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PREFACE. 



It h a tact that has probably fallen within tha 
observation of most persons, that few individuals, of 
those even who have made History a careful study, 
ever obtain a dear and distinct general view of the sub- 
ject. Many^ indeed, understand well a few separate 
points, but with most, if its whole details are not 
speedily rejected from the memory as a load too bur- 
densome to be supported, they lie in the mind in a 
state of obscurity and confusion. In such cases the 
recollection of events is difficult and uncertain ; the 
separation of even leading events, from the tangled 
mass, can scarcely be effected ; and the formation of 
analogous facts into classes, for the purposes of reason- 
ing and inference, is a thing not thought of. 

The reason of this is, doubtless, that the field of Gene • 
ral History is too large — its details too multifarious , 
they are presented also in a shape too mazy and com- 
plex to be distinctly comprehended even ; — much less 
to be treasured in the memory. In order to be effect- 
ually understood and preserved, they must be arranged 
into classes, or grouped into periods under some general 
characteristics, which may tie them together by asso- 
ciation, and preserve them for the call of recollection 

In the present work an attempt has been made to 
make such a classification as is needed. The subject 
is divided into twenty periods; each being characterized 
in such a way as to distinguish it from the others, and 
At the same time, by associating a large number of 
facts under a general characteristic, to assist in settling 
their dates. Thus for example our 6th period of an 
rient history being characterized as the age of Roman 
Kings, the learnei* who has fixed our clossificiition w 
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h a mind, will know that any event relating to th« 
Fot .an Kings, or that happened in their age, lies be 
iwien 752 and 490 years B. C. 

That some system is necessary in the study of his- 
tory, and that it should be adopted very early, if not at 
the beginning of the study, before the mind is lost in 
the wilderness of events, even though that system may 
be comprehended with some difficulty by the juvenile 
jiind, and may need explanation from the teacher, and 
after all may be a task to the iearner, cannot be doubt- 
ed. That the system now offered is the best that may 
be devised, is not pretended ; that it is decidedly pre- 
ferable to any which the author has met with, is be- 
lieved ; and that it may be useful in the highest degree 
had been tested by experiment. 



Remarks on using ike work 

i. It is designed that the General Divisions be com- 
mitted strongly to memory, so that the pupil may never 
forget them. 

2. It is proposed, in^ general, only to require the pupil 
to recite what is in larger type ; the teacher will extend 
the examination farther as he chooses. 

3. It is suggested that the pupil be required to read 
the book once or twice through, before he is examined 
by the questions, and that he be called upon frequently 
to repeat the General Division, as he proceeds. 

4. It is recommended to the pupil, to review this 
v'ork at intervals, aAer he has left it for the study of 
more extensive treatises on history, so that he 'may 
preserve this outline of the subject during life. 

5. The Chart that accompanies the work is desigi^- 
•d to assist the memory by associations derived fro.ii 
visible impressions. It will be at once comprehended 
by tne pupil, after he has read the book through, and 
phould be before him constantly while he is commit- 
ting this outline to memory. 
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Before the pupil can enter with advantage upon thn study of th€ 
following Outlines of Chronology^ be should possess some general ideai 
on the subject of the Creation, on Geography, and the HiMory of the 
earth. The (6 lowing brief hints can be enlarged upon by the teacher, 
in cases where it is deemed necessary. 

1. The world we inhabit was created by the Almighty almost 6000 
years ago : it was made round, or nearly so. with an uneven surface, 
of mountains, vallies, hills, oceans, seas and ivers. It was createa 
with two continents or vast regions of land upon it, beside many 
islands ; the rest of its sur&ce was water, and divided into oceans, seas, 
bays, &c. 

2. The Eastern continent has been divided into three parts, which 
are named Europe, Asia, and Africa : the Western continent is 
railed America. It is Americaf or the Western continent which we 
inhabit ; Europe is that portion in which are England, France, &,c. 
Africa is a vast country, principally inhabited by negroes ; Asia is the 
land where Adam and Eve lived, and where the human ra-e began 
to exist. If you will look on a globe or mapof the world, you will see 
the shape of these countries. 

3. Adam and Eve were created near 6000 years seo, and placed 
lu the garden of Eden in Asia. Thejy^ had several children as you will 
read in Genesis 2a, 3df 4th and din chapters. These children of 
Adam and Eve had children also, and thus liegan the great family of 
man, which is now spread over the face of the fflobe. 

4. Now the object of History is to tell us what has happened on 
this globe, since the time of Adam ; what extraordinary men or women 
have lived ; what they have done ; what nations have existed ; what 
battles have been fought, &c. ^ 

5. Thus you will find that history tells you first how the descendant! 
fthe children, grandchildren, &,c.) of Adam conducted themselves: 
how they became wicked, and Goo to punish them caused the whol« 
&ce of the globe to be covered with water, so that they were all 
drowned, exce^ 4 Noah and his family. How, afler this deluge, man- 
xind multiplied and dispersed themselves over Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and lastly over America, 

6. You will learn in a course of History, that after the woi Id had 
existed 4004 years, Jesus Christ appeared in Judea in Syria, ioid by 
promulgating a pure and perft^ct religion, <aid the ftMiidati m of a 
train of the most important events. The history of the period before 
Christ, we call Ancient His{bry : fix>m that dale to the prese. tii 
Wi, call Jfoc/ern History. 

I* 
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/. As we n bai-k from the present lime, that is, as events arc farther 
removed from us, the details of History gradually become fewer and 
more uncertain. From the present time to the invention of printing, 
which took place about 1435 to 1458, A. C. by means of which books 
are easily mulliplieil, the records of events being abundant, History 
is more clear and aiithentir. But previously to that invention, History 
is generally doubtful, and g^w more so at every step, as we retire 
into the ages of antiquity. Great pains have been taken by learned 
men in searching afler HistoricaJ facts ; they have bestowed unwearied 
lalmur upon the examination of ancient traditions ; ancient hiat,ricai 
jx)ems, such as Homer's Iliad and Odyssey ; ancient pillars mid monu' 
meats ; existing ruins of ancient cities f such as Balbec and Palmyra in 
Syria, and others ; ancient coins and medals, of which many exist ; and 
inscriptions on marbles, such as those brought from Greece' by the Earl 
of Arundel, and are now in the university at Oxford in England. 
From these they have ascertained many important facts; still, many 
other interesting points of History lie buried in doubt and obscurity. 

8. For about 3300 years after the creation, we have no authentic 
history/ except tliat of the Scriptures, which, though it is highly inter- 
esting and important, is very limited and principally confined to the 
Jews. The principal facts related in it are the creation of the world, 
the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the dispersion of mankind at the Tower of 
Babel, the planting of dinerent nations, the call of Abraham, the de- 
livery of the Israentes from Egyptian bondage and their settlement iu 
Canaan. 

9. The earliest profane or uninspired historian, whose works are 
now eyktant, is HerodcinSy who wrote about 445 years B. C. and who 
tells all He could learn of the Egyptians, Greeks, Persians, and other 
nations from 713 to 479, B. C. 

10. All Histor)', then, from the origin of the human race to the time 
when Herodotus begins, that is, for more than one half the time since 
the world was created, with the exception of Scripture History, being 
compiled from scattered and uncertain records, traditions, and frag- 
ments, by men who lived long afler the ages of which they wrote, must 
oe considered very imperfect. Of the early history of the world ^ the 
first settlement of clif!erent portions of it, the primitive state of society, 
and the progress of mankind in the remotest ages, wo can, of course, 
knr)w but little, and that must be involved in more or less obscurity 
and doubt. 

1 1. In the following work, it is proposed only to notice a few of the 
most remarkable and well authenticated events, and some of the 
greatest personages which have lived since the creation to the present 
tune ; and to offer occasional observations upon the state of the world, 
and the prf>gress of mankind. Afler having learned what is here 
given, you will obtain in Blair's Outlines of Ancient History ana «Jut- 
Miies nf Modern History more particular tmd extensive knowledge oa 
Uie subject of History 



CHRONOLOGY. 



Chronology may be divided into i wo partii 
liz. Ancient and Modern, 

Ancient Chronology extends from the Crea- 
ion of the world to the Nativity of Christ, a 
period of 4004 years : Modem Chronology ex- 
tends from the Nativity of Christ to the present 

time. 

The word Chronology means, at large, the science 
of computing and adjusting periods of time, and treats 
of its division into certain portions, as days, months, 
years, and centuries. But it is here used only in its 
application to History, and as marking certain distinct 
events, which have occurred on the globe. 

ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY 

extends from the Creation of the world, 4004 
years Before Christ, to his Nativity. 

For the purpose of fixing certain prominent events 
in the mind, by which we may be able to recollect 
other events connected with these, and thus establish 
an outlme of History in the memory, we will divide 
Ancient Chronology into Ten Periods. 

The word period^ strictly signifies a poini of time ; 
but it is here used to signify an interval of time, or a 
section of History. 

GENERAL DIVISION. 

39Ct{Olf S« will extend from the Creation 
of the world, 4004 years Before Christ, to the 
Deluge, 2348 years B. C. To this period we 
give the name of Antediluvian. 

ISertOlf SS« will extend from the Deluge, 
2348 years B. C. to the Calling of Abraham, 
1921 years B. C. This is the period of Confu' 
non of Languages. 
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I^ettolf XXX* will extend from the Calling 
of Abraham, 1921 years B. C. to the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, 1491 years B. C 
This is the period of Egyptian Bondage. 

^ttitiH trtJ. will extend from the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, 1491 years B. C. to 
the Dedication of Solomon's Temple, 1004 years 
B. C. This is the period of the Trojan War. 

^tViOtt V* will extend from the Dedication 
of Solomon's Temple, lu04 years B. C. to the 
Founding of Rome, 752 years B. C. This is 
the period of Homer. 

l$tXititi VH* will extend from the Founding 
of Rome, 752 years B. C, to the Battle of Ma- 
rathon, 490 years B. C. This is the period of 
Roman Kings. 

PrtfoV VHH. will extend from the Battle of 
Marathon, 490 years B, C. to the birth of Alex- 
ander, 356 years B. C. This is the period of 
Grecian Glory. 

j^ttitin T/XXX* will extend from the Birth 
of Alexander, 356 years B. C. to the Destruc- 
tion of Carthage, 146 years B. C. This is the 
period of Rom^n Military Renown. 

^tVlOti SX« will extend from the Destruc- 
tion of Carthage, 146 years B. C. to the First 
Campaign of Julius Ceesar, 80 years B. C. This 
is the period of the Civil War between Mdriut 
and SyVla. 

l^tXUiti X. will extend from the First Cam 

Saign of Julius Ceesar, 80 years B. C. to tho 
Fativity of Jesus Christ, and the Commence- 
ment of the Christian era. This is the p^iicd 
^ Roman lAteratuie 



4004—3348 «. «, 

PERIOD I, 

THE ANTEDILUVIAN PERIOD. 

SZTXirpS FROM 

THE CREATION, 

4004 YEARS B. C. 

TO 

THE J>El4UaE, 

2348 TEAB8 B. C. 



A^ntediluvian riamfies before the flood, ami ike 
under this name embraces 1666 yean. 



Smjiortant SEiicntu fti Portolf X« 

This period includes /owr principal events. 

First, the Creation : 

Second, the Transgression of Adam and Eve . 

Third, the Murder of Abel by his brother 
Cain : 

Fourth, the Prediction ot the Deluge to 
Noah. 

The only account we have of these events is con- 
tained in the Bible, which is extremely brief, though 
interesting, and in the highest degree authentic. 
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« 

1 The Creation of this globe, incIudiDg the 
crea ures that inhabit it, occupied six days. 
God restai on the seventh day, and set it apart, 
ever after, as a day on which man is to worship 
him. This event transpired 4004 years B. C 
according to the Hebrew computation. 

The particular manner in which the work of Crea- 
tion proceeded, is left almost wholly to conjecture. — 
The Scriptural narrative is very concise, and moreover 
.t does not aim at philosophical accuracy in the de- 
scription of events. It speaks according to appear- 
ances, and in the language of common men. 

It is generally supposed, that the successive parts of 
the Creation were instantaneously brought into being, 
on the different days assigned to them. Some learned 
men, however, have conjectured, and endeavoured to 
show, that the work occupied some thousands of years, 
and that the days of which Moses speaks, as in some 
other parts of Scripture, mean not days literally, but 
periods of indefinite length. 

This interpretation is supposed to correspond better 
with certain appearances on the earth's surface indi- 
cating a vast series of ages in its formation. But it 
may be remarked, that the fact itself on which this in- 
terpretation is founded, is extremely doubtful and that 
it is taking unwarrantable liberty with the sacred nar- 
rative, to construe it in such a manner. 

2. The Transgression of Adam and EvCj com- 
monly called the Fall of man, is described in 
the third chapter of Genesis. It took place 
probably a few da^s after the Creation, and has 
been most awful m its consequences. 

The sum of the information conveyed to us in this 
account, taken in connexion with a statement in the 
^receding chapter, is, that man, being created inno- 
cent, with a disposition to do right, and in all cases to 
I oiijjply with the holy will of God, was placed in a stt tm 
of trial. 
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• 

In tiiisjRituatioD he was at length beset by the De?il, 
hi the form of a serpent, who persuaded him to depart 
from the path of rectitude, and to violate an express 
command of his Maker. 

In consequence of this departure from duty he lost 
the favour of God, his disposition became sinful, and 
his whole posterity, partaking of his altered, depraved 
nature, became involved in all evil. 

The Garden of Eden, in which man was originally 
placed, and in which this transaction occurred, is by 
some supposed to have been situated in Mesopota^mia, 
now Diarbec, between the rivers Ti'gris and Euphra'tes. 
There is, however, a variety of opinion on the subject, 
and every quarter of the globe has, in its turn, been 
coipjectured to include this delightful place. It is im 
possible at the present time to determine its locality 
with certainty, any farther than that it must have been 
somewhere in Asia. 

2. The Murder of Abel wag one of the first 
fruits of man's apostacy, and is supposed to have 
occurred about 130 years from the Creation 
Cain was a husbandman : Abel was a shep* 
herd. Abel had favour shown him by God on 
account of his piety. This circumstance ex 
cited the envy and jealousy of Cain, who ac- 
cordingly slew his brother. 

The particulars of this story may be found in Gene- 
sis, chap. iv. They are briefly these. Cain and Abel, 
at a certain time, both brought an oflering to the Lord. 
Cain's offering consisted of the fruit of the ground. 
AbePs, of the firstlings of his fiock. AbePs ottering, 
being an animal sacrifice, had respect to the atonement 
of the promised seed. Cain's had no such respect ; 
and this difference, originating doubtless from different 
moral feelings, was the reason why Abel was accept- 
ed, and Cain rejected. 

*n consequence of the distinction which God tliua 
tnside between them, Cain was exasperated, and he 
wickedly wreaked his resentment on bis unofFendinf; 
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brother. Taking an opportunity when they were in 
the field together, he rose against Abel,* and slew 
him. The consequence lu Cain was the awful curse 
•f God. 

4. The PredictioTi of the Deluge to JSToah, was 
of the nature of a divine warning to him, in 
order that he might prepare for that event. It 
was communicated to him 120 years before the 
deluge took place, and 1536 years from the 
Creation. This judgment from God was to \)e 
sent on the world with a view to cut off the 
inhabitants, who had become exceedingly- 
wicked. 

The scriptural narrative informs us, that such was 
.he warning given to Noah, and that such was the 
procuring cause of the deluge, and details the manner 
m which Noah was commanded to provide for the 
safety of himself and family. Gen. chap. vi. 11 — 2I| 
which consult. 

1. Adam, the first of the human rfice. 

2. Eve, the first woman. 

3. Enoch, translated to heaven on account 
of his piety. 

•4. Methu'selah, the oldest man that has ever 
lived, being 969 years old when 1 e died. 

1. Adam was expelled from Paradise on account 
of sin, and lived 9*% years, it is supposed, after thai 
event. His history is given in the Bible, Genesis 1 to 
6 chap. 

2. Eve was the wife of Adam, and tempted him to 
sin — she was also joined with him in punishment. 
See Genesis 1 to 5 chap, 

3. Enoch was the 7th from Adam, and one of th« 
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©nly two of mankind who eviet entered heaven with on t 
tasting death. See Genesis 5th chap, 

4. The age of Methuselah exceeded by 7 year? that 
of any other person — ^Jared, the next oldest, was 9(i2 
years. See Genesis 5th chap, 

ifHinttUmtoun ^iuitrbatfons on Wttioti K« 

1. This period embraces the extended space of 1656 
years, and includes ti^e whole history of the antedihi- 
vian world. 

It would be very interesting to kkiow more particu- 
larly the state of society^ the extent of population^ the 
progress in arts and scxences^ the condition of polUi' 
cat institutions^ &c. during this period. 6ut the 
scriptures give us very little information on these 
subjects. 

2. We are told that 'iJabal was the father of such 
as dwell in tents," which shows that a rude knowledge 
of arcuitecture Was possessed; and that ''Jnbal was 
the father of all such as handle the harp and organ,'* 
which shows that, in addition to the mechanic arts, the 
science of music was not unknown. 

We are informed that the posterity of Seth made 
discoveries in astronomy, which ihey engraved on two 
pillars, the one of brick, and the other of stone. The 
latter, it is affirmed, existed after the deluge, and re- 
mained entire in the time of Josephus ; that is, nearly 
a century after Christ. 

3. It is highly probable, from the long life of man 
during this period — the average age being 6 or 7 hun- 
dred years — that very considerable progress was made 
in most branches of human pursuit. 

Some suppose that man was aided by inspiration ; 
but even if left to the ordinary operation of his facul- 
ties, the accumulation of individual knowledge and 
experience, during a life of 6 or 700 years, must hav« 
resulted in a successful cultivation of the arts and 
sciences, 

4. Nothing definite can be settled as to he extent 
•f population. Some imagine that it was ve/y great* 

2 
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far exceeding what it is at present. But from Tariovs 
circumstance., the probability is, that it was much 
smaller, and :hat mankind were not widely diffused 
over the earth. If any thing on this subject may be 
ascertained or fairly conjectured from geological stu- 
dies, the opinion of Cuvier, that the human race in- 
habited some narrow districts, is probably correct. 

5. The govemmtnt which existed in antediluvian 
times, was doubtless patriarchal ; that is, the govern> 
ment which was held by^he heads of separate families. 
A number of these might perhaps combine, and place 
themselves under the direction of some common an- 
cestor. 

This is th3 most natural form of government, and 
b^st corresponds with the veneration which must have 
been paid to j)er8ons so very aged, as the early fathers 
of mankind were ; and also with the fact, that there 
is no mention made in the Bi))le of kingly authority, 
until after th ) deluge. Indeed, succeeding this event, 
the governmsnt was considurably patriarchal down to 
the time- of Hoses. 



I 
I 
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PERIOD II, 

THE PERIOD OF CONFUSION OF LAN- 
GUAGES, 

SZTKVD8 FROM 

THE D E I.V 6 Ef 

'2348 TEABS B. C. 

TO 

THE CAIiliING OF ABRAHAM, 

1921 TEARS B. C 

And embraces 427 years. - 



Xmpottant Wi^tntu In l^etioH KX. 

Under this period we may enumerate five 
principal events. 

First, the Deluge : 

Second, the Building of the tower of Ba'bel • 

Third, the Foundation of the Assyr^ian em- 
pire : 

Fourth, the Establishment of the First Dy- 
nasty of Chinese Emperors . 

Fifths the Foundation of the k'ngdom of 
Egypt. 



i 
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The Bible is our principal guide, in i*egard to the 
events of this period. The concurring testimony of 
profane history, though very fabulous, begins now to 
bt) of'iome little use. 

1 The Deluge^ or flood of waters which en« 
tire y covered the earth, destroyed the whole 
human race, except eight individuals. It like- 
wise destroyed the whole animal creation, ex- 
cept a pair of each species. This event occur- 
red 2348 years B. C. 

The Scriptures give us several particulars of this 
remarkable occiurence, which was so disastrous to 
our globe. They are briefly these. Noah, who was 
righteous amid the general wickedness, was command- 
ed to build an ark, or large ship, in expectation of the 
deluge. 

This structure, which was more than 480 feet in 
length, 81 in breadth, and 48 in height, was sufficiently 
capacious to answer the purpose for which it was de* 
signed. 

It consisted of three stories, and was divided into 
many small apartments, for its intended inhabitants. 
At the appointed time the family of Noah, and all 
kinds of beasts, birds and reptiles, by pairs, entered 
the ark, and God caused«the earth to be so overflowed, 
by rain from the skies, and by breaking up the foun- 
tains of the deep, that every creature without the ark 
perished. 

After floating on the water 150 days, the ark rested 
on one of the summits of Mount Ar'arat, though it was 
several months afterwards that the waters entirely 
departed from the earth. 

According to the computation of time used in Scrip- 
ture, Noa\i and his companions continued in the ark 
one year and ten days. 

Traditions respecting a general deluge have been 
handed down among ahnoHt ail nations, and the earth 
bears visible marks of having experienced some great 
convulsion. 
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2. Th ; Building of the Tower ofBabel^ which 
look plaie about 2247 years B. C, was com- 
menc ^d in the valley of Shi^nar, by Noah's pos- 
terity As it was designed for improper pur- 
poses, it incurred the disapprobation of God, who 
miraculously confounded their language, and 
thus di*7)ersed them into different nations. 

From the sacred record it appears, that previous to 
this event, mankind spoke but one language — that in 
journeying from the east, in Armenia, where the first 
settlements were made after the flood, they came to a 
vast plain in Shinar, where they took up their dwell- 
ing. 

Here they conceived the ambitioui) design of build- 
ing a city, and a tower, whose top should reach to 
heaven, in order that they might both acquire renown, 
and prevent their dispersion over the earth. 

God, however, having designed to form men into 
different nations, and being displeased with their pre> 
sumption, and perhaps their covert attempt to intro- 
duce idolatry, prevented the accomplishment of their 
design, by confounding their language. 

Being thus compelled to relinquish their undertak* 
ing, the city was named Ba bel, or Confuai^in^ and the 
dispersion of men was the immediate consequence. 

3. The Foundation of the Assyr^ian Empire 
was laid by Ash'ur about 2229 years B. C. 
That and the Babylonian empire continued 
separate for some time, but were at length unit- 
ed into one, by means of mutual conquests. 

The name of Assyria is derived from Ash'ur, the se 
cond son of Shem, and grandson of Noah. He built 
Nin'eveh, which became the capital of the empire, and 
was 47 miles in circumference. 

Nimrod is supposed to have founded the Babylonian 
empire, by building Babylon, its capital ; although it 
must have been an inconsiderable place, until it was 
fmbellished aid enlarged by Semir'amis. It then Im- 

2* 
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ram 3 the most magnificent city in the world, not ex 
cepting Nin^eveh itself. 

Semir^amis assemhled 2,000,000 of men to assist i;i 
the work. Ninus, the successor of Ash'ur, is said to 
have united the kingdoms'of Assyr'ia and Babylon by 
seizing on Chaldea and Babylon. He is said, also, to 
have made other extensive conquests. 

The Assyrian chronology, it must be owned, is ex- 
ceedingly perplexed and uncertain, and many events 
recorded by profane historians are too marvellous tu 
be credited. 

4. The Establishment of the First Dynasty or 
Government of the Chinese Emperors is dated 
2207 years B. C. It is called the Dynasty of 
Hia, and was succeeded by four others ante- 
cedently to the Christian era. Of these, how- 
ever, we have scarcely any knowledge. 

The records of the Chines** empire extend to litt'e 
more than 2000 years B. C. This people, howevei. 
like most of the oriental or Eastern nations, claim a 
much higher antiquity. But Scripture, the state of 
human society, and authentic history, discountenance 
such pretensions. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton, " All nations, be- 
fore they begin to keep exact records of time, seem to 
have been led away by the false pride of heightening 
their antiquity, and of ascribing their origin to some 
divinity, or renowned prince, often known only in fa- 
ble, and handed down by legendary tradition." 

Yuta, who was skilled in astronomy and agriculture, 
was at the head of the first dynasty, and under his 
reign the empire flourished. 

5. The Foundation of the Kingdom of Egypt 
is ascribed to Me^nes, (in scripture, Mis'raim,) 
2188 years B. C. His children divided the 

and, and thus gave rise to four states vjiich 
after a separate continuance for many ^ ^ars 
united in one monarchy. 
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Difficulties occur in the chronology of the Egyptiansi 
but all historians agree that Me'nes was the first mo- 
narch of that people. His reign was favourable to the 
civil] nation and improvement of his subjects. The 
states that were formed among his descendants, and 
atlerwards joined together, were Thebes, Thin, Mem- 
phis and Tan'ais. 

During the reign of Tima^us, one of his successors, 
nowever, the government was subverted by a barba- 
rous people from the East, who kept possession of the 
country for more than two centuries. Their govern* 
ment is called that of the Shepherd Kings. 

From the time of Me'nes to the Shepherd kings is 
called the first age of the Egyptian monarchy. In 
this age the occult sciences were studied, and agrlcul- 
nire attended to. From the Shepherd kings to 
Sesos'tris was the second age. During this age, the 
arts of war and architecture were chiefly cultivated. 

Owing to the oppression of the times, many of the 
Egyptians left their country, and settled colonies in 
other lands, into which their sciences and arts were 
introduced. From Sesos'tris to Ama'sis was the third 
age, which was an age of luxury and conquest. 

Sittttufiulnfitti (Rfiaxatttvu in HerfoH M. 

1. J^odhy from whom the earth was a second 
time peopled. 

2* JVimrod, a warrior, and supposed to be the 
first king. 

3. Ashfuvj who built Nineveh. 

4. Me^nesy first king of Egypt, and civilizer 
of the East. 

5. Semir'amiSf a female conqueror, and able 
novereign. 

1. Nbah died 2029 B. C. having been saved from 
Aefltruction in the ark. See Genesis 7ih to iOth chap. 

2. Nimrod was a great grandson of Noah and is 
iQrled in Scripture, '* a mighty one in the earth." Set 
UMCsia dhap, 10. 
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3 Ash'ur n as a grandson of Noab and father of the 
Assyr^ians. he Cknesia chap, 10. 

4. If Mt'nts was the Mis'raini of Scripture, as is 
thought, he was the second son of Ham, and the fa- 
ther of the Misraims or Egyptians whom he governed 
and instructed in the arts. He is supposed to have 
built Memphis. 

5. Semir'amxs was distinguished for her masculine 
sense and uncommon courage. She governed with 
great energy and wisdom. It is said of her, among 
many other things, that '* to render the roads in her 
empire passable and communication easy, she hollow- 
ed mountains and filled up vallies, and water was con- 
veyed at a great expense by large and convenient 
aqueducts, to barren deserts and unfruitful plains. 

'' She was not less distinguished as a warrior ; many 
of the neighbouring nations were conquered; an*' 
when she was once told, as she was dressing her hair, 
that Babylon had revolted, she lefl her toilette with 
precipitation, and though it was only half dressed, she 
refused to have the rest of her head adorned before 
the sedition was quelled, and tranquillity re-estab- 
lished." 

UttoceUaneouii <i^ton:bationii on 

l^rtfoH m. 

1. This period, embracing 427 years, is a very inter- 
esting part of the general history of the world, as it 
includes one of the most remarkable events since the 
creation, (viz. the deluge) — the peopling of the ear*h 
after this avent — the dispersion of mankind^ the settie- 
meni and origin of naitons^ &c. Our information, 
however is not copious, nor, in every respect, excr^pt 
where the Scriptures give an account, to be depended 
on. 

2. In the setUemeni and origin of naiionsj it is to fie 
gathered, and inferred from the scriptural accounti 
that the three sons of Noah settled severally the three 
great portions of the Eastern continent — Ja'pheth, Eu- 
rope — ^Ham, Africa — Snem, Asia. Portions, howerer 



of \tda, seem alsc to have been settled by Japheth and 
Hain. 

It IB evident that particular nations, s-ich as the 
Medes, Greeks, Ethiopians, Egyptians, anci some oth* 
ers, derived their origin directly from several of the 
sons of Ja'pheth, Ham, and Shen., mentioned by name 
In scripture. 

3. The population of the earth after the deluge must 
have increased with great rapidity, since in the course 
of two or three generations, we read of the founding 
of nations, and the building of cities, which soon be- 
came exceedingly distinguished. 

4. The discoveries, inventions, and improvements made 
by mankind in those early times, must have been very 
considerable. At first, nece.<«sity, and afterwards con 
venience, urged the cultivation of the arts. The rudi- 
ments of some of the higher branches of knowledge 
appeared during this period of the world. 

J^aval architecture, if not invented, was greatly im- 
proved by the Phcenicians. In the time of Abraham 
they were known to be a commercial people, and pro 
hably began to be such some time before. 

Jutronomy originated with the Chalde'ans. Geometry 
was first found outby the Egyptians. The occupations 
of the former, many of whom were shepherds watch- 
ing their flocks by night, led to the knowledge of 
astronomy : the admeasurement of the lands annually 
disturbed by the overflowing of the Nile, induced to 
the cultivation of Geometry by the latter. 

5. Heroic exploits, and the practice of war, were not 
unknown to this period. The earth being probably 
covered with woods, and at length greatly infested by 
wild beasts, led to the business of hunting, which was 
not an amusement, as now, but a means of self-defence. 
Ill this pursuit Nimrod became distinguished, and is 
supposed to have aimed at dominion over his fellow 
men. Hence appear to have arisen the projects of 
ambition, and the butcheries of war. 

6. The religion of this period was doubtless at first 
tlio piire worship of God, especially in the family of 
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Noah. But the knowledge of this holy Being sc en!fl 
•oon I y have been almost lost from among mankind. 

Tr&dition introduced many absurd notions into reli- 
gion, cringing on those gross ideas of the Deity, which 
80 rapidly overspread the world. The number of false 
divinities continuing to multiply, was the occasion of 
the calling of Abraham. 



PERIOD III, 

THE PERIOD OF EGYPTIAN BONDAGE 

EXTENDS FROM 

THE CALLING OF ABRAHAM, 

1921 YEARS B.C 

TO 

THE DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES 

FROM EGYPT, 

1491 TEARS B. C. 

And embraces 430 years. 



Xmpottant ISbrntu in l^etfoH KXX. 

Six principal events are included within this 
p3riod. 

First, the Calling of A'braharn : 

Second, the Destruction of Sod'om and Goi 
nior'rah by fire from Heaven : 
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Third, the arrival of In'achus in Greece . 

Fourthy the selling of Joseph into Egypt : 

Fifths the persecution of the Israelites by 
Pha'raoh : 

Sixth, the founding of Athens. 

These events are chiefly matter of Sacred Record 
to which we must repair for tlie requisite* informatioDi 
deriving at the same time what light we are able from 
profane history. 

1. The Calling of A'hraham, which was de- 
signed by Jehovah, to preserve him and his de- 
scendants from idolatry, with the promise that 
in him all the families of the earth should be 
blessed, took place when he was 75 years old 
1921 years B. C. 

Abraham was the ninth in lineal descent from Shem 
He was born in Chaldea ; but as God intended him to 
be the progenitor of a distinguished nation, and of the 
promised seed, he separated him from the other de 
Bcendants of Shem, by causing Te^rah, his father, tc 
remove from Chalde'a into Ha'ram. 

Here A^braham intended to settle ; but in obedience 
to the divine will, he removed into Canaan, which was 
appointed to be the inheritance of his posterity. To 
Abraham God committed the essential truths of reh 
gion, which had become so absurd, by means of idola 
try. He' formed of his family a peculiar people, with 
instructions to worship the true God alone, and in 
process of time, they were inclosed in the boundaries 
of the land of Canaan. 

The increase of Abraham's family was slow at first , 
but his grandson Jacob lefl a numerous oflspring, who 
became the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel. Their 
very interesting history is minutely told in the sacred 
volume. 

2. The, Destruction of Sod/om and Gomor'rah, 
byfi^^ from heaven, was an awful expression of 
God'is displeasure, on account of the enormous 
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wickedness of their inhabitants. It took place 
about 1897 years B. C. during the life of Abra- 
ham, who interceded for the cities, but in vain. 

This catastrophe, and its various preparatory cir? 
oumstances, are recorded in the 18th and 19th chapters 
of Genesis, from which it appears that Lot, (Abraham's 
nephew) and his two daughters, who sojourned in 
Sodom, escaped barely with their lives. Other cities 
of less consequence, viz. Zebo'im and Adma, were de- 
«»troyed at the same time. 

The plain on which these cities stood is described to 
have been pl'^asant and fruitful. It is now covered 
with water, forming what is called the Dead Sea, or 
Lake of Sod^om. This sea and the adjoining country 
have many peculiarities. The water is said to be salt, 
bitter and nauseous to the taste, and to have a sul[)liu- 
rous smell. Quantities of bitumen, which resemble 
pitch, are gathered in the vicinity. 

3. The Arrival of In'achus in Greece^ from 
Phoenicia, is connected with the foundation of 
the kingdom of Argos. This event took place 
1857 years B. C. 

In'achus is called the son of the ocean, because he 
eame to Greece by sea. By some he is said to have 
been the last of the Titans, a Phoenician colony who 
gave the Greeks the first notion of civilization and re- 
ligion, and introduced, the worship of their own gods 
— Saturn, Jupiter, Ceres, &c. 

The aborigines of Greece, who were denominated 
Pelas'gi, Hiantes, &c. were extremely barbarous. 
They wandered in woods without law or government, 
having but little intercourse with each other. They 
clothed themselves with the skins of beasts ; retreated 
for shelter to rocks and caverns ; lived on acorns, wild 
fruit and raw flesh, and even devoiured the enemies 
ih 3y slew in battle. 

4. The Selling of Joseph into Egypt,- by his 
brethren, was the effect of their envy and ha- 
ired, but overruled by the providence of God to 
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bring to pass very important results. We dat6 
this event about 1729 years B. C. 

Tlib very affecting story of Joseph is recordefl ir 
several of the last chapters of Genesis, and is probably 
well known to the reader. A very brief outline is the 
following. 

Joseph was the youngest son but one of the patriarch 
Jacob. He was greatly beloved by his father on ac- 
count of his piety ; and on the same account, aided 
by Jacob's partiality, hated by his brethren. An oc- 
casion being presented of injuring him, they, after 
various projects, found an opportunity of selling him 
to a company of Ish^raaelites, who were travelling into 
Egypt. 

Here he was sold again, and after various trials ano 
changes, became by his merit connected with Pha'- 
raoh, married Potiph'erah's daughter, and arrived to 
be the person of the greatest consequence in the king- 
dom, next to the sovereign. 

A famine which prevailed in that part of the world 
at that time, led his brethren into Egypt to buy corn, 
where great quantities of it were deposited, and of 
which Joseph had the distribution. Joseph, who knew 
his brethren while they were ignorant that it was he, 
after having sufficiently humbled and proved them, 
made himself known to them, to their utter astonish- 
ment and terror. 

But forgiving their crime, and inviting his Father 
and family into Egypt, he settled them there, where 
they increased at length to a great nation 

6. The Persecution of the Israelites by Pha*- 
raoh occurred after the death of Joseph, and 
under the administration of another king by the 
name of Pha'raoh, " who knew not Joseph." Ii 
commenced about 1580 years B. C. ; and was 
designo ! to retard the progress of the Israelites 
in power and numbers. 

Tlie children of Israel had become so numerous anr 
Dowerful, that they began to be an object of fear tothfc 
3 
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Fgyptians. The latter therefore took methods to pre 
vent their prosperity ; methods marked by great in- 
justice and cruelty. The lives of the Hebrews were 
made wretched by hard service, and their male children 
were ordered to be drowned at their birth. 

Nothing however could be done to prevent their in- 
crease ; and after suffering great extremities, God at 
length raised them up a deliverer. The particulars of 
this persecution of God's chosen people, are given in 
the 1st and 5th chapters of Exodus. 

6. The Founding of Athens^ by Cecrops, an 
Egyptian, who carried thither a colony from 
the Nile, is dated 1556 years B. C. This event 
had an important connexion with the subse- 
quent refinement and literary distinction of 
Greece. 

Cecrops, afler fixing down in Attica, attempted to 
civilize the wild and barbarous natives of that region. 
Constructing twelve small villages, which afterwards 
jnited to the city of Athens, he prevailed upon the 
wandering tribes to fix tlieir residence in them. 

He enacted laws, and introduced the deities and re- 
ligious worship of the Egyptians, which proved the first 
step towards that elegance which afterwards rendered 
Athens the most distinguished city on earth. 

It may be here observed, that the Chronicle of Paros, 
fiieserved among the Arundelian marbles at Oxford, 
fixes the dates of the most remarkable events in the 
history of Greece, from the time of Cecrops to the age 
of Alexander the Great. 

IDtotfnstttolirlr e^iiavattttn In l^etiolr XXX. 

1. AbrcLham^ the immediate progenitor of the 
Hebrew nation. 

2. Melchis^edec, king of Salem, and " priest 
of the Most High God." 

3. Sesos^tris^ an Egyptian hero and con- 
queror 
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4. Joieph, the first rulei of Egypt onder 
Pha'rao.1. 

1. Abraham was born at Uz, in Chalde'a, and died 
in Li's 175th year. He was eminent for piety and the 
veneration in which he was held by many Eastern 
nations. See Genesis chap, 12 to 26. 

2. Melckis'edec met Abraham after his defeat of the 
king of Sodom and blessed him, receiving at the same 
time tithes from the patriarch. See Genesis chap. 14. 

3. Sesos'tris having succeeded to his father's throne 
became ambitious of military fame and made the con- 
quest of Lybia, marched through Asia, invaded Eu^ 
rope, and subdued the Thracians. At hifl return home 
he employed his time in encouraging the fine arts and 
improving the revenues of his kingdom. See Lem- 
prure^s Classical Dictionary. 

4. The fortunes of Joseph were various and extraor- 
dinary, and his abilities doubtless great. He owed his 
distinction to his merits. See Genesis chap. 27 to Ex- 
odus. 

JMfucrllaneottii ®tiscriiatfonj9 on 

1. This period, like the last, includes a portion of the 
world's history, which is but partially illustrated by 
any records that we possess concerning it. The Bible 
contains the principal materials. It was the period 
of commencing dvilizaiion with one or two nations, and 
of considerable advancement in it, with some others. 

in general the East was a number of ages in ad- 
vance of the Northern or Western nations in civiliza- 
tion ; and before the latter began to make much pro- 
gress, the former was nearly at its height. 

2. The dispensations of God towards his church 
hitherto, deserve our attentive study. When man first 
sinned and fell, God immediately promised a Saviour. 
This supported the piety of his people in the antedi- 
luvian age. When however their number decreased, 
and that of the wicked so increased, that the earth 
was filled as it were with iniquity, he destroyed iti 
inhabitants. 
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Afler the ro-peopling of the earth, and the vain 
aigiiientation uf wickedness again, God, since lie ii:;d 
resolved not to pnnish in a similar iMHiiner his offend- 
uig creatures, separated a family from the rest of ninn- 
kind, for the purpose of communicating, through them, 
the true religion to ail succeeding generations. 

The train of operations which, during this period, 
was laid by Jehovah, have had a most important in- 
fluence OD the moral state of the world ever since. 
Doubtless, but for the separation of Abraham and his 
family from the rest oi mankind, the whole world 
would ever since have been overrun with idolatry, 

3. We may safely infer that the arts and sciences 
made some progress during this period, though we 
have no very definite information on the subject 
Probably some of these wonders of art, which yet exist 
in Kgypt,may have been commenced during this fieriod. 

The ati of teriHng seems as yet to have been un- 
known, although the Egyptians in particular had a 
certain mode of transmitting and recording knowledge, 
termed hieroglyphics. These consisted of emblems 
and figures, which represented those ideas that were 
intended to be conveyed. 

4. The Eastern nations bordering on seas, began, 
during this period, to send colonies into countries. at a 
distance. Thus Greece was colonized, and afterwards 
other countries in Europe and in Africa. Besides Ar- 
gos, founded by In'achus, and Ath'ens by Cecrops, the 
kingdom of Sycion, near Cor'inth, was founded some 
time before. 

5. The traiffic of nations between one another has 
been an employment which has progressively advanced 
from the earliest ages. During the time of Abraham, 
it had advanced so far, as that metals had become a 
medium of exchange. 

We find a place of sepulture paid for by a certain 
weight of silver. A general superabundance of the 
necessaries of life must be produced, before nations 
determine a certain quantity of gold or silver substan- 
ces, to be an equivalent for the exchangeable value o 
any commodity in barter. 
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PERIOD IV, 

THE PERIOD OF THE TROJAN WAR 

SXTXS08 FROM 

THK D£PABTUBE OF THE ISRAELITES 

FROM EGYPT, 

1491 TEARS B. C. 

10 

THE DEDICATION OF SOLOMON'S 

TEMPLE, 

1004 YEARS B. C. 

This is a period of 487 years 
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We may enumerate six principal events un 

der this period. 
Firstj the Departure of the Israelites out of 

Egypt : 

Second, the Entrance of the Israelites into 

the land of Ca^naan : 

Third, the Argonautic Expedition : 
Fourth, the Taking of Troy by the Greeks 
Fifth, the Return of the Heracli^dte in Pelc 

ponne'sus. 
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Sixth, the Establishment of Monarchy among 
thj Israelites. 

The facts recorded in profane history begin to b« 
more interesting and authentic ; though there is yet 
much fable. Scripture carries on its agreeable and 
well attested record. 

1. The Departure of the Israelites firam Egypt 
was accomplished in a miraculous manner, un- 
der Moses their leader. This event took place 
about 1491 years B. C. and was connected with 
the destruction of vast multitudes of the Egyp- 
tians. 

Moses was the most distinguished character of an- 
cient times. Having by the Providence of God been 
preserved from drowning, through his exposure \\\ 
infancy, being discovered by an Egyptian princess, he 
was by this means brought up in the family of Pha'- 
raoh. 

Selected by God as the instrument of saving the 
Israelites, he was in due time called to his work ; and 
afler a series of wonderful interpositions on f\e part 
of the Supreme Being, he led the people out from be- 
fore Pharaoh, into the borders of the prcinised land. 
This event was connected with the most disastrous 
consequences to the Egyptians, their whole army who 
pursued the Israelites being drowned in the Red Sea. 

During the wanderings of the Israelites in the wil- 
nerness, they received the divine law ; and also their 
national institutions, by the hand of Moses, under the 
direction of Jehovah himself, by which they became 
distinguished from all other nations on earth. Having 
conducted them through many difficulties and dangers 
in sight of Canaan, he died without entering it himself, 
1447 B. C. 

2. The Entrance of the Israelites into the land 
of Cn'naany was in fulfilment of the Divine pro- 
mise to their fathers. Joshua was their leader on 
th^s occasion, and he conducted the enterprise 
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nith great siccess. The date of this event 10 
1451 years B.C. 

Joshua having brought the people to the banks ol 
che river Jordan, its waters divided to afford them a 
passage over it, which, of course, was executed in en 
tire safety. They were occasionally repulsed, but, in 
general, were eminently successful in their battlei 
with the Canaanites. 

Indeed this was rather the effect of the divine assist- 
ance than of their own superior council or courage 
On account of the awful wickedness of the inhabitant? 
God had determined to destroy them, and Joshua wap 
the minister of his vengeance. He conquered thirty 
one cities in the course of 6 years. He died 1426 B. C 

3. The Argonautic Expedition was the first 

freat foreign enterprise of the Greeks, led by 
ason, 1263 years B. C. It belongs to their 
mythology, or system of fables, though it was 
doubtless a real event. Its destination was to 
Colchis. 

This is supposed to have been an adventure both foi 
military and mercantile purposes. Under the allusion 
of a " golden fleece," the object was to open the com 
merce of the Euxine Sea, and to secure some estab 
lishments on its coast. 

The plan of the voyage was marked out by the 
astronomer Chiron, who formed also, for the use of the 
^araen, a scheme of the constellations, accurately fix 
ing the solstitial and equinoctial points. 

This circumstance has enabled Sir Isaac Newton 
to reform the ancient chronology, by calculating the 
regular procession of the equinoxes from that period 
down. 

4. The Taking of Troy by the Greeks^ after a 
siege of ten years, occurred 118^ B. C. and was 
accomplished either by storm or surprise. This 
event has been greatly celebrated in ancient 
poetry 
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The detail of the Trojan War rests chiefly on th« 
authority of Horner, and as to its principal facts, is 
certainly deserving of credit. After Troy was entered 
by the Greeks, it was set on flre in the night, and burnt 
to tlie ground. Not a trace of its ruins exists at the 
present time. 

The state of the military art in Greece may be esti- 
mated from such an account as Honfer has given un 
of the siege of Troy. The arts of attack and defence 
were very rude and imperfect. The siege was wholly 
of the nature of a blockade, and therefore necessarily 
prolonged. 

5. Hie Return of the Heracli'da into Pelopon* 
nesus is dated 1 104 B. C. The Heraclidse were 
the descendants of Hercules, who with his 
whole family had been banished from his coun- 
try, while an usurper held the crown. After a 
century they returned and took possession of 
the states of Mycenae, Argos, and Lacedemon. 

Hercules, who was the adopted son of Amphictyon, 
was entitled to the throne of Af yce^nae. Having how- 
ever accidentally killed Elec'tryon, he was expelled 
from his country, and consequently lost the sceptre. 
In his exiled state, he performed, as is well known, 
many wonderful exploits. 

Having bequeathed his possessions to his sons, they 
at length returned to Peloponnesus, and subduing all 
their enemies, took possession of the states above 
mentioned. A long period of civil war followed, and 
Greece, divided among a number of petty tyrants, be- 
came a prey to oppression or anarchy. The difficul 
ties of the times forced many of the Greeks abroad, 
who founded important colonies. 

6. The Establishment of Monarchy among the 
braelites took place 1079 B. C. The people 
became dissatisfied with Theocracy, or the im- 
mediate government of God, and he, according 
to their request, gave them a king. 
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After the conquest of Ca^riaaii, the Israelites, with 
h^ine intertnission, were directed by leaders called 
Jt idges, during -he space of 356 years. They acknow- 
ledged no other king but God, though they paid re- 
spect to the Judges, as the delegates of his power, 
and to the Priests, as the superintendents of his 
worship. 

Some of these Judges were very eminent men, par- 
ticularly Gid'eon, Samson, and Samuel, who was the 
last of them. As the people (though very unwisely) 
wished to be like the nations around them, a king was 
granted them, through the ministration of Samuel. 

Saul was the first king. His reign, prosperous at 
first, Was at lecgth marked by crime and ill success. 
David suQceedet', who was one of the most pious, war- 
lij^e, and prosp rous monarchs that ever sat on the 
Israelitish thro e. He greatly enlarged the bounds 
of Palestine b conquest, and built up the religious 
institutions of .lis country. His son Solomon, so cele 
brated for wealth and wisdom, succeeded him. 

Wlntlnmlufft^ eftatactrru in PrvioU HV. 

1. Jt^sesj the first Hebrew lawgiver and 
leader. 

2. Joshua^ conqueror of Canaan, and pious 
military chieftain. 

3. Orpheus^ the father of poetry. 

4. Sanison, a Judge of Israel, and endowed 
with extraordinary strength. 

5. David, king of Israel, a warrior and poet 

1. Moses was endowed with extraordinary talents 
and virtues, and as a legislator of God's chosen people^ 
was an eminent instrument of promoting the designs 
of Providence in the world. See Exodus to Deutero- 
nomy. 

2. Joshua succeeded Moses in conducting the Israel- 
ites into Canaanj and acquired renown both as a wai 
rior and a servant of the Most High. See Joshua, 

3 Orpheus flourished a little before the Argonatitic 
Expedition He was a native of Thrace, and 
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faLious as a physician, poet, and musician. See Ltih 
priere^s Classical Dictionary, 

4. Samson^s prodigious strenj^th was exerted against 
the enemies of his country. Being betrayed and taken 
prisoner he threw down the Temple of Dagon upon 
himself and 3000 Philistines, all of whom perished. See 
Judges chap, 13 to 17. 

5. Davidy from a keeper of the flock, was raised to 
the throne. His piety, poetical talents, and various 
accomplishments as a ruler, have rendered him exceed- 
ingly famous. See 1 Samuel IGih chap, to 1 Kinea 

jItttocrUatuouis cf^tdrrbatfonis on 

1. During this period, the business of colonizaJtion 
continued to be carried on with great success. From 
such small beginnings communities arose, which soon 
became renowned in arts and arms. 

SaPamis was built by Teucer, and other important 
settlements were made, principally in Europe. Seve- 
ral were made also by the Greeks on the opposite coast 
of Asia Minor, viz. Eph^esus, Smyrna, &c. 

2. With the increase of nations, those arts and 
9ciences that were then known, continued to spread. 
Letters having already been introduced into Greece 
a foundation was laid for that astonishing improve- 
ment which was afterwards made by this ingenious 
people. 

LUerature was soon cultivated by them, and poetry 
9prang up as early as the times of Orpheus, Linus, and 
Musseus. We have no works, however, handed down 
to us from this people, prior to the days of Homer 
and Hesiod, who belong to the next succeeding period. 

The PhcRnicians had their early historians, but 
Sanchoni'athon is the only name known to us. Moses 
without any doubt, is the most ancient writer, whose 
works are now extant ; and we have a succession of 
Hebrew writers from him down to the Captivity. 

3. When all other nations of the earth were blinder) 
•jy superstition, &nd devoted to the worship of false 
gods, the li^ht of the tnie rdigion shone on the com 
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mi uty of the Israelites. By a very peculiar code of 
laws, they were wholly separated in their habits, uoil 
civil and religious institutions from the nations ihai 
surrounded them. 

It was mostly during this period that the Mtftholo^ 
of the heathens, or their system of rdigious worahtp^ 
sprang up, or was greatly matured and improv^Hl 
Their Gods and Goddesses were merely deified men 
and women, who became illustrious by their exploits, 
or, as in most instances was the fact, became notorious 
for their vices. The superstition common to rude na- 
tions gave rise to their famous oracles. 

4. The magnificent dtics, and works of art whi^ti 
were reared or embelhshed during this period, aie 
most of them scarcely visible in ruins. It is difficult 
now to ascertain even the site of Nineveh, Babylon or 
Troy. The Egyptian Memphis and Arsin^oe are ob- 
literated from the face of the earth. Even the mighty 
Thebes, and the classical Ath^ens, lie prostrate in ruins. 

The pyramids of Egypt are the most entire monu 
ments of ancient art which remain to the present 
time. Diodo^rus, the historian, v^ho lived before the 
Dirth of Christ, supposes the largest of these pyramids 
to have been built 1000 years before his day. 

5. During this period the most celebrated of the 
solemn games among the Greeks were instituted. They 
were four in number, viz. the Olympic, the Pythian, 
the Neme'an, and the Ist'hmean. They consisted chief 
ly in contests of skill in all athletic exercises ; and the 
prizes were chiefiy honorary marks of distinction. 
These games produced great political effect. 

The Isthmean games were instituted 1322 years B. C. 
at Cor^inth. The Olympic games were instituted 1222 
years B. C. by Hercules. They were not however 
regularly celebrated till revived a third iime by CorcB- 
lius, B. C. 775. From this period they constitute an 
epoch, the first certain one in profane history, to which 
ail important events are referred. 

6. The civilized nations of the East, which were in 

general probably about their height during this period, 
ad amassed vet} considerable riches, as is apparent 
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from the nplendid cities they had built. Cymmeret^ sa* 
far as it was pursued, was doubtless the great meaDi; 
of diffusing wealth. 

The ridies amassed by David, and aflerward» by 
Solotnoii, towards the close of this period, seem to 
have been immensev They centered very considerably 
in the famous city of Jerusalem. In the case of the 
Israelites, they were acquired by conquest and com* 
merce both. 

Commerce and naval arehiUcture were not, however, 
in these times, confined to the shores of Phoenicia and 
Palestine in the East, or of Egypt and the Indian Ocean 
in the.Sout^ In the short period intervening between 
the Argonautic and Trojan expeditions, the GreeJuk. 
must have made very considerable improvements, at- 
least in nautical science. 

The Argonautic Jleei must have consisted of vessels' 
DO oetter than our modern fishing boats. But tlie ' 
fleet sent out in the expedition to Troy, consisted of 
fOOO or 1200 ships, the largest of which carried 120 
uen each ; the smallest, 50. 

These ships, however, must have been ve^ rudely 
constructed — they were only half decked^— b.r.Y with- 
out iron in any part, and even without the usr of the 
■aW| which ¥7 \8 then not invented. 
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PERIOD V, 

THE PERIOD OF HOMER, 

xxtkHds from 

^>aB i>Ei>icATioN OF ^tmtonoNm 

1004 YEARS B. C. 
TO 

THE FOUNDING OF SOMEy 

752 YEARS B. G. 
^includes the ^aee ef252 yean. 



Xnipottant ffitentu fit HrrtoH V. 

'We may notice six principal events tvithin 
iius period. 

First J the Dedication of SoPomon^s Temple: 

Second, the Introduction of Homer-s Poelns 
into Greece : 

Third, the Reformation of the tlepublic c/f 
J acede^mon by Lycur'gus : 

Fourth, the Building of Carthage by Di^do : 

Fifth, the Founding of the Kingdom of Ma- 
<cadon by Car'anus : 

Sixth, the Preaching of Jonah to the Nin'e-* 
sVites. 

Towards the latter part of this period, portions of 
profane history begin to be certain: and sacred hi»* 
lory, always certain, is still more minute and patticulai 
4 
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f . The Dedication of Solomon's Temple at Jfe- 
rusalem took place 1004 years before the birth 
of Christ. It was performed by King Solomor. 
in presence of all the assembled tribes of Israt>^, 
with the most solemi. religious rites and ce,: 
monies. 

This magnificent structure was completed in about 
BOTen years. The plan had been devised by David, 
and materials, money, and artificers provided for its 
execution. An incalculable amount of gold was em- 
ployed in constructing it. It was probably the most 
superb and costly edifice of which antiquity can boast. 

There have been many buildings much larger than 
this temple, but none perhaps in which the workman- 
ship was more exquisite, or the materials more valua- 
ble. The body of the building was only a little more 
than 90 feet in length, 30 in breadth, and 45 in height. 
There were, however, a splendid porch, and numerous 
ornaments botnt within and without. 

The reign of Solomon was characterized by abun- 
dance, peace, and prosperity ; but towards the close of 
it he met with trouble. His subjects became disaffect- 
ed towards him, through the burdensome imposts laid 
upon them, to support his expenses, and be himself 
became luxurious and effeminate, and by idolatry 
brought dishonour on the cause of religion. 

His wisdom, however, is proverbial, aud his piety, 
we hope, was sincere, and his repentance deep. For 
his father David's s«ke, the evil threatened to his 
kingdom did not occur in his day, but it occurred 
during the reigii of his son Rehobo^am, when ten tribes 
revolted from their monarch, and constituted a sepa* 
rate kingdom. 

2. The Introduction of llomer^s Poems from 
Ahia into Greece^ contributed very considerably 
to the literary taste, distinction, and spirit of the 
Greeks. They were brought into Greece about 
PP6 B C. 
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Homer was among the first, and probably the most 
^i^iiiient of all the writers of heathen antiqitity. The 
hterary world down to this day have bowec to his au- 
thority, and owned the force of his genius. His poems 
have been taken as the model of all similar pc»ems 
written smce his day. 

They had a powerful effect on the mint s of the 
aspiring Greeks ; and though several ages €*li psed be- 
fore Greece shone out in literature and the arts, the 
{)roductions of this bard had made the preparation, and 
aid the foundation of the splendid era which after- 
wards followed. 

Lycurgus, who had travelled into Crete and Egypt, 
to observe the laws and institutions of those countries, 
at length visited Asia Minor, where he found the pro- 
ductions now spoken of. 

As Homer was a wandering minstrel, and is sup- 
posed to have produced his Iliad and Odyssey in de- 
tached pieces, and separate ballads, it was not unti* 
some time afterwards that they were brought into the 
form they now assume. This was done by certain 
learned men, under the direction of Pisis'tratus, king 
of Athens. 

3. TAc Reformation of the Republic of Lace-- 
demon by Lycurgus commenced 884 years B. C. 
By means of the institutions of this legislator, 
Lacedemon, from a weak and distracted state, 
arose to great distinction and power among the 
Grecian republics. 

Lacedemon, or Sparta, was situated in Peloponne'sus, 
the southern part of Greece, and upon the division ©f 
that country among the Heracli'dae, fell t<f the share of 
Aristode'mus. On his death Sparta was governed 
jointly by his two sons, and this double monarchy 
transmitted to the descendants of each, continued in 
the separate branches for near 900 years. 

The state, by this means, was weakened by civil 
commotions, and the people, feeling the want of c< n 
stitutional laws, chose Lycurgus to be tVeir legislat i 
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His arrangements were in many respects peculiar, an^ 
cann )t aere be well detailed. 

It nay be stated, however, generally, that he mada 
an equal division of land among the people, abolished 
the I se of gold and silver, substituting iron as a me- 
ilium of exchange, instituted a similarity of dress, and 
ordained that all shoidd take their meals in public. 

Children he took from their parents at the age of 
seven years, and placed them in public schools, vvher^ 
they experienced a rigid discipline, which fitted them 
to act well their part as citizens and men. The laws 
of Lycurgus continued in force 500 years, during which 
time Sparta conquered many of the neighbouring 
states, and became the most powerful republic in 
Greece. 

4. The Building of Carthage by Dido look 
place, according to one account, 869 years B. 
G. or, according to another, not until a hundred 
years later. Its early history is but little known. 
Its subsequent history is closely interwoven with 
that of Rome. 

Dido was a Ty'rian princess, who, being persecuted 
by the tyranny of her brother Pygmalion, left hor 
country, with a train of followers, and settled in Af- 
rica, at one or other of the periods above mentioned. 
She fixed her habitation at the bottom of a gulph on a 
peninsula, near the spot where Tunis now stands. 

It is probable she might have found a few inhabit- 

ants in the place, whom its local advantages had 

induced to settle there ; but to her and her attendants 

Carthage is doubtless indebted for a regular founda- 

on. 

l^ie colony had the same language, and nearly the 
same laws, and the same national character with the 
narent state. The city became at length, particularly 
at the period of the Punic wars, one of the most splen- 
did in the world. It had under its dominion 300 small 
cities bordering on the Me<literranean sea. 

Possessing *\ po lulatiou of 700.0010 inhubltants, and 
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r.ith >n im..ieiise number of temples and public di ild- 
itigs, not a wreck of all its grandeur now remains. It 
lies buried under the ruins of its own walls. The 
casual appearance of drains and reservoirs are the only 
objects which can now lead to the discovery of its 
original position. 

5. The Founding of the Kingdom ofMacedon, 
by CaraniLs, we date 807 years B. C. Obscure 
at first, it became a powerful monarchy, and at 
length overthrew the liberties of Greece. 

The most that we know of Caranus is, that he was 
an Argive by birth, and a descendant of Hercules. He 
established the regal government in Macedonia, which, 
in spite of the dangers that proved fatal to it in most 
of the Grecian states, subsisted for the space of 647 
years, in this kingdom. 

The reign of the warlike Philip first brought Mace- 
don into notice, and in the battle of Cheerone'a he 
subjected all t^e Grecian communities to his dominion. 
Of him and his still more warlike son Alexander the 
Great, we shall have hereafter an occasion to speak. 

6. The Preaching of Jonah to the JVinevites, an 
event of very considerable interest, as related 
in the Bible, is dated 806 years B. C. The ob- 
ject of the preaching was to denounce the di- 
vine judgments against this people, on account 
of their wickedness. 

Jonah, a prophet of Jeho'vah, was commanded Ui 
make known the divine displeasure against the inha- 
bitants of Nineveh, and to declare their doom, since 
their iniquities had nearly ripened them for destruc- 
tion. Being however sinfully averse to the perform- 
ance of this unpleasant task, he attempted to flee in 
a ship *o Tarshish. 

Here he was overtaken by the just judgment of God, 
in beirg thrown overboard by the seamen, into the 
midst of the sea, where he must have immediately 
perished, had not God interposed in a miraculous niau- 
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of jeing swallowed by a very large fish, in the stcy 
iiu'.ch of which he was preserved, during three daytf 
aui tights, when God caused the fish to cast him out 
on di/ land. 

Taught by such an admonition, he, upon a second 
application from the Lord, repaired to the scene of 
his duty, and declared the divine will as he was di- 
rected. The Ninevites, alarmed by the threatened 
prediction, humbled themselves before Jehovah, in 
consequence of which a temporary respite was granted 
them. 

We learn however from history, that the Assyr'ian 
empire, of which Nineveh was the capital, ended soon 
afterwards under Sardanapa^us, and that three mo- 
narchies rose from its ruins, viz. Nineveh, Babylon, and 
the kingdom of the Medes. 

I3f0tfnstt{0l)eli tiTfiatactmi in JprrioDf V. 

1. Solomon^ endowed with extraordinary 
wisdom. 

2. Homer J the greatest of the Grecian poets. 

3. Hefsiod^ an eminent Greek poet. 

4. LycurguSy reformer of the Spartan repub- 
lic, and a wise legislator. 

6. IsaVah^ the greatest of the prophetical wri- 
ters. 

1. SoUmumy son of David, was king of Israel after 
his father. He is celebrated for his wisdom, for his 
piety in early life, and the temple which he erected at 
Jerusalem, in honour of the God of Israel. He wrote 
the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles, 
and died 975 B. C. See 1 Kings 12 chapters, 

2. Homer was the most ancient of all profane wi iters. 
The Arundelian Marbles fix his era at 907 B. C. But 
when he was born, who were his parents, and what 
the circumstances of his life, are unknown. No less 
th'm 7 cities dispute the honour of giving him birth. 
Hr; is said to have been a wandering minstrel and Ui 
tit ve hren blind S*:e. Lempnere'S Classical Dtctknary 
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3 Henody according to the best accour ts, lived in 
ttie age of Homer 907 B. C. Few of hia works are 
extant. See Lempnere^s Classical Dictionary. 

i. Lycurgus succeeded his brother on the Spartan 
th/rr.c, but he resigned it to his nephew. His integri- 
ty nised him up enemies, and he retired to Crete. The 
co.jfusion which followed his departure induced him 
to return at the earnest solicitations of his country- 
men. He now set about a reform in Sparta^ which he 
had no difficulty in effecting, as his plan was warmly 
approved by the oracle of Delphi, at that time held in 
great veneration by the Greeks. After the institutions 
of his severe but salutary laws he retired from Sparta 
and died, as is supposed, at Crete, 870 B. C. 

5 /^ataii was of the lineage of David. He prophe- 
sied from 735 to 681 B. C. and is said to have been cut 
in two with a wooden saw, by the cruel king Manas'- 
seh. 

JUtocf Ilaitf 0110 ^tinerbatfons on 19f rioDf 17« 

1. During this period the nations whose civilization 
had recently commenced continued to advance. Syria 
and Greece began to rise into notice, and in the latter 
especially, some very wise institutions were establish- 
ed. Syria, though it rapidly advanced au power, was 
a kingdom of very short duration. 

Some of the more ancient nations were on the wane. 
The Israelitish monarchy, which was at its height under 
David and Solomon, began to decline afler the death 
of the latter. The old Assyr'ian empire tottered to its 
fall. As we have already learnt, the foundations of a 
few mighty sovereignties were laid during this period, 
particularly those of Macedon and Carthage. 

2. The state of the arts during this period may Imj 
judged of from the works by which it was distinguish- 
ed. Artists in those times had very imperfect ideas of 
the elegant and beautiful. They were fond of that 
which was showy and ostentatious, unless the temple 
at Jerusalem be an exception. 

Of this the Egyptian pyramids, some of which wer« 
orobab y built diiring this period, are n procf, as al.?^ 
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muny of the stupendous works with which Bahylon 
was t iorned. The correct and tasteful in architecture 
were little known. 

By the time now under review, several nations had 
made considerable proficiency in the aria of statiuiry, 
actdpture, and embroidery. The statues of Babylon in 
particular were quite numerous. The Phceniciana 
were skilled in the manufacture of precious stuffs, and 
in a great degree in the art of dyeing in particular. 

3. The learning and literaiure of these times were 
not great, except in a very few individuals ; as, for 
instance, Solomon, Homer, and Hesiod. As to poetry, 
it was very ancient in Greece ; but though Orpheus, 
Museeus, and Linus preceded Homer, he was the only 
master of poetry, and the poet of all ages and nations. 

The philosophy of those times was a species of wild 
mythology ; sometimes religious, sometimes moral, and 
sometimes political; such as is tol)e found in the Or^ 
phicSf and in Homer and Hesiod. < 

4. Commerce flourished in a degree which, for this 
early period of the world, must appear somewhat sur 
prising. The fleets of Israel, under the direction of 
Tyrian mariners, traded to the land of Ophir, which 
some suppose to he a district in Ethiopia, and others 
suppose to be some part of India. Their course was 
probably by the Red Sea. 

Doubtless during this period considerable improve- 
ment was made in the constniction of their vessels^ «a 
otherwise so long voyages could not have been proae 
cuted with any degree of safety or convenience. 

5. The monarchical form of g'ovemmen^ generally 
prevailed except among the Greeks, some of whom 
exhibited the earliest, though very imperfect, modes 
of a republican government and free institutions. 

Monarchs were mostly absolute and despotic — ^ma- 
sters of the lives and properties of their subjects, and 
from the samples which we have among the Assyrian 
and Babylonian princes, and the kings of Israel, we 
may conclude that they were almost or wholly a very 
worthless and despicable race. 

C). ^s during the preceding period, so in this, the 
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hghx Ji L>e trui religion shone only among the chosen 
|)eo|f .e >f ^od, unless it may have been, that a few in - 
dividu^is iki ihe surrounding nations obtained some 
partial and tijik^sient glimpses of the truth. It is with 
considerable rcajon supposed, that several cf the an- 
ciemt 8«ges4 at dUftirent' time», acquired some portion 
of the information ^^ontained in the Scriptures. 

Bat, though the ii^e religion was known only to the 
Flebrews as a comma.uty, it began to disappear among 
them. After the revolt of the tea tribes, for political 
as well as Telicrious rt^asons, a new temple and a new 
priesthood were instituted, in consequence of which 
very e^ssential deviatioti» from the original institution 
of Moses crept in, and their religion became a mixture 
of Judaism and pagan idolatry. 

An awful series of vice^ wars, massacrts, servitude^ 
famine and pestilence followed this separation. Some, 
however/ of the kings' of Judah, were pious men, which 
was not the fact with the kings of^the ten tribes, and 
the revelation of Jehovah was preserved only among 
the Jews in its purity, by means princ*4pally of the 
temple and worslup. which existed in Jcru^salem 
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PERIOD VI, 

THE PERIOD OF ROMAN KINGS, 

EXTEICDS FROM 

THE FOUNDING OF BOKB, 

752 YEARS B. C. 

TO 

THE BATTLE OF MAR'ATHON, 

480 YEARS B. C. 

The length of this period is 262 years. 



Xmpottant ISiiento in l^etioH UK* 

Six principal events are to be assigned to 
this period. 

First, the Foundation of Rome by Rom'ulus 

Second, the Carrying of the ten tribes of 
[srael into captivity : 

Third, the Taking of Jeru^salem by Nebu« 
chadnez'zar : 

Fourth, the Conquest of Baby'lon, by Cyrus 
he Great ^ 
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Fifth, the Return of the Jews Irom their cap- 
tivity : 

Sixths the Abolition of the regal government 
at Rome. 

Profane history now rises in authenticity and accu 
f acy, and the history of different nations is consequem 
ly more interesting, and to be depended on. Tb 
rabulous times end soon after the beginning of th*i 
period. 

1. The Foundation of Rome by Romfulus, 75C? 
years before the Christian era, was connected 
with the rise and establishment of the most pow- 
erful empire which has ever existed. The city 
was peopled by runaway slaves and criminals, 
and at first had neither laws, nor rules, and but 
few women. ♦ 

Rom^ulus was the son of Rhea Sylvia, a vestal, and 
was, together with his twin-brother Remias, preserved 
n infancy in a remarkable manner. Being, by the 
death of his brother, at the age of eighteen years, left 
sole commander of a band of Robbers, he began the 
foundation of what has since been called ^ the eternal 
city." 

It took the name of its founder, and was built upon 
the Palatine hill. The city was almost square, and 
about a mile in circumference, containing 1000 houses, 
more properly huts. Even the palace of Rom^ulus 
was built of reeds, and thatched with straw. 

Having become king, he introduced order and disci- 
pline, which gradually improved under Numa, and 
severa. succeeding sovereigns. The circumstances 
ra which this people were placed, naturally gave rise 
to continual animosities, which were commonly set- 
tled by battles, in which they were almost always 
victorious. 

Romulus divided the people into three tribes, and 
each tribe into ten companies, each of which consisted 
of 100 men, headed by a centur'on. He divided the 
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larjd into three parts ; one for the? snpport of govern 
ment, another fur the maintenance of religion, and a' 
third into portions of two acres to every citizen. 

2. The Carrying of the ten tribes of Israel into 
captivity^ by Shalmane^ser, put an end to the Is- 
raelitish kingdom. It occurred 721 years B. C. 
and was the consequence, under Providence, 
of their awful sinfulness. 

The ten tribes had existed as a separate kingdom 
from the time of Jerobo^am, under a succession of 
irreligious princes. The city of Saiila'ria wa6 their 
capital. 

Under their last kitig Hose'a, Sama'ria was besieged 
by Shahnane^ser, and, after three years, .taken aud 
plundered. The Assyr'ian king destroyed the king- 
dom, by leading the greater part of the inhabitants into 
captivity, who were dispersed throughout Assyr^ia, a«ui 
never more returned. 

Some few, who remained iii Canaan, were inter- 
mixed with strangers, and from that mixture sprung 
the motley race, which were afterwards known under 
the name of Samar'itans. The prophets describe the 
sufferings of the Israelites as exceedingly great, and 
brought upon them by their departure from the in- 
stitutions of Moses, and by their general and monstrous 
wickedness. 

3. The taking of Jeru^salem by J^ebuchadnez'- 
zar followed the destruction of Sama'ria, aftei 
the lapse of little more than a century, viz. 606 
B. C. The city and its temple were razed ti 

their foundations. 

Aiier the extinction of the Israelitish nation, already 
raenti oned, the kingdom of Judah enjoyed but a pre 
carious existence. It was invaded, at different times. 
by the Habylo^nians, rendered tributary, and finally 
subdued. 

Jeru'salem was taken after a twelve montlis' siege 
— Zedeki'ah, the king of Judah, and his family, were 
bken prisoners ; the latter were ppt to death ; but the 
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miserable father, afler being obliged to witiieMi the 
scene, had his eyes pat out, and was carried captive to 
Babylon in chains. 

The captain of Nebuchadnez'zar, agreeably to or- 
ders, levelled Jerusalem, the temple, and the royal 
plilace to the around, and laid waste the country far 
arid near. All the principal persons, and the most 
skilful artists of every kind, were removed to Babylon. 

4. The Conquest of Bal/yhn by Cyrus the 
Great terminated the Babylonian empire. The 
city was entered by stratagem. Belshaz^zer 
being shut up in his capital, was killed, aiid 
Babylonia was made a province of Persia. Thitf 
event happened 538 years B. C. 

Cyrus is celebrated both in profane and sacred his- 
tory. In the providence of God he was appointed as 
- the restorer or the Jews from their captivity, whom 
h^ treated with great kindness. 

He mounted the throne of Persia, which was fin 
inconsiderable power before his time, succeeding his 
fathei* Camby'ses in that sovereignty, and his uncle 
Cyarax'es in the sovereignty of the Modes. These 
empires he united. Besides the Babylonians, he van- 
quished the Lyd%ns, subjected the greatest part of 
Lesser Asia, and made himself master of Assyr'ia anq 
Ara'bia. 

■Cyrus spent the last part of hi's life in consolidating 
hiiT Vast conquests, being greatly beloved not only by 
his own natural subjects, but by those of the conquer- 
ed nations. 

5. TTie Return of the Jews from the Captivity 
was accomplished by meansof Cyrus, who pub- 
lished an edict permitting their return. This 
event, which occurred during the first year pf 
toe sole reign ot Cyrus, is dated 536 years B. C. 

The Jews were held in captivity to the Babylonians 
*a8t seventy years. Many of them seeni to have bten 
5 
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made truly humble and pious, by means ol their ca« 
lamicy, and they adhered resolutely to the worship of 
their fathers. 

Cyrus restored to them all the vessels of the temple 
which Nebuchadnez^zar had brought with him from 
Jeru'salem. He permitted them to rebuild the temple, i 
and even furnished them with means. This work they ; 
accomplished in four years. 

The history of the Jews is continued in the Old 
Testament about 100 years after their return, during 
which period they were greatly favoured by the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus, especially from the time of Dari'us 
and under Artaxerx'es, the Ahasue'rus of the scrip- 
tures. The scripture narrative ends at the above 
named period. 

6. The Abolition of the regal government a 
Rome was occasioned by the tyranny of Tar'- 
quin, surnamed the proud, its seventh King. 
This event happened 509 years B. C. Brutus 
and Collati'nus were the chief agents in bring- 
ing it about. 

Tarquin ingratiated himself with the lower orders, 
to weaken, by their means, the power of the higher ; 
but being extremely insolent and cruel, he at length 
disgusted all classes of his subjects. 

A rape committed by his son Sextus on Lucretia. 
tne wife of Collatinus, who had, in a paroxysm of 
grief, killed herself, roused the vengeance of her hus- 
band and friends, particularly the stern and inflexible 
Brutus ; the consequence of which was his expulsion 
with ignominy from Rome, and with him the utter 
abolition of a monarchical government among the Ro« 
mans. After this event, annual consuls were chosen. 

It is not to be concealed, however, that there are 
circumstances which throw a degree of suspicion on 
this portion of the Roman history. It is to be noted 
that but seven kings reigned durirg this period, which 
was 244 years, and that some of these died violent 
diaths. 
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Horeover, it in allowed that there were no bistoriaDS 
Tor the first live centuries posterior to the building of 
Rome : and Livy testifies, that almost all the ancient 
records were destroyed, when the Gauls took the city 
in 385 B. C. 

Blutinnnlulitti ^Ixavatttvu in ^tviuls VH. 

1. RomfuJus^ founder and first king of Rome. 

2. Sap^phoy a Greek poetess, inventor of tho 
Sapphic verse. 

3. So^loriy Legislator of Athens, and one of 
the wisest men of Greece. 

4. Thanhs, founder of the Ionic philosophy 

5. Cyprus, a wise and successful prince, who 
conquered most of the East. 

6. Anacfreon^ a Greek poet, and father of 
Anacreontic verse. 

1. Bjom'tduSy in conjunction with his twin-brother 
Re'mus, performed several exploits, before he built 
Rome, ttis heroism and energy prepared the Romans 
to become a powerful people. He reigned 39 years, 
and died 714 B. O. 

2. Sap'pho was celebrated for her beauty as well as 
poetical talents ; she was born in the island of Les^bos, 
about 600 B. C. Her tender attachments were so 
strong, that not succeeding in her passion for Pha'on, 
she threw herself into the sea from Mount Leu'cas. 
Two fragments of her poetry remaining are so beau- 
tiful, as to show that she was deservedly called the 
tenth Muse, 

3. The birth place of So'lon was Sal'amis. He 
travelled first, and &flerwards, in the capacity of law- 

B'ver, made a reform in every department at Athens, 
e was one of the Gnomists or seven sages of Greece, 
and the most eminent of his countrymen. He died, 
as some report, in Cy'prus, in his 80th year, 558 B. C 
4 TliafUa was one of the seven sages of Greece 
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born at Mile^tus in lo'nia. In quest of know]edge*h« 
travelled into various countries, and at Meui'phis be 
measured the height ami extent of a pyramid by its 
shadow. He was the first Grecian who calculated ^ 
solar eclipse. He died in his 96lh year ; about 548 
B.C. 

5. Cyprus was the founder of the PersiaB «mpk!^; 
As already intimated he was a great conqueror ; — he 
wiis e<jually distinguished for his civic virtues. His 
deitth IS variously reported^ aboqt 530 B. C. 

6. Anacfrton flourished about 532 B. O. The poetry 
which he wrote was lyric in its character. His odes, 
amatory and bacchahdiati, though worthless as to their 
sentiments, have been the admiration of ev^ry age fat 
their sweet^ss and elegeinee. He Was <^hoked b^ a 
grope in his 85fh year. 

1. The fate of the Hebrew nation, one portion 0f 
¥^hich had ceased to exist, and the other had ceased 
to exist independently, during this period, forms an 
impressive comment On the dealings of God tritK com' 
munities, tt manifests his regard of the principles of 
eternal justice, and in the case of the Hebrews in 
particular, confirms the prophetical declaratrons of 
scripture. 

True religion must have been but little known in the 
world, since among Ood^s chosen people so many 
enormities existed. A small portion of the Jews kept 
the hallowed flame alive, and the divine designs in re- 
gard to the great work of Redemption, aflerwards to 
be accomplished, seemed to be wonderfully fulfilled 
in the kind treatment which the Jews received from 
the sovereigns of Persia. 

The common virtues of humanity, the virtues of heroic 
ages, distinguished the nations that were now risifis 
t6 importance, particularly the Greeks and the Bo- 
mxni, the latter 6f whom had just begun to male .i 
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tgurein Italy. False systems of religion received an 
accession of streiij^th during this penod^ particUiafrly 
the Magianism of the East, in the writings of Zo^ 
roas'ter. 

2. During this period, oivUizaHan made' very consi' 
derable projnress, particulariy in Greece j under the in- 
stitutions of Lycur'gus and So'lon, and were ripening 
for that perfection which they attained in the next 
succeeding period. 

The Romans at this era, though a sensible and ener- 
getic, were but a half civilizeH people. Their ktnguagt 
was in that imperfect state which characterizes the Ian 
guage of every infant nation. T]ie very few fragments 
of sentences which have come down to usj such ai 
those that fire found in the ** Fraires ArDoIes^^^ and 
^Jj^^es Itegm,^* show a vast difference of the laiiguage 
then in u^e^ and that which was employed during ihe 
Augustan age. 

Greece was beginning to be adorned* by several- emi 
Dent poets and philosophers, while some pf the niore 
ancient nations in the East weoe sinking, or had already 
sunk in diecay. The Gno'itnsta, or atntn 9<tgt9 pf 
Chreece^ flourished during this period. 

3. The human mind, it is said, is never stationary ; 
if it does not go forward, it retrogrades. It evidently 
made a considerable advance during the present 
period, and mankind, by discoveries in science and 
phUosophy^ increased their stock of conveniences and 
comforts. 

We cannot tell exactly the progress made at this 
time in commerce, navigation^ and the other branches 
of human industry, as the records of these things are 
incomparably more scanty than of the wars and civil 
convulsions which took place. Those improvenc ents 
in the means of Hiving, and the enjoyments of life, 
which are so much thought of in these times, seem to 
have been affairs of minor iin|>ortance among the 
ancients. 

The inventions of later and quite modem times have 
multiplied, beyond account, the conveniences and cow 

5* 
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forts ( f life ; }et the spirit of invention and discovery^ itk 
the et rly period under review, was awaked in several 
count.nes, particularly in Greece. Even Rome had 
built her magnificent Capitol. 

4. Most of the governments which existed during 
this period, as in fornier periods, were monarchical ; 
vet that of Greece was a confederated republic, sin i- 
lar but much inferior both in theoretic and practic al 
excellence to that of these United States. 

Rome, before the conclusion of this period, is found 
added to the list of republics. Her government pre- 
viously had been strictly monarchical. The times 
•lowever were marked by violence, and a people whose 
origin was that of a lawless banditti, ill brooked the 
restraints of a monarchy. 

5. The Assyrian empire ceased to exist, upon the 
taking and destruction of Nin'eveh, its capital, by 
Nebuchadnezzar. But other nations, we have seen, 
were rising into existence and importance in the 
West. 

Several places of consequence were founded in this 
period, as Taren'tum, in Italy, by the Parthe'nians ; 
Chalce'don by the Megar^ians ; Byzan'tiura by P -.usa'' 
nias, king of Spar'ta ; and Cyre'ne, in Africa, rjr I attuf 
of Lacede MMNl. 
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PERIOD VII, 

THE PERIOD OF GRECIAN GLORY, 

EXTEVD8 FROM 

THE BATTLE OF MAR'ATHON, 

490 YEARS B. C. 
TO 

THE BIRTH OF ALEXAlfDER, 

356 TEARS B. C. 

The length of this period is 134 yecn. 



Xmiiottant 'BX^mtn in T^ttiHn TJSK* 

Six principal events are included in this 
period. 

Firsts the Battle of Mar'athon : 

Second^ the Destruction of Leon^idas and his 
band at Thermop'ylae : 

Thirdj the Dictatorship of Cincinna^tus al 
Rome: 

Fourth, the Retreat of 10,000 Greeks undei 
Xen^ophon : 

Fifth, the Taking of Rome by the Gauls : 

Siocth, the War between The'bes and Spar'ta 
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The sources of information in regard to evenis M 
lliis date, are most of them too authentic to be dou >t 
ed. Borne of the most eminent of the Greek historians 
then flourished, viz. Herod^otus, Thucyd^ides, and 
Xen'ophoQ. • 

1. 7%€ Battle of Mar'athon was fought be- 
tween the Greeks and Persians, in which the 
latter were defeated with great siatignter. The 
Greeks were led on by Milti^ades, and the Per- 
sians fought under Dari^us their king. This 
event occurred 490 years B. C* 

This war originated in the ambition of Darius, and 
his passion for revenge. After losing a large number 
of ships, he effected a landing of his troops in EubcB'a, 
and poured dbwti impetuously on At'tic'a. Milti^ades 
met them on the plain of M arathon, and slaughtered' 
6300 of the enenr»y, while his own loss was only 190 
men. 

For his heroic conduct Miltiades received from the 
Athe^nians, his countrymen, the basest ingratitude. 
He died of his wounds in prison, whither he had been 
thrust upon the imputation of treason, in an unsuccess- 
ful attack soon afterwards upon the Isle of Paros. 

An incident in this war, mentioned by Justin the 
historian, may be related. Cynegy^rus, the brother of 
the poet iSs^chylus, having |»erformed prodigies of 
valour, pursued the Persians o the shore, and laid 
hold of a ship, which was read { to sail, with his right 
hand. 

Some of the enemy seeing tl is, cut it off, on which 
he seized it with his lefl ; and oeing deprFved of that 
also, he fastened his teeth in it, end thus (expired. 

2. The Destruction of Leonidfis and his band 
at Thermop'ylce^ was an eminent instance of de- 
voted patriotism. It took place in an engage- 
ment which they had with the Persians at th$ 
celebrated pass. Leon^idas and his 300 men 
fcgisted the whole Persian army, till they were 
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OTer powered and crughed hj numbers. The 
date of this event is 480 years B. C. 

Xte^x^es, the spn of Dari'us, in prosecution of hia 
fatl^f^r's plans, had invaded Greece. It is estimated 
that )iis arriiy consisted of 2,000,000 of fighting men 
besides vast nun^bers of women and domestics— the 
largest army and assemblage of persops of which his- 
tory gives an account. 

To transport so vast a body of people, he employed 
1200 ships of war, and 3000 ships of burden. Landinj^ 
in Thes'saly, he proceeded by rapid marches to Ther- 
mop'ylae, a narrow defile on the bay anciently called 
ficUiacus, 

Leonidas, king of Sparta, was chosen to oppose this 
immense force with only 6000 men. During two days 
the Persians strove in vain to force' their way, and 
were repeatedly repulsed with great slaughter. Op- 
position however was fruitless, on account of the im- 
mense difference of numbers. 

Foreseeing certain ruin, the Spartan king command- 
ed all to retire but three hundred of his countrymen. 
His motive was to show the Persians what sort of 
people they had to encounter, and to acqnire immortal 
fame. He and his brave men were all destroyed. 

3. The Dictatorship of Cindnna'ius at Rome 
16 dated 456 years B. C. He hastened to resign 
ft at the expiration of sixteen days, having res- 
cued a Roman army from destruction, defeated 
a powerful enemy, and rendered other sigm^I 
services to his country. 

Afler Rome had become a republic, the executive 
power was held by two consuls annually chosen from 
among the Patricians at first, and afterwards from 
among the Plebeians also, or the lower order of the 
people, when the government became altogether demo- 
cratical. Besides these, there were ether officers 
entrusted with great power, as the tri mnes chosen 
from among the Plebeians, and, for a few years, th I 
Decem^viri. 
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The office of a Dicta'tor was a temporary de8|iotiiinv 
resorted to in times of imminent danger. The Dicta 
tor had absolute and unlimited authority, to provide 
for the public safety and defence, by enrolling all the 
citizens who were capable of bearing arms, and by 
putting to death any that should refuse obedience. 

Cincinna'tus, previously to being called to the die* 
tatorship, had been Consul ; but retiring to his little 
farm in the neighbourhood of Rome, he hoped to en- 
joy, during the remainder of life, domestic and rural 
tranquillity. The public danger, however, upon the 
invasion of the iGqui and Volsci, required a person of 
his great talents to hold this high office. 

He acquitted himself in it to the satisfaction of all 
parties, though the times were extremely turbulent. 
By extricating the army of one of the Consuls, which 
was hemmed in by the enemy, from its perilous situa-' 
tion,.and by defeating the enemy, and taking their city, 
he probably saved Rome itself from destruction. 

4. TAe Retreat of 10,000 Greeks under Xenfo^ 
phorij through an enemy's country 1600 miles in 
extent, was an instance of astonishing skill and 
success. It happened 401 years B. C. and is 
admirably described by Xenophon himself. 

A younger brother of Artaxerx'es Mne'mon formed 
the project of dethroning him, and, with the aid of 
13,000 Greeks, engaged him in battle near Babylon, 
but was defeated and slain. 

The remainder of the Grecian army, amountmg to 
10,000 men, were obliged either to submit to the ene- 
my, or to make good their retreat from Babylon to the 
banks of the Euxine. They chose the latter; and 
notwithstanding incredible hardships and dangers, 
they succeeded entirely. 

Their loss was not more than 1500 men, from sick 
ness, hardships, casualties and battles, during the 
whole course. This retreat is reckoned tiie most cele- 
brated in history, and, together with a beautiful account 
of it from Xenophon, has acquired for him and bji 
"^ountryn en signal honour. 
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But while the Greeks were so illustrious in wtr,1iie 
lustre of their character, particularly that of the AtLe- 
nians, was greatly tarnished by their treatment of 
Socrates, their countryman, about this time. This 
most eminent of heathen philosophers fell a victim to 
the resentment of the Athenians, on account of his 
teaching a purer and more rational religious worship, 
than that which prevailed among hi& countrymen. 

6. The Taking of Rome by the Gauhj was ef- 
fected under Bren^nus, their leader, 385 years 
B. C. Rome was laid waste and burnt by these 
barbarous invaders, who were, however, quickly 
expelled, and the city was rebuilt with wonder- 
ful rapidity. 

The Gauls, a branch of the great nation of the Celts, 
had opened to themselves a passage through the Alps 
at four different periods, and were at this time esta- 
blished in the country between those mountains and 
the Apennines. 

Commanded by Brennus, they laid siege to the 
£trus^can Clu'sium, the people of which, who were 
destitute of a warlike character, besought the aid of the 
Romans. Brennus attacking the latter, pushed his suc- 
cesses as far as the gates of Rome, entered the city, and 
overthrew and burnt the whole of it except the capitol. 

While he was engaged , in the siege of that strong 
citadel, Camil'lus, the Dictator, had assembled a large 
army, with which he entered Rome, and furiously at- 
tacking the barbarians, he put them to flight, and 
banished them for ever from the city. 

6. The War between Thebes and Sparta com- 
menced about 371 years B. C. The other Gre- 
cian states weie associated with Sparta; but 
Thebes, though alone, under Epaminon^das, 
maintained its ground, and triumphed in se've- 
ral engagements. 

The glory which the Greeks acquired in the Persian 
war, rendered them vair. and insole at, and, disagreeing 
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amoQg themselves, they engaged in the mi at A9Pi^-K 
tive and unnatural hostilities. The Athenians beg^i^ 
the spirit of domineering, but being subdued by Um 
Sparians, the latter became insolent in their turn. 

Thebes at length engaged in a contest agaiiist Spau- 
ta, and indeed against all the associ^tpd states 0f 
Greece Epaminondas, leading the Tl^f^ban amii€^9, 
defeated his enemy at the celebrated battle of Leuc'tr'4, 
and, eiglit years after, still further humbled their power 
at the battle of Mantine'a, in which the Theb^n conci- 
mander was slain. 

Though the Thebans became independent and'ftut- 
midable among the Grecian states, sqlely &prn thp 
wise counsels and vigorous measures of Epapiinof^flafi, 
the Spartans had but little cause for exultation atbi^ 
death. This event may be said to have pa«^ef] th^ 
way for the entire subjugation of Greece to tf foreign 
power. 

BiutinuniufifHi it^atatttvn fin ^tvitfit V^. 

1. Confu'cius, the great Chinese Philpsoph^y^. 
.2. Herod^otus, a Greek, the fathieraf pvofkne 
history. 

3. Pin^dar, the chief of the Grecian lyric pcets, 

4. So&rates, the greatest of heathen moralists. 

5. Thucyd/ide^j an eminent Greek historiaa. 

6. Hippo&rateit, the father of medicine. 

1. Confu'cius was bom in the province at present 
called €haa Long, 551 years B. C He was a man ef 
distinguished knowledge, wisdom, and integrity ; and 
tence universally ad.iuk^d and beloved. Men of all 
tanks sought his counsels, and yielded to his superior 
sagacity. He died in his 73d year. 

S. Herod'otua was a native of Halicarnas'sus, and 
Nourished about 440 years B. O. Having leil his coun- 
try, oppressed by LygMamis, he returned after he hod 
surveyed the most celebrated countries, and succeeded 
in expelling the tyrant. Instead of procuring ad];nira 
tion, it displeased the populace; and ]^e was «k|g[aiii 
obliged to nee. 
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Wb-3n in his 39th year, he appeared at t' e Olyni'pic 
p^aneA ; and recited his history, which was received 
Withsoeli a^lause, that its nine books were named after 
the nine Muses, and procured for him the name of the 
Father of History. The history contains the wars of 
the Crr^ks and Persians, with an account of other 
ciilebrated nadons. It is written with ease and ele- 
•r^uide ; if it contain a portion of the incredible, it was 
tnerfloanaer of the age, and it is related on the author- 
ity .of! jothers. 

3. Thebes was the birth-place of Pin'dar, His com- 
positloQS were sought by statesmen and princes, and 
nw feymns were repeated in the temples, at the cele- 
o^iioii of festivals. Some of his odes are extant, and 
are greatly adowred for grandeur of expression, ami 
znagiyifibence of style. He died 435 ]b. C. at the age, 
as< some say, of 86. 

4. jSoc'iwfe* was a native of Ath'ens. He often ap- 
peared in the field of battle, but shone more in the ^ 
display of that exemplary virtue, for which he has 
ever since been venerated. By a false accusation he 
was condemned to death by a majority of three voices. 
He received the poison administered to him with 
signal composure, in his 70th year, and about 400 B. C. 

5* Thiuyd'ides was also a native of Athens. He 
early appeared in the Athenian armies ; but an instance 
of ill success caused his banishment, in the 8th year of 
tlie Peloponne'sian war. He then wrote the history 
of that war to the 21st year of it. He is admirably 
voiacicia and energetic in his narrative. 

6L Bifpoe'raUa was born in the island of Cos. He 
imprCrved himself by reading, in the tablets of the 
temples, the diseases and means of recovery of indivi- 
duals. Sotne Say he delivered Athens from a dreadful 
petfttilence. His writings, but few of wiiich remain, 
have ^procured for him the epithet of divine, 

»etCotr vm. 

X Greece ^t this time reached the zenith of h^ 
glory IUt phUoi^ph^a, higtanana^ poetSy a/t d artists 

6 
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a.*e too yiuinerous to be here mentioned. 1 DcIe«Ml« a 
Buccession of them continued a hundrec yeirs later 
than this period. A taste for literature end the fine 
arts survived long a^ler public spirit and leroic virtue 
had departed. 

With Greece this was emphatically the era of liber-' 
ty^ heroism^ and military enterprise. The names of 
Milti^ades, Aristi'des, Themis'tocles, Ci^mori, Per'icles, 
Pelopldas, and Epaminon^das, without being associat- 
ed particularly with literary greatness, shed a lustre 
over the annals of Greece. 

In the useful and necessary arts, such as agriculture^ 
manufactures, and commerce, the Greeks were never 
greatly distinguished. But in those which are called 
die Jine arts, they surpassed all other ancient nations. 

The administration ofPer^icles was the era of splen- 
dour and luxury. The arts broke out at once with 
surprising lustre ; and architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, were carried lo perfection. 

2. The Romans continued comparatively an unen* 
lightened people, but pursued with energy and success 
fcheir system of war and conquest. No authors as yet ap- 
peared among them, although their language doubtless 
became improved by the extension of their intercourse 
with neighbouring nations, particularly with Greece. 

We hear but little of the Asiatic nations during 
this period. They come principally into view, in their 
wars with the Greeks ; but from the time of Xerxes 
they appear to have become, in a degree, enervated. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian empires had come to 
an end, and Egypt, in Africa, constituted a part of the 
Persian empire, from the time of Cambyses, 525 B. C 
until Alexan'der vanquished Darius. 

3. It is important to trace the events in Jcjoish his^ 
tory, from their intimate connexion with the true reit- 
j^n in the world. In their dependent state under the 
jovereigns of Persia, the Jews continued to enjoy a 
degree of prosperity. This was the case with them 
until the death of Alexander. 

Darius manifested his favour towards thenr during 
nis long reign. Xerxes, his son, confirmed their privi' 
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leged. Under Artaxerxes they were sti) more favour- 
ed, through the inHuence of his queen, Esther, a Jewess. 
From this prince, £z'ra obtained very liberal donations, 
to be applied to the service of the temple, and full 
powers to govern the Jews agreeably to the divine 
constitution. 

A similar commission was granted to Nehemiah, who 
rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, and reformed many 
abuses both in religion and in the administration of 
government. Afler EzVa and Nehemi'ah, we find no 
more governors of Ju^dea, which probably became 
subject to the governor of Syr^ia. 

under these favourable circumstances, the cause of 
religion became prosperous for a period, and thus the 
light that was in the world was kept from being utter- 
ly extinguished. Greece, in the height of its glory, 
knew not the true God ; and .this is always the fact, 
where revelation does not enlighten, the human mind. 

4. Navigation and commerce have made more or less 
progress from the earliest times. During the present 
period, sea-fights became very frequent, and immense 
armaments by sea were sent both by the Greeks and 
Persians. This fact shows the progress made in 
ship-building, though doubtless this art was still very 
imperfect, compared with the state of it in modern 
times. 

5. The best models of ^ popular form of governments 
among the ancients, were exhibited in Greece and 
Rome during this period. But they were far from be- 
ing perfect, and their deficiency was connected with 
a vast many evils. Nothing was more common than 
revolution, faction, and bloodshed. 

The condition of the people under those govern- 
ments was very undesirable, compared with the best 
governments of modern times. In all the states of 
Greece, the slaves formed the actual majority of the 
fL.hab]tants. To this miserable class of men the flee 
citizens were rigorous bond-masters. Bondage being 
a consequence of the contraction of debts even by 
freemen, a great proportion of these were subject tc rh« 
granny of their fellow-citizens. 
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PERIOD VIII, 

rilE PERIOD OF ROMAN SflLlTARt 

RENOWN, 

XXT£KDS FROM 

THE BIRTH OF ALBXANDEBt 

356 TEARS B. C. 

to 

THE DESTRUCTION OF CAR'THAtS^fif 

146 YEARS B. C^ 

The length of this period i8 210 yeare. 



Xmpottant Sbentm in Jl&ttUfa TJXIcX. 

This period comprises seven principal events. 

Firsty the Subjugation of the Grecian stateis 
to the dominion of Philip : 

Second, the Overthrow of the Persian Empire 
oy Alexander; 

Third, the Partition of the Macedo'nian Em- 
pire into four great monarchies * 

Fourth, the Defeat of Pyr'rhus b; the Romans 

F^fth, the first Punic War : 

SisfA, the second Punic War 
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yeventhf the Subjugation of Macedo^Lia and 
(Iricce by the Romans. 

The Qrecian and Roman annals supply the n ost au« 
thentic materials for this period. It is an era prolific 
in events, jiarticularly of defeats and conquests. 

1. The Subfvgation of the Grecian States to 
the dominion ofrhilip was the result of the bat- 
tle of Cherrone^a, fought 338 years B. C. In 
this battle the liberty of all Gr^ce was at stake, 
and it was lost by the success of the Macedo- 
nian king. 

While Greece was embroiled in domestic dissen- 
sions, and viras beginning to be enervated by luxury, 
the consequence of her foreign conquests, Phihp 
mounted the throne of Macedon. He soon conceived 
die ambitious design of bringing that noble country 
under the yoke. 

An occasion was soon found. An attempt of th6 
Pho'cians to plunder the temple of DeVphos, excited 
the sacred war^ in which almost all the republics took 
a part. The Thelians and Thessalians soliciting Ph* 
Hp's aid, he commenced hostilities by jpvading Fho^cis. 
the key to the territory of At'tica. 

Demos'thenes, by his eloquence, endeavoured to 
arouse the apprehensions of the Athenians, his coun 
(rymen, and succeeded so as to induce them to make 
a vigorous effort for their liberties. But the even 
was unsuccessful. Philip met them at pherrone^a 
imd the fi>rtunes of that day fixed the conditioi* '^^ 
Oreece* 

It was not, however, his poHcy to treat (hen. as a 
conqiered people. Their separate and indepetideiit 
gove^Timents they retained, while he controlled nH t^fi 
natioial movements. In a general council of the 
states, being chosen generalissimo of the forces of thi) 
nation, he meditated the invasion of Persia, but tr^d 
soonafler cut off by p'-ivate assassination. 

2. The Overihrou of the Persian Empire uk 
jJlem^nder is dated 330 years B C. tt hnd 

6* 
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ftabsisted 206 years from the time of Cyrus tie 
Great. Its fate was decided in the battle of 
Arbeia, fought between Alexander and Darius. 

In this battle Darius is said to have lost 300,000 meoc 
Two other battles had been previously fought between 
Alexander and the Persian monarch, in both of which 
the former was successful. Darius soon afterwards, 
being betrayed by one of his own satraps, was cruelly 
murdered. 

Alexander had taken up his father's project of con 
quering Persia, and was in like manner appointed by 
the Grecian states commander in chief of their forces. 
He took with him only 35,000 men, and with this small 
force he not only conquered Persia, but Syria, Egypt, 
and India, and meditated the design of proceeding to 
the eastern ocean. 

His army refusing to second his wishes, he wa« 
obliged to return, after having penetrated to the Gan- 
ges. Stung with mortification at the limits assigned 
to his conquests, which he vainly helieved would be 
commensurate with the globe, he abandoned himself 
to every excess of luxury and debauchery. 

While he tarried at Babylon on his return home, he 
suddenly died, in a fit of debauch, in the 33d year of 
his age, and 13th of his reign. 

3. The Partition of the Macedonian Empire into 
four great Monarchies took place about twelve 
years after the death of Alexander, viz. 312 
years B. C. Ptol'emy, Lysim'^achus, Cassan^dor, 
and Seleu^'cus, four generals of Alexander, made 
this division among themselves. 

From the time of Alexander's death to this division 
of the empire, there was a constant series of wars and 
intrigues among his generals. This was the natural 
effect of his having nominated no successor. In reply ^ 
to his courtiers, who inquired to know to whom thi) 
empire should devolve upon his death, he said, *^ to the 
most worthy." 

The contentions which then ensued, must have beei 
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elearly foreseen. The consequence to his ow.j faiii.ly 
iras their total extirpation. The partition of the em- 
pire was then agreed on, and carried into execution, 
not withuut severe contests with some of their associate 
commanders. 

To Ptol'emy were assigned E'gypt, Lib'ya, Ara'bia, 
and Pal'estine ; to CassanMer, Macedo'nia and Greece ; 
to Lysim'achus, Bithyn'ia and Thrace ; and to Seleu'- 
cus, the remaining territories in* Asia, as far as the 
river Indus, which were called the kingdom of Syria. 
Of these divisions the most powerful were that of 
Syr^ia, under Seleu^cus and his descendants, and that 
of Egypt, under the Ptol'emies. 

4. The Defeat ofPyr^rhus by the Ramans hap- 
pened 274 years B. C. He evacuated Italy ; 
and the reduction of the remaining Italian states 
by the Romans immediately followed. 

In the course of the war which the Romans carried 
on with the Sam'nites, the Taren'tines, allies of the 
Samnites, sought tiie aid of Pyr^hus, king of Epi^rus 
a celebrated general. Landing in Italy with 30,00^ 
men, and a train of elephants, he attacked the Ro- 
mans. 

Success at first attended his operations, but he after- 
wards met with sad reverses. After a short absence 
from Italy, in order to assist the Sicilians against the 
Carthaginians, he returned, and made a last efforl 
against the power of Rome. 

He was totally defeated, lost 26,000 men, and re- 
turned precipitately to his own dominions. The hos- 
tile states submitted to the Romans, and 480 years from 
the foundation of their city, it became the mistress of 
all Italy. 

6. The First Punic fVar^ or, otherwise, the 
war of the Romans with Car'thage, commenced 
{64 years B. C. It ended, though not in the 
defeat, yet in the humiliation of the latter 
The pretext for it was the assistance uliif). 
Carthage rendered to the enemies of Rr m • 
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Sicil / was the principal scene and object of the w«t 
Its inliahitants seemed to have only the desiderate 
choice of submission either to Rome or Carthage 
Tliey chose to commit themselves to tLe former, sq 
that the Romans and Sicilians were arrayed agiunst 
Carthage. 

The first fleet which they ever equipped gained a 
complete victory over that of the Carthagin'ians. Itt 
the second naval engagement the Ron ana were also 
victorious, and they now prepared • to invade Africa* 
Before the gates of Carthage, however, the RomanSt 
under Reg'ulus, were severely repulsed. 

Notwithstanding this success, the Carthagindans, 
^eing repeatedly defeated in Sicily, became at length 
really desirous of peace As the negotiation for this 
object did not succeed, the war continued a number 
of years after, during which the Romans took the 
strongest of the Sicilian towns, and won two naval 
battles. 

Carthage was reduced to the necessity of making 
peace on the humiliating terms of abandoning to tha 
Romans all her possessions in Sicily, the payment of 
3200 talents of silver, and of subftiitting to some other 
important sacrifices. 

6. The Second Punic War commenced 218 
jears B. C. after 23 years of peace« It was 
begun on the part of the Carthaginians, who, 
during the time of peace, had been preparing 
for revenge. The celebrated Han'nibal was 
their generaU 

The Carthaginians laid siege to Sagun'tum, a city 
of Spain in alliance with the Romans. The young 
Han'nibal, afler taking that place, conceived the bold 
design of carryuig the war into Italy. In the accom 
plishment of that design, he passed the Pyrenees^, ami 
finally the Alps, with incredible difficulty, having, whe i 
he arrived in Italy, 30,000 fbot, and eOOO horse. 

The Romans fell before him. In several pi roked 
battles he utterly routed them, and at Can'o'e he oiftde 
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wt immetiB^ sluugbter'— 40,000 Romans being left dead 
VII the field. Had he pushed his advantages, and gone 
immediateiy to Rome, the fate of the Republic would 
DO doubt have been sealed. 

But he hesitated, and this gave time to the Romans 
to ^concentrate their forces, and they in their turn be- 
came victorious. As'drubal was sent into Ita y to the 
aid of his brother Han'nibal, but was defeated by the 
consul Clau'dius, and slain hi battle. Scip'io, triumph- 
ing in Spain, passed over into AfricS) and threatened 
Carthage itself. 

In t&s situation of affairs, Hannibal was recalled 
from Italy. But the battle of Za'ma decided the fate 
of the war, and the Carthaginians sued for peace. 
This was obtained only on the most severe condi- 
tions. 

*7. The Suhjugation of Macedonia and Greece 
ly the Romans allowed not manjr years after 
ihe conclusion of the second Punic War. We 
may date the termination of the kingdom of 
Macedon at 167 years B. C and of die inde- 
pendence of Greece at 21 years after. 

The people of Etoiia, attacked by the Macedonians, 
solicited the aid of the Romans, who, in their eager- 
ness to obtain this country, readily complied with their 
vequestb The reduction of Macedonia was the conse« 
quencOrf Perseus^ its last sovereign, was led captive 
to RonM. 

From that time the conquest of all Greece was no 
lofiger a matter of difficulty. By fomenting dissen- 
sions between the states, the Romans jgained over 
nia'ny of the principal Greeks to their views. They 
wiemted nothing more than a pretejtt for drawing the 
sword, and that was easily found in some irsult which 
the deputies of Rome are said to have received from 
the Achie'an states; 

With this as the foundation of the quarrel, MeteHus 
Dtarohed his legions into Greece, and commenced the 
#ork of slaughter. Mum'mius, the consul, comph ted 
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it, o mquer'mg the whole of Greece, which, from that 
peri )d, became a Roman province, mider the namfi 
of Acha'ia. 

Blutinfininf)ta ®fiaracters in PetfotrUKIFX. 

1 . Alexander the Great, conqueror of most 
of the world known to the ancients. 

2. PlaUoj an eminent Grecian philosopher 
called the divine. 

3. Demos^thenesj the prince of orators. 

4. Ar'istotle, the ablest logician and philoso- 
pher of antiquity. 

5. Eu'didj the great master of mathematical 
science. 

6. TTieo&rituSj the father of pastoral poetry. 

1. Alexan'der was the son of PhiFip, king of Mac'e- 
don ; he succeeded his father on the throne, and proved 
himself to be a prince of extraordinary talents and am« 
bition. He began his great enterprises about the 17tb 
year of his age : in 12 years he conquered Thrace and 
lllyr^icum, and destroyed Thebes ; he defeated^ Dari'us 
in three pitched battles ; and having thus overturned 
the empire of the Persians, he made himself master of 
all Greece, Syria, E'gypt, almost all the East, and the 
greater part of the then known world. 

His victories and continued success increased his 
pride, and he ordered himself to be worshipped as a 
god : Callis'thenes, who refused to do it, was put to 
death ; his frie: d Cli^tus, who had once saved his life 
in battle, Alexander slew at a banquet, for preferring 
to his the virtues and exploits of his father. 

He died at Babylon, B. C. 323, in the 32d year of his 
age : his death is attributed to poison, or excessive 
drinking : with all his pride, when not under the in 
fluence of passion, he was humane and liberal ; he was 
ako a great patron of learning. He was brave often 
to rashness, and frequently lamented that his father 
and conquered every thing, and left him nothing to do . 

% Pla'to the son of Aris^ton, was an Atheni:. n phi 
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oflopher, who lived betwoen the 329th and 348th yeaiti 
B. C. He was trained to gymnastic exercises, and to 
the study of mathematics and poetry. From tbes« 
studies, he derived that union of fancy and acutenest? 
by which his writings are distinguished. He begati 
with writing tragic and poetic pieces. Having,»at the 
age of 20 been introduced to SocVates, he acquired 
more accurate habits; and examining more rigidly 
his own productions, committed them« in dissatisfac- 
tion, to the flames. 

For eight years Pla'to was the pupil of Soc^rates. 
He composed a minute and interesting detail of the 
worth and wisdom of Soc'rates, and the manner in 
which he met his fate. To enlarge his acquaintance 
with science and mankind, he visited Greece, Sicily, 
and E'gypt ; conversing with the learned, and examin- 
ing the works of nature. He opened an academy in 
the neighbourhood of Athens ; and for forty years was 
attended by distinguished pupils, being at the same 
time employed in writing. 

He was mild and unostentatious, not boasting of his 
attainments, but mixing with the world on equal terms. 
He taught, that amidst all the afflictions and changes 
of life, man is still the object of Divine regard. He 
followed his instructor Soc^rates in maintaining the 
inmiortality of the soul ; and for this doctrine he ad- 
duced powerful arguments. He died, as Cic'ero re- 
lates, while writing ; or, according to another account 
at an entertainment: it is agreed that his end was 
without pain or alarm. 

3 Demos'thenes was the son of an Athenian armour- 
er, and being left in the care of guardians, his educa* 
tion was totally neglected ; but by industry ond 
apfilication, he became the most famous orator of 
Greece. His rising talents were impeded by weak 
lungs, and a difficulty of pronouncing the letter r ; to 
remove the stammering of his voic^^r-h© spoke with 
pebbles in his mouth ; and, to acqflire a correct and 
sonorous mode of speaking, he frequently ran up the 
steepest and most uneven walks, or declaimed upioti 
che sea-shore when the waves were violently agitate iL 
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Kifl abilities as an orator soon placed him at theheftd 
of tbo Athenian government; in that capacity, he 
roused the people from their Indolence, and animated 
them against the encroachments and usurpations of 
Philip, king of Mac^edon, as well as against the de- 
mands of bis successor, Alexan'der. 

In the battld of Gherrone^a, this great orator left a 
stain upon his memory, by throv«ring away his shield 
to escape ; and his virtue was said not to foe incorrup- 
tible, as he was accused of receiving a bribe, and was 
thrown into prison, from which, however, he made his 
escape by the assistance of his friends. When Antip'- 
ater succeeded Alexander, he fled to save his life, and 
when he saw that no hope of safety remained, he 
drank poison, which he always carried about with 
him, that he might not fall into the hands of his ene- 
mies, and died in the 6SM year of his age. 

His orations, which remain to this day, have always 
been celebrated as the most perfect models of eloquence 
that the world ever beheld, as no one can bo said te 
have expressed the various passions of hatred, resent- 
ment, and indignation, with more energy than lie. 

4. Ar'istotle was born at Stagi'ra, a small city of Ma- 
cedo'nia, 384 B. C. His education was completed in 
the school of Pla'to, from whom, at length, he began te 
differ in opinion. He founded a new school of philoeo^ 
phy, and wrote with great ability oa. logic, rhetoric^ 
natural history, &c. He died in his 63d year. 

5. Eu'did, We have no account of the time and 
place of the b|rth of this great man. He flourished 
about 300 B. C. and taught mathematics at Alexan'- 
dria. He compiled and Bifcested 15 bodis on the 
Elements of Mathematics. These elements have gone 
through innumerable editions. 

6. Theocritus flourished at Syr^i|Duse, about 383 B, 
C. He received signal favours from PtoPemy PhiladeP# 
phus, whose praisQs he sung. His pastorals are 
beautifully-^flfon, fy. He clothes his peasants with a| 
the rusticiOatr^ature, though some^mes speaking oa 
exaked 8uni;^.t8 
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1. Learning and the Fine Arts flourished in Greect a 
considerable period after the spirit of liberty and pa- 
ti'iotism was extinct. The curiosity and taste of the 
Greeks required an object, and they found it in these 
intellectual and elegant accomplishments. 

Under Alexander and his successors, learning made 
great progress, particularly under the Ptolemies of 
Egypt. Philological learning flourished chiefly at 
Alexandria. The mathemoHcs was cultivated by the 
Pla'tonists: but EVclid was the great master of this 
science. Archime'des was a celebrated successor of 
Eu'clid. 

PhiloaophVi during this period, was carried by Ar'- 
iBtotle to a degree of perfection, to which it bad never 
before attained. The various sects in philosophy had 
their leaders, as, for instance, the Stoics followed Ze'no, 
the Epicu'reans the philosopher Epicu'rus, and the 
Sceptics, Pyr'rho. 

2. Among the Rofnans, during the latter part of this 
period, the dawning of literature appears. Several 
writers arose, who improved and polished thQ lan- 
guage, partly by original compositions, and partly by 
translations from the Greek. Among these were Li'- 
vius Androni'cus, Plau'tus, En'uius, CaBciHus, and Te'- 
rence, all of whom flourished in this period. 

The Romans, it is said, had no natural taste in the 
fine arts. The productions of the masters poured in 
among them upon the con<^uest of Greece, but the ex- 
cellence of these productions was not at first duly 
appreciated. 

Philosophy made its appearance at i2ome,in the latter 
part of tne period under review, viz. in the interval 
I>etween the war with Perseus and the third Punio 
war. A few learned Achse'ans, banished from theif 
country, and arriving in Italy, difliised a taste for Uto^ 
rature, and the education of youth. 

Fearing foreign manners with foreign studies, t}*i 
senate banished the Greek philosophers from Roini^ 

7 
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But an Athenian embassy arriving soon after, brought 
thither Carne^ades and Critola^us, who revived the 
taste for the Greek philosophy. 

3. Libraries, though scarce, were not unknown in 
these times. Besides the hbraries estabHshed at Ath- 
ens by Pisi««'tratus, and at Heracle'a by Clear'chus, 
there was a celebrated one at Su'sa, in Per'sia. 

The library of Alexandria, in Egypt, was however 
the richest. Previously to its being burnt in the time 
of Pompey, it contained 400,000 volumes. But some 
modern libraries much exceed this, particularly in 
France. 

4. The manners and customs of ancient nations, it 
must be very interesting to know ; but we have not 
that particular information on this subject concerning 
several nations, which it is desirable to possess. Those 
of the Greeks, and especially of the Romans, are the 
best known. 

During this period, the Greeks attained to a high 
degree of polish and refinement, although there was a 
considerable diversity, in this respect, among the dif- 
ferent states. The Athenians led the way in ease and 
politeness of manners, and in external accomplish- 
ments in general. 

The severer institutions of Sparta comported less 
with an attention to outward graces. The Beo'tiana 
were proverbially rude and boorish. The domestic 
habits of the Greeks must have wanted, however, much 
of the gentleness and humanity which characterize 
modern civilized nations, inasmuch as women, who 
are the principal means of infusing a virtuous delicacy 
and refinement into human manners, were among the 
Greeks little better than slaves. 

T^ie Romans, in the early ages of the republic, were 
characterized by a spirit of temperance, ofjrugality, and 
probity. The patricians, when in the country, forgot 
the distinctions of rank, and laboured in the cultivi tion 
of their fields, like the meanest plebeians. Presc Ued 
to us are the examples of Cincinna'tus, Cu'-ius the 
elder Ca'to and Scipio Africa'nus. 
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The town was visited only on the ninth Any, which 
ivas the market day. In those times, according to one 
of their historians, erood manners were cultivated 
both in peace and war. But when the Romans had 
extended their dominion, they imported the taste, man- 
ners, and vices of the nations which they conquered. 
A notice of these will be given in some of the succeed- 
ing periods. 

•5. The true >el{giony during this period, was still 
professed by the Jews, and for the first part of it, they 
enjoyed their privileges without much molestation. 
This was especially the case during the reign of Alex- 
nder, who granted to the Jews the freedom of their 
tountry, laws, and religion ; and exempted them from 
naying tribute every seventh year. 

But with him expired the prosperous state of Judea 
It was successively invaded and subdued by the Syr^i- 
ans and Egyptians, and the inhabitants were reduced to 
bondage. As the Jews refused to fight on the Sabbath 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, taking advantage of this cir- 
cunistdnce, entered Jerusalem on the sabbath, and 
carried away 100,000 captives. 

About 118 years afler this event, the sacrifices ceas- 
ed, and there scarcely existed any external signs of 
religion, in consequence of another invasion by Anti- 
ochus the Great, king of Syria. This p^rsecjtios 
roused the Jews to drive the Syrians from Jjdea 
which they gloriously effected under Ju'das Mict^n 
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PERIOD IX, 

rHE PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WAR B£ 
TWEEN MARIUS AND SYLLA, 

XXTKKD8 FROM 

THB DESTRUCTiaN OV C ARTHAaB« 

146 TEARS B. C. 
TO 

THE FIKST CAMPAIGN aF JUUVS OJBBAU 

80 TEARS B. C. 

The Ungth i^thia period ia 66 jfears. 



Smpottant ISbetitft In petfotr XX. 

Five principal events are recorded in thin 
period. 

Firsts the Destruction of Carthage : 

Secondj the Defeat of Jiigur'tha : 

Third, the Mithrida^tic War : 

Fourth, the Civil War between Ma'rius and 
SyMa : 

F^h, the Dictatorship of SvMa. 
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The most conspicuous people of this period are thu 
Romans, whose history is interwoven with that of al* 
most every other nation, and whose records are ajke 
interesting and authentic. 

1. The Destruction of Carthage occurred 146 
years B. C. It put an end to tne third and last 
Punic war. The Carthagenians were massa- 
cred, and their city burnt to the ground. 

An unsuccessful war with the Numidians had very 
much reduced the Carthagenians, and the Romans, 
seizing this opportunity, invaded Africa. The Cartha- 
genians, knowing their utter inability to meet their foe, 
offered every submission. 

The Romans demanded three hundred hostages for 
the performance of those conditions which the Senate 
should enjoin. The hostages were delivered ; but it 
appearing that the condition required was, that Car- 
Lbage itself should be razed to its foundation, the 
miserable inhabitants, in despair, made a determined 
effort for their safety. 

All, however, was in vain. Carthage was taken by 
storm, and converted into a pile of ruinii, with the ex- 
inction of its population. 

2. TTie Defeat of JugwHtha was effected by 
Ma^rius the consul, 108 years B. C. In one of 
the engagements 90,000 of the Numid^ian army 
were slam, and Jugur^tha, being betrayed, was 
delivered into the hands of his enemies, and 
brought in chains to Rome. 

Jugurtha sought to usurp the crown of Numidia by 
destroying his cousins, the sons of the last king. The 
elder brothers he murdered, and the younger, applying 
for aid to Rome, failed oT success, since Jugurtha 
bribed the senate, who decreed to him the sovereignty 
of half the kingdom. 

instigated by ambition, he made war upon his cousin, 
and finally put lim to death. Going to Rome, and 
pleading his own cause, he again, by briftery, sf (cured 
-w favour of the senate. A repetition of his base con 

7* 
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dL 3t, however, drew upon bim the vengeance of l h^ 
Rc'Riuns, and having, by the treachery of his fathtir 
in-law, been put into their hands, he graced the iriuraph 
of Marius, in chains, and was finally starved in a dun- 
geon. 

3. The Miihridafiic War commenced 89 yeai9 
B. C. It ended in the defeat of Mithrida tea by 
Lucullus, 72 years B. C. In the mean time 
the sources of those civil feuds, which soon dis- 
tracted Rome, arose. 

Mithrida'tes was a very powerful monarch of the 
East, his dominions extending over several countries- 
He could bring into the field several hundred thousand 
men, besides many armed chariots. The Romans were 
anxious to attack him, and they wanted no other pre- 
text than his having invaded some states that were 
under the protection of Rome. 

Sylia, to the great disappointment of Ma'rius, was 
appointed to the command of the expedition against 
Mithrida'tes. Archela'us having been sent by this 
monarch to oppose Sylla, he was defeated near Athena 
with the loss of an incredible number of bis fo* jes. 

After another battle, the Ronr^an general lecovered 
all the countries that had been usurped, by Mithrida'- 
tes, so that both parties were now inclined to an 
accommodation ; Mithridates induced by his losses, 
and Sylla by a desire of taking vengeance on his ene- 
nies in Rome. 

4. The Civil War between Ma'rius and SyVla 
commenced 88 years B. C. These men being 
leaders of the republic, became rivals and ene- 
mies, and carried on a most inveterate warfare 
aji^ainst each other. It was attended with the 
most horrible massacres of the citizens. 

While Syllu was engaged in the Mithridatic war. 
.V|uriiir<, having been previously driven from Ro) e by 
-Wlia, returning to Ittily, and joining his forces to :hos4f 
Gi Ciuua, laid siege to Rome, and compelled the city 
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to absolute submission. Afler putting tc deatn all 
whom tbey considered their enemies, they i ssunied the 
consulship. But Marius, in a fit ofdebaucl died, a few 
days after. 

Sylla soon returned to Italy, victorious over h' 
foreign enemy, and, joined by Cethe'gus and otliei 
ieader«, gave battle to those Romans who hud been 
opposed to him, and entirely defeated them. A most 
dreadful massacre and proscription followed, which 
had for their object the extermination of every one of 
bis enemies in Italy. 

6. The Dictatorship of Sylla is dated 82 years 
B. C. He invested himself with this office for 
an unlimited period ; but after a course of ca- 
pricious tyranny, he voluntarily resi^ned it. 
From this time, Rome, though nominally a 
republic for a number of years, never actually 
recovered its freedom. 

Sylla, as perpetual dictator, was without a rival in 
authority, and absolute master of the government. 
He amused the people with a show of their former 
g-overnment, but he took care that none but his own 
creatures should be elected to any office. 

Every thing was done as he exacted. The least 
opposition aroused his vengeance. The peo[)le saw 
nothing before them but the prospect of hopeless sla- 
very. It was, at this juncture, however, that, contrarjf 
to all expectation, Sylla laid down the dictatorship, 
having held it not quite three years. 

He retired in safety, though not without reproach 
Innumerable multitudes had he injured beyond repa 
ration ; and it seems strange, after his retirement and 
defenceless state, that he escaped the effects of public 
or private resentment. The reason of his abdicatioii 
cannot be well ascertained. He died so:»n after^ 'arcs 
of a most loathsome disease. 
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WHBtinuulu'fyfit C^atarctrtd in HerfoV KX* 

1. Polyb^iusj a learned historian, who wrote 
the history of the Greeks and Romans. 

2. Apollod(/ru8y a Greek Grammariaii. 

3. LucU'ius^ an early Roman poet. 

4. SyVhy an able general, eminent for his 
success and cruelty in war. 

5. John Hyrca'nus^ liberator of the Jews, and 
father of the Asmonean dynasty. 

1. Polyh'ius was bom in Arca'dia, about 200 B. C. 
He was a statesman and warrior as well as historian, 
and fought against the Romans in the war of Per'seus. 
Being taken and brought to Rome, he was befriended 
by the younger Scip'io. He died in his 82d year. 

2. ApcUoao'rus was born in Athens. He became 
the disciple of Aristar'chus, and wrote several works, 
which are not extant. He died 115 years B. C« 

3. The poetical talents of LmcU'ius were of the sa- 
tirical order. He wrote 30 books of satires. It is said 
that he was the first inventor of that kind t)f poem. 
He had a keen flowing wit, but his works are lost. 
He died 103 years B. C. 

4. Syl'la first entered the army under Ma'rius, as 
questor, in Numid'ia. His talents were unquestiona- 
bly great, but his conduct, for the most part, was bloody 
and detestable. Some particulars respecting him may 
be learnt from the narrative above. 

5. John Hyrea'ntts, a prince and high priest of the 
Jews, possessed distinguished virtue and abilities. He 
restored his nation to mdcpendence, from the power 
of Anti'ochus, and died lOo years B. C. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son of the same name. 

SfMnttUantnun iStntti^atinnn on 

IPrtfotr XX. 

1. The state of the Jetoish polity and rd^giot$y during 
this period, may be given in \^w words. The brothers 
of Ju'das Maccabe'us, pursuuig the course begun by 
Uieur father and brother, co ipletely established tl o 
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independence of their country, and changed its re- 
publican government to a vigorous and flourishii'g 
monarchy. 

John Hyrca'nus, son of Simon Maccabe^us, united in 
his person the offices of hig^i priest and generalissin: '> 
of the army, subdued the enemies of his country, and 
is celebrated for his many valuable qualities. His sons 
assumed the regal title. 

His descendants are distinguished in the history of 
the Jewish nation by the appellation of the Asmonean 
dynasty, which contmued about 126 years. Notwith- 
standing the present security of the Jews, vital religion 
was doubtless at a low ebb. 

2. Du ring this period, lUertUure andpkUoaoj^y among 
the Greeks were greatly on the decline. Some emi- 
nent historians, however, then flourished. A taste for 
the fine arts continued to be cultivated, though few or 
no master artists arose. The learned men of Greece, 
after the conquest of their country by the Romans, 
became the instructors of the latter in these elegant 
pursuits. 

The Romans made nome progress in the same during 
this period, and were evidently preparing for the splen- 
did era which immediately follows. That era shone 
forth suddenly, and lasted in Us perfection, less than a 
century. 

3. In the agricuUurcd art, as well as in the art of war^ 
the Romans were particularly well versed^ Their 
greatest men, after their successes in war, retired to 
the peaceful occupations of husbandry. This practice, 
however, was soon laid aside, and successful generals 
became at length governors of provinces, as will after- 
wards appear. 

To their knowledge of the art of war, and to their 
exact discipline, as well as to their bravery, we must 
attribute the success of the Roman arms. From the 
Constant practice of athletic exercises, the Romans 
were inured from infancy to hardness and fatiffue, and 
bred to that species of life which a soldier leads in 
actual warfare. 
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Tiie evies were made every year by the tribes called 
out, aLd divided into their respective number of cen- 
turies, each century presenting by rotation as many 
soldiers as there were legions to be raised. The 
number of the soldiers in the legion was various at 
different periods. It was from 3000 to 10,000 and 
11,000. 

The Roman tactics are supposed to have been at their 
highest pitch of excellence during the Punic wars. 
Hannibal was a master of the science of tactics. From 
him the Romans acquired important information, in 
view of his practice. 

The naval military art was far less perfect in these 
than in modern times. Their galleys consisted of one 
or more banks*of oars. The combatants assailed at a 
distance with javelins, missile combustibles, &c. The 
serious attack was made in boarding, in which event 
the vessels were grappled by means of a crane let down 
from the prow. 

4. During so short a period, the character and man 
ners of a people do not in genera] materially alter* 
yet those of the Romans underwent a great change. 
From the time of the destruction of Carthage, virtue 
and freedom began to sink among this people. 

An historian of their own assigns the cause : '* Be- 
fore the destruction of Carthage, the fear of their ene- 
my kept the people in the practice of virtue: but 
when the restraint of fear ceased to influence their 
conduct, they abandoned themselves to profligacy and 
arrogance, the usual concomitants of prosperity." 

Avarice and ambition now began to be the chief 
motives of the Roman conquests ; and the nations of 
the east and south, sunk in luxury, or wasted with 
contention, becantie an easy prey to a people who were 
destined from tl e beginning to be the masters of xh% 
world. 
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PERIOD X, 

rilE PERIOD OF ROMAN LITERATURE, 

EXTENDS FROM 

THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF JUIilUS OJESAB, 

80 YEARS B. C. 
TO 

THE Hr ATITITY OF JESUS CHRIST^ 

OR, 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ERA. 

This period embraces 80 years. 

Jesus Christ was born four years before the com* 
m ^ncement of the vulgar era. The 10th period, there* 
fore, comes down to the year 4 of the real Nativity ; 
though we carry the period only to the first of toe 
Christian era, as it is commonly but erroneously reck 
oned. 



Smpottant IBbents in petfotr X. 

This period includes seven principal event^. 
Firsts the Taking of Jeru^salem by Pom'pey 
Second, the Banishment of Cic^ero from 
Rome : 

Third, the Invasion of Brit^ain by CflB^sur : 
Fourth, the Battle of Pharsaiia : 
Fifth, the Assassination of Cse'sar : 
Siaah, the Battle of Philip'pi : 
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Seventh, the Battle of Ac^tium, and tie end 
oi the Roman Commonwealth. 

During the latter part of this period, Rome passf / 
from a republic to a despotism, and rapidly multiply 
tng its conquests, it held the fairest portion of the rr * 
lized world under its sway. The records of this per ii 
therefore, are peculiarly Roman, embracing, how&frsi 
iiie anuals of the surrounding nations. 

1. The TaJcing ofJeru^salem by Pomfpey hap 
pened 63 years B. C. This event was connect 
ed with the restoration of Hyrca'nus to the 
government of Jude^a, and the subjection of 
that country to the Romans. 

Afler the termination of the civil war between Mr 
<4is and Sylla, and of the Mithridatic war, Pompey and 
Ceesar began to figure on the stage of the Romir 
world. Other eminent m^n, it will be seep, were as 
ftVciated with them. 

Pompey being chosen consul, was engaged in win 
on account of the republic. After conquering raritms 
Qcuntries, he turned towards Jude'a, and laid siege' to 
Jerusalem. This venerable place, which had been so 
often besieged and taken, being naturally strong from 
its position, sustained the siege for some time, but 
was at last captured, and 1200 of its defenders sla#tt« 

After restoring Hyrca'nus to the government^ he 
took Aristobu'lus, who had usurped it, to grace his 
triumph upon his return. This triumph, which lasted 
two days, is said to have been the most splendid that 
ever entered the gates of Rome. The names of no 
less than fifteen conquered kingdoms were exposed. 
Judea, from this time, became tributary to Rome. 

2. The Banishment of C%cf era from Rome, was 
accompanied by the partisans of Caesar, who 
dreaded Cicero's abilities. The pretence of it 
was the illegality of certain measures pursued 
in suppressing Caf iline's conspiracy. It is dat- 
M 58 years B- C 
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Cieero, the greatest man perhaps of all the Rottioits^ 
had been the instrument of saving his country, by dis* 
closing and defeating the execrable conspiracy of Cat'i- 
line. The highest honours had been bestowed upon 
him on account of his agency in this concern. 

So(Mi, however, CloMius the Tribune, instigated by 
Cassar, procured Cicero's banishment into Greece. He 
bore it with the greatest impatience. Pom'pey had 
abandoned him ; but in :he wane of that general's 
reputation, he became desirous to prop himself by tho 
abilities of Cicero. 

He accordingly interested himself in procuring hi* 
recall from exile, and Cicero returned in high honour 
af^er an absence of sixteen months. The death of 
Cras'sus, one of the Triumvirate, soon after left Ceseat 
and Pompey with the Roman world before them ad 
the prize of ambition ; while Cicero endeavoured in 
vain to sustain the falling liberties of his country. 

3. The Invasion of Brifain by Ccefsar occur 
red 65 years B. C. Having obtained severa 
advantages over the natives, he withdrew to 
Gaul on the approach of winter^ The nex* 
summer he returned, and reduced a considera 
ble portion of the Island under the Roman 
dominion. 

It was not until CsB^sar had conquered the whole of 
6aul, that he turned his arms towards Britain. The 
inhabitants of the island at that time were savages^ 
and wholly unacquainted with the arts af civilised life. 
They were, lowever, brave and warlike. 

Landing at Deal, Cse'sar attacked them, but he waa 
opposed with equal zeal and couragie. The disciplined 
legions of Rome were, however, more than a match 
for the irregular ^kill and bravery of these savages. 
He bound the Britons to subiuissiou during his absence 
to Gaul. 

After a winter's residence here, he returned ; and 
adding one victory after another, he so prostrated the 
Britif b strength, that most of the island fell un iler tt>e 
c 
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Roman sway. But the pressure of afTairs in Ital^ 
Jiduced CsB^sar's speedy return to Rome. 

4. The Battle of Pharsa^lia was gained by 
Cae'sar over the forces of Pom'pey and of the 
republic. It took place 48 years B. C, Poin- 
pey soon after miserably perished, and Csesar 
acquired an increase both of popularity and 
power. 

Caesar, in his attempt to deprive Pompey of his go- 
vernment, was opposed by force of arms. The consuls 
and a great part of the senate were the friends of 
Pompey. On the side of Ceesar were a victorious 
army and the body of the Roman citizens, whom he 
had brought over by his liberality. 

Passing the river Ru'bicon, Ceesar entered Rome 
before Pompey had time to collect an army, who, with 
many of the senate, immediately lefk Rome. Having 
there possessed himself of supreme authority, he 
marched directly to attack Pompey's lieutenants who 
were in Spain. Having subdued these, and being in 
the mean time appointed dictator, and soon afler 
2onsul, he had the right of acting in the name of ^e 
republic. 

By this time Pompey had raised a numerous army, 
and Caesar, anxious to bring him to an engagement, 
met him in the field of Pharsalia, and entirely defeat- 
ed him. Of Pompey's army 15000 were slain, and 
24000 surrendered themselves prisoners. 

Pompey's end was most miserable. Fleeing into 
Egypt, he was basely taken by Ptol'emy and murder- 
3d. He was stabbed in the sight of his wife, and after his 
bead was severed from his body, the latter was thrown 
naked on the sand. By this deed Ptoremy hoped to 
conciliate the favour of Ceesar. 

5 The Assctssinntion of Cafsar took placo in 
the senate house 44 years B. C. As he had 
trampled on the liberties of his country, a body 
of the senators, 60 in numbers entered into a 
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conspiracy to deprive him of life. He fell 
pierced with in \ny wounds. 

Ceesar having subdued the remains of PompeyV 
party, in whose interest Ca'to and Scip'io were engag- 
ed, began to turn his attention towards the improve- 
m«)nt of his country. Ambitious as he was, be 
manifested considerable moderation and clemency. 
His person was at length declared to be sacred, and 
the title of imperator was given him. 

The lovers of liberty were however dissatisfied. 
Banding together, with Bru^tus and Cas'sius at their 
bead, they formed the design of freeing Rome of its 
master. On the Ides of March, taking his seat in the 
senate-house, he was suddenly assailed by the con 
Bpirators. 

He warded off their daggers for some time, till, see- 
ing Brutus, whom he had greatly loved and befriended 
he faintly exclaimed, "And you, too, my son !" Then 
covering his face with his robe, he resigned himself to 
his fate. 

6. The Battle ofPhilij/pi was fought 42 year? 
B. C. It was gained by Octa^vius Cse^sar and 
An^tony over the forces of the conspirators 
against Julius Caesar, headed by Bru^tus and 
Cas^sius. This decided the fate of the empire. 

Octa'vius, An'tony, and Lep'idus, had formed a tri- 
umvirate for their mutual benefit, though the two 
former were rivals, and alike desirous of supreme 
authority. To gratify each other's wishes, each con- 
sented to sacrifice some of the best of his friends to 
the vengeance of his associate. 

In this way the great Cicero was given up by Octa- 
vius to the resentment of Antony. In this manner 
three hundred senators and three thousand knightb 
were put to death. Octavius, being grand nephew 
of Julius CeBsar, and his adopted heir, though destit nte 
of military talents, had gained the senate to hif in- 
teres:, and divided with Antony the favour of ha 
peop e. 
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As soon as the conspirators were overtaken, Ocii- 
vius and Antony gave them battle. This happened i 
Philippi, in Thrace, and Antony obtained the victoiy 
B'utus and Cassius escaped the vengeance of thtir 
enemy by a voluntary death. 

7. TTie Battle of A&tiumy and the end of the 
Roman Commonwealth, took place 31 years B. 
C. The battle was fought between the naval 
forces of Octavius, and those of Antony, in 
which the former was victorious. Octaviua 

became the sole master of the Roman world. 

Antony had excited the indtgnation of the Roman 
people, on account of his profligacy, and expenditure 
of the public resources. And having divorced Octa^- 
via, his wife, who was sister to Octavius, war be.tween 
them became ioevituble. Th« object at stake was the 
empire. 

An immense armament, chiefly naval, (the land force 
being merely spectators,) came to an engagement near 
Actium on the coast of Epirus. The conflict was 
decisive. Cleopa^tra, the Egyptian queen, to whom 
Antony was infamously attached, deserted him with 
her galleys, in the midst of the engagement. 

Such was his infatuation that he immediately fol- 
lowed her, leaving bis fleet, which, after a contest of 
some hours, yielded to the squadron of Octavius. An- 
tony and Cleopa'tra perished miserably, while Octavius 
was now left without a rival, with the government of 
Rome in his hands. Egypt, which had existed asking- 
dom from immemorial ages, from this time became a 
province of B ome. 

The empire had now become the largest which the 
world had ever seen ; and Octavius, now named A jgue^- 
tus, holding the principal oflSces of the state, became 
the absolute master of the lives and fonuneft of the 
Roman people. During a long adnainistration he al- 
most blotted out tno memory of his former crueltieii 
anrl 8eeme«* (o consult only the good of his subjei Is 
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1. Lucre'tiuSf a Roman didactic poet. 

2. Ju^lius Ca'sar, a successful warrior, and 
elegant writer. 

3. Ci&erOi the prince of Roman orators aird 
philosophers. 

4. Var*ro^ the most learned of the Romans. 
6. Vir'gtlj the prince of Roman poets. 

6. Har^acey the greatest of the Roman lyric 
poets. 

7. ScUUusty the first philosophical Roman 
historian. 

1. iMcre'Hus was a poet and philosopher. He em- 
braced the tenets of Epicu'rus. In his poem ^ Of the 
Nature of Things'' he is the advocate of atheism ; 
bm he is conspicuous for his masterly genius and e]e« 
gance. He died (some say he destroyed himself) in 
his 44th year, about 54 B. C. 

2, Ju'lxus Ca'aar was the son of Cai'us Cse'sar, who 
was descended from Junius the son of iCne^as : in his 
16th year, he lost his father ; and SyMa, aware of his 
ambition, endeavoured to remove him; his friends, 
however, interceded and obtained his life ; but Syl^a 
warned them to be upon their guard against that loose- 
girt hoy, alluding to Cee'sar's manner of wearing his 
tunic or coat loosely girded; '^for in him," said he,- 
** are many Ma'riuses.'* 

He procured many friends by his eloquence, and ob« 
tained the office of high priest ; after passing through 
different dignities, be was sent governor into Spain ; 
and, upon his return, being elected consul, he entered 
into an agreement with Pom'pey and Cras'sus, that 
nothing should be done in the state, without their ;oiui 
concurrence. After his consulship, he had the province 
of Gaul assigned him ; which, with wonderful coe duct 
and bravery, he subdued in 10 years, carrying the ter* 
ror of his arms also into Ger^many and Brit'aiu, till 
then unknown to the Romans. 
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Pom pey now became jealous of hiff power and tn- 
duced the senate to order him to lay down lis com- 
mand ; upon which, he crossed the river Ru'bico: , the 
boundary of his province, and led his army towards 
Rome, Pom'pey and all the friends of liberty 'fleeing 
before him. 

Having subdued It'aly in sixty days, Cae'sar entered 
Rome, and seized upon the money in the public trea- 
sury : he then went to Spain, where he conquered the 
partisans of Pompey under Petrei'us, Afra'nius, and 
Var'ro ; and, at his return, was created dictator, and 
soon af^er consul. Leaving Rome, and going in search 
of Pom'pey, the two hostile generals engaged on the 
plains of Pharsaiia : the army of Cae'sar amounted 
only to 22,000 men, while that of Pom'pey amounted 
to 45,000 ; but the superior generalship of tiie former 
prevailed, and he was victorious. 

Making a generous use of his victory, he followed 
Pom'pey into E'gypt, where he heard of his murder, 
and making the country tributary to his power, he 
hastened to suppress the remainder of Pom'pey's party 
in Af^rica and Spain. Triumphing over all his ene- 
mies, he was created perpetual dictator, received the 
names of imperator and father of his country, and 
governed the people with justice. His engrossing all 
the powers of the state, and ruling with absolute au- 
thority, created general disgust; a conspiracy was 
therefore formed against him, by more than 60 sena- 
tors, the chief of whom were Bru'tus and Cas'sius. He 
was stabbed in the senate-house, on the 15th of March 
B. C. 44, in the 56th year of his age : he at first at- 
tempted to make some resistance, but seeing Bru'tus, 
his intimate friend, among the conspirators, he submit- 
ted to his fate, and, covered with 23 wounds, fell at the 
foot of Pom'pey's statue. 

Cae^sar is perhaps the most distinguished character 
in history. His talents in war and literatui-e were 
equally great. Amidst his military enterprises he found 
ti.ne to be the author of many works, none of which 
rorviain except seven books of commentaries or mc moira 
ot ^is wars ; these are much admired for their ele- 
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gance, as well as correctness <>f style. He spoke in 
public with the same spirit with which he fought, and 
bad he devoted himself to the bar would doubtless 
have rivalled Cicero. 

3. Mar^cus Tid'lius Cic'ero was the father of Latin 
eloquence and the greatest orator that Rome ever pro- 
duced. He was tlie son of a Roman knight, and hi>v. 
ing displayed promising abilities, his father procured 
for him the most celebrated masters of his time. He 
served one campaign under SyMa, and returning to 
Rome appeared as a pleader at the bar, where the 
greatness of his genius, and his superior eloquence, 
80on raised him to notice. 

Having passed through the lower honours of the 
state, he was made consul in his 43d year. Cat^iline, 
a profligate noble, with many dissolute and desperate 
Romans, conspired against their country ; but all theii 
projects were baffled by his extreme vigilance : Cati* 
line was defeated in the field ; and Cic'ero, at Rome, 
punished the rest of the conspirators with death. 

He received the thanks of the people, and was styled 
the father of his country and the second founder of 
Rome ; but his refusal to agree to the arbitrary mea- 
sures of Cse^sar and Pom^pey, caused him to be exiled , 
he did not bear his banishment with fortitude ; and 
was overjoyed when, after 16 months' absence, he was 
restored with honour to his country. Af^er much hesi- 
tation, he espoused the cause of Pom'pey against Cae'- 
sar ; and when the latter was victorious at Pharsa^lia, 
Cic'ero was reconciled to him, and treated with great 
humanity : but as a true republican, he approved of 
Cee'sar's murder, and thus incurred the hatred of An 
tony, who wished to succeed in power 

Octa'vius, afterwards called Augus'tus Cse'sar, An'- 
tony, and Lep'idus, having formed a third triumvirare, 
agreed on a proscription of their enemies: OctaVius 
struggled two days to preserve Cic'ero from the ven- 
geance of An'tony, but at last gave him up ; in his at- 
tempt to escape, he was overtaken by a party of soJ.- 
c»3rs, who cut off his head and right hand, and brougl t 
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them to An'tony : this happened B. C. 43^ in »ti9 B-ll* 
year of his age. 

He is to be admired not only as a great statesnia<i« 
but as an orator, a man of genius, and a scholar in 
which united character he stands unrivalled : his con 
duct was far from that of a patriot, and he is frequtnt^ 
ly accused of timidity. 

4. Var*ro wrote 300 volumes, which are all lost, ex- 
cept a treatise on husbandry, and another concernii^ 
the Latin tongue. His erudition and extent of learn- 
ing were matter of wonder to Cic'ero. Hedied in'hte 
88th year, B. C. 28. 

5. VvHgU was born at Andes, a village near Manftua, 
about 70 years B. C. Having lost his farms in the dis- 
tribution of lands to the soldiers of Augustus, after the 
battle of Philip'pi, he repaired to Rome, where he ob- 
tained an order for the restitution of his property 
through the interest of Mece^nas. When he showed 
this order to the centurion who was in possession,, he 
nearly killed Virgil, and he only escaped by swimming 
across a river. 

Virgil, in his Bucol'ics or Pastorals, celebrates the 
praises of his illustrious patrons. He undertook his 
Gtor'gics in order to promote the study of ageiculture ; 
and the design of the Mfne\6. is thought to have been 
to reconcile the Romans to a monarchical government* 

By his talents and virtues he acquired the friendship 
of the Emperor Augustus, and the most celebra-ted 
personages of his time. He died at Brundu'sium^ in 
the 51st year of his age, B. C. 19, leaving his immense 
possessions to his friends, and was buried in the 
neighbourhood of Nappies, where his tomb is still to 
be seen. 

(J. Htyr'act was bom at Venu'sia ; his father, alti ough 
poor, took him to Rome when a boy, and educate! him 
with great care. At the age of twenty, he wc j>t to 
Athens to study philosophy, and then, with the rank 
of mili*;ary tribune, attended Brutus to the civil f^ar& 
In the battle of Philip'pi he saved himself by fiight and 
returne 1 to Rome. 

Fiudi ig his father dead, and his fortune ruinea, he 
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«|ij)lied himself to writing verses ; and his talents soon 
recommended him to the protection of Virgil, Meen'- 
Das, and Augustus, with whom lie afterwards lived on 
terms of the greatest intimacy and friendship. He 
died in the 57th year of his age, fi C. 8. 

7. Sal^luH^ a Iu>man of rank, was born at Amiter'- 
num, about 86 years B. C. In his private character 
he was extravagant and dissipated; in his public, 
CyraBnical : he was governor of Numidia, which be 
laundered. He wrote several pieces, one of them be- 
ing a history of Rome ; of this, only a few fragments 
have been preserved ; his account of the ooiisph*aey 
of Cat^iline, and that of the war with Jugur'tha, king 
of Numid'ia, remain. They are animated and lofly, 
diecovering an acquaintance with human nature, and 
indignant against vice. 

jnfj9crHane(inj9®iiiiftiiatfon0 on IPerfolr X* 

1. The human mind made a wonderful advance during 
this period, for although, in a great measure, the giory 
had departed from Greece, it shone in all its brightness 
on Rome. The Aitgustan age of Roman literature has 
probably never been exceeded. In philosophy and 
polite learning the names of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace 
will never be forgotten. 

To the Greeks, in the era of their literature, must 
be ascribed the praise of originality and invention ; but 
the Romans were successful imitators, and in some 
instances must be said to have improved upon their 
tnodels. Philosophy and the various kinds of poetry 
ystory, and fine writing, were cultivated with great 
success. 

The cultivation of phunes^ or naharal philosophy^ 
•eems to have been but uttie attended to by the Ro- 
mans, or hy the Greeks before them. We know of 
Bo Roman authors of this period who seem to have 
bestowed much attention on nahere^ but Varro. Bx- 
eept a few fragments, lus works have perished. 

U. Many of the useful arts had long been understood 
oy the Asiatic nations, and some of those arts were 
mderstood in great perfection. These nations atti act 
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ed but little attention at this time except through tne 
medium of the Romans. Their wealth tempted the 
masters of the world to attack them, and their luxury 
profligacy, and supineness, made them, in general, an 
easy prey. 

Among the most distant nations of the east, even the 
Chinese, many of the arts of life were duly cultivated 
Concerning that people *n particular, we know little 
except the fact, that they had a regular government 
under different dynasties, and that they were partly 
civilized, and together with an acquaintance with seve- 
ral useful arts, they were not strangers to certain 
stciences, particularly astronomy. 

In the art of toat, the Romans exceeded all the 
nations of antiquity. We have not time to give any 
account of it here, only we would remark that Julius 
Ceesur in particular was a great adept in it. The art 
of intrenchtneni he carried to perfection. Many im- 
portant arts with which we are acquainted were, how- 
ever, unknow r. to the ancients. 

3. The sy^fnn of education among the Romans was 
excellent. Tiie utmost attention was bestowed in the 
early formation of the mind and character. The Ro- 
man matrons themselves nursed their children. Next 
to the care bestowed upon their morals, a remarkable 
degree of attention seems to have been given to the 
language of children. 

The attainment of a pure and correct expression was 
a great object. The honours of the state were the prize 
of eloquence. The politeness which characterized the 
Romans showed itself particularly in their speech and 
gesture. 

4. The manners and cusiotns of antiquity were, in 
many respects, different from those which now prevail 
In the Bible we may perceive frequent allusions to 
habits and practices which appear very strange to us. 
Du/ing the period now under review, the Roman man- 
ners were well established. Their national charactei 
bad fully developed itself. 

The day was spent at Rome briefly as follows : — 7ht 
-^oming was passed in visiting the temples, or in at 
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lending the levees of the great. The clients waited on 
their patrons, and the patricians visited one another. 
From the levee they proceeded to the forum, either ibr 
business or pleasure. 

When the hour of dinner arrived, which was ai 
noon, they partook of a very slight repast. Aftei din 
ner the youth repaired to the Cam'pus Mar'tius, where 
they were engaged in athletic exercises and sports till 
sunset. The elder class engaged in repose, literary 
conversation, theatrical amusement, or the shows of 
the circus and amphitheatre, according to their respec- 
tive tastes and inclinations. 

After these occupations it was customary to go to 
the baths. From these they went immediately to sup- 
per, which was their principal meal, and far exceeded 
modern luxury in eating and drinking. Cookery be- 
came a science : and the number and costliness of their 
dishes were scarcely credible. At table it was their 
practice to recline on couches. 

5. The morality of ntUions is apt to decline with the 
increase of their wealth. This was eminently the case 
with the Romans. They became, at length, when 
their poverty and freedom had departed, a most vicious 
and abandoned people. 

Among the Jews, the true religion had, for a long 
lime, run low. But it was at the extremest point of 
its degradation, immediately previous to the coming 
of our Saviour into the world. 

By the favour of the Romans, the Jewish monarchy 
had been re-established. Herod the Great was placed 
on the throne of David. This prince rebuilt the tem- 
ple in a very magnificent manner. His reign was 
splendid, but was stained with almost every crime 
At this time an event took place, than which none 
more important in its nature and consequences, was 
ever recorded in the history of religion, or of the 
world, viz thb birth of jesus christ 
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SITENDS FROH 

TBS If ATXITZTT OF JSSUS OHBX8T 

TO THE PRESENT TIMisi, 

This portion of Chronology may be divided 
also into Ten Periods. 

(Stntval BMuUm. 

^ttitfS ][« will extend from the Nativity ol 
Jesus Christ to the reign of Con^stantine thu 
Great, 306 years A. C. This is the period of 
the Ten Persecutions of Christians. 

IPftfOH SX* will extend from the reign of 
Con'stantine, 306 years A. C. to the Extinction 
of the Western Empire, 476 years A. C. This 
Is the period of the JVorthem Invasions. 

IPeriOty XXI* will extend from the Extinc- 
tion of the Western Empire, 476 years A. C. to 
the Flight of Ma'homet, 622 years A. C. This 
is the period of the Justin' ian Code^ and of iht 
Wars of Belisa'rius, 

PerfOlf HV. will extend from the Flight of 
Ma'homet, 622 years A. C. to the Crowning of 
Charlemag-ne' at Rome, 800 years A. C. This 
is the period of the Establishment of the Saracen 
Dominion. 

|P(t{0)y V* will extend from th^ Crowning 
of Charlemagne' at Rome, 800 years A. C. to 
the First Crusade', 1095 years A. C, This is 
the period of the J^'^yr JVesfe^n Kmfmt 
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IPertoTK UK* will extend from the First Cru- 
fiade, 1095 years A. C. to the Founding of the 
Turkish Empire, 1299 y3ars A. C. This is the 
period of the Crusades. 

m^tM V13t. will extend from the Found- 
ing of the Turkish Empire, 1399 jevrg A. C. ti> 
the Taking of Constantinople, 1453 years A. C. 
This is the period of the Papal Schism. 

Prirf OTK TJKXX. will extend from the Taking 
of Conttaotkiople, 1453 years A. C. to the Edict 
of Nantes, {J^antz") 1598 jrears A. C. This is 
the period of the Aefornuition. 

PerfoH KX. will extend from the Edict of 
Nante«, 1^98 years A. C. to the Death of 
Charles 12th of Sweden, 1718 years A. C. 
This is the period of the English Commonwealth. 

^irioH X. will extend from the Death of 
Charles 12th, of Swe'den, 1718 years A. C. to 
the final Restoration of the Boar^bonsi 181^, A. 
C. This is the period of the •American ard 
French Revolutiont* 

l^nriOH XX. will extend from the Battle of 
Waterloo, 1815 A. 0. to the treaty between 
England and United States and Fraiiee <m the 
one part, and China on the other, 1845, A. C. 
This 18 the period of JmprovemetU of ihe Peo' 

9 
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PERIOD I, 

THE PERIOD OF THE TEN PERSECI^ 
TIONS OF CHRISTIANS, 

BXTXITDS PBOM 

rHB NATIYITT OF JESUS OHRI8T9 

TO 

THB REIGK OF COZT'STAlTTIIfB THB 

GREAT, 

806 TSAR8 A. C. 

7%e kt^h (^ thia period %8 306 jfean. 



Xmiiottant Sbento (n ^ttttn X« 

We may notice rix principal events in tliif 
period. 

Fbretf the Birth of Jesus Christ : 

Second^ the Commencement of the Persecu- 
tion of the Christian Church : 

Thbrdf the Destruction of Jeni'salem by 
Titus : 

Fawrth the Victories of Tra'jan in Da'cia and 
the East : 
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FMhj the Defeat of the Persians by Alexan'* 

der Seve'rus : 

Sixthy thf Partition of the Roman Empire by 

Diocle^tian. 

Modem chronology, in its application to history, is 
much more clear and definite than most portions of 
aiicient chronology, particularly its earlier portions, 
and xt'^se that relate to nations which were but little 
known. Ecclesiastical and civil records furnish us 
with abundant and authentic materials. 

1 . 7%c Birth of Jesus Christ may be dated, 
according to the best authorities, 748 years from 
the founding of Rome, and 4 years before the 
common date of the Christian era. He was 
' God manifest in the flesh," and came into the 
world to make expiation for sin. He was cru- 
cified in the 33d year of his age, and 3d of his 
divine ministry. 

The particulars of the life of Jesus Christ, of his 
doctrine, of the efiects of his ministry and death, of the 
labours of his apostles, and the system of religion which 
they taught under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
are given in the several books constituting the New 
Testament. 

To this record, we refer for information on these 
important topics, since they can not here be exhibited. 
The reader need, not, perhaps, be told, that they are 
the most interesting and momentous of all human nar- 
ratives. Their veracity and authenticity are not, at 
this day, to be questioned. 

The efiects of the Saviour's appearance in the wcrld, 
were, from the beginning, decisive. Considering the 
Hostile inclinations of man, his religion, under the 
ministry of the apostles, spread with great rapidity 
Reformation of moral character was its aim, object, 
snd result. Its efiects have ever been great, and such 
Ihey will be to the end of time. 

The appearance of Jesus Christ on earth has had an 
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influence on all subsequent history among eivitizoa 
nations. It is the great era from which we reckon 
events. It has altered the aspect of all human afiairs, 
und will alter them more and more, as his religion be- 
comes more prevalent. In many events to be noticetl 
in this part of our work, we shall perceive the relation 
between them and this CMrdinal, all-important occui* 
rence. 

2. 7Tll« Commencement of the Persecution of 
the Christian Church took place under Ne^ro, 
64 years A. C. This persecution was repeated 
in ten successive instances, under the Roman 
emperors, that followed, down to the time of 
Con'stantine, thus continuing more than two 
centuries. The sufferings and loss of life, 
which were the consequence, exceed calcula- 
ion. 

The emperors, under whose reigns this persecution 
was raised and carried on, were Ne'ro, Domitlan, 
Tra^jan, Antoni^nus, Seve'rus, Maximi'nus, De^cius, Vn- 
Wrian, Aure^ian, and Diocle^tian. After Rome became 
an empire under Augus'tus, its sovereigns were, for the 
most part, monsters of vice and cruelty. 

As a few of the persecuting emperors were esteemed 
virtuous men, it must be attributed, partly to the spirit 
of the times, partly to the form of the Roman govern* 
ment, but chiefly to the opposition of the human heait 
to the religion of Jesus Christ, that such dreadful per- 
secutions were waged against the christians. 

The sufferings of the christians, the capricious tor^ 
tures they endured, and tlM various forms of death 
which they underwent, need not here be described. 
Under the second persecution, 40,000 were supposed 
to have suffered martyrdom. The seventh persecution 
under Decius is said to have been the most dreadful 
ever known. 

Christians were in all places driven from their hi hi* 
tations, stripped oftheir estates, tormented with ra ks, 
Qre, &c. In the last persecution, which continued ten 
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/ears, the jkjnount of suffering was immense — ^tbe lost 
of life almost incredible. In Egypt aloue, no less than 
144,000 christians died by the violence of their perse- 
cutors, besides 700,000 that died through the fatigue! 
of banishment, &c. 

3. The Destruction ofJerufsalem by TiUus oc- 
casioned the extinction of the Jews as a nation 
and their dispersion throughout the earth. It 
happened 70 years after Christ, who had repeat- 
edly predicted the event. Nearly 1,600,000 

Jews perished on this awful occasion. 

The Jews, for some time, had been governed by 
Herod, as viceroy under Augustus. Archela'us, Herod's 
son, was banished on account of his tyranny ; and Ju- 
de'a, from that period, was in the ordinary condition of 
a Roman province. 

. As the Jews rebelled on every slight occasion, Ves- 
pasian was sent by Nero to reduce them to order, but 
being soon recalled to assume the government of the 
empire, Titus, his son, was left to prosecute the expe- 
dition. Willing to spare the city, he made many ef- 
forts to persuade the Jews to surrender : but be did 
not succeed. 

With a spirit of singular infatuation, they rushed on 
their own ruin. Afler a blockade of six months, Jeru- 
salem was taken by storm, the temple reduced to ashes, 
and the city buried in ruins. This miserable people, 
who had crucified the Lord of ^lory, received the pu* 
nishment due to their crimes, fnnu merabie butcheries 
were made among them by the Roman sword. They 
also destroyed themselves in vast numbers. 

From this time the nation was no more. Many of 
them left Judea for ever. These sunk into the greatest 
degradation. Vespasian ordered all the Jewish lands 
to be sold for his own use, and imposed a tribute of 
half a shekel on all the Jews within his empire. 

4. Tlie FlctorieB of Tra'jan in Da'cia and t?ie 

Kasf. greatly enlarged the boundaries of tiie 

d 'yvBXi Fmpire ; but they were not permanen 

9» 
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y useful. The conquered countries socn re« 
appeared in arms. Tra'jan commenced his 
victorious course 102 years A. C. 

The Da'cians, claiming a tribute from the 1 Coman 
people, Tra'jan suddenly appeared in arms on tb 5 fron- 
tiers, and awed them at once into a treaty of peace 
As, however, this was soon after violated, he c ntered 
the hostile country, obtained a complete victory, ( hough 
with a prodigious slaughter of his troops, and Da'cia 
became a Roman provmce. 

The emperor then turned his arms eastwar J, and 
speedily reduced Mesopota'mia,Chalde'a, Assyr'ia; and 
took Ctesiphon, the capital of the Par'thian empire 
Still pursuing his conquests in the East, he subdued 
nations till then unknown, and it is reported, that ar- 
riving at the confines of In'dia, ** ke lamented, unth a 
sigh, that his advanced age scarcely left him any hopes 
of equalling the renown of the son of Philip." 

5. The Defeat of the Persians by Alexander 
Sevefrus occurred in a decisive engagement 
which he had with that people. The Roman 
empire, by this defeat of the Persians, vi as re- 
stored to its former limits. It if> dated 226 

years A. C. 

In the interval between Tra'jan and Alexander Se* 
veVus, some of the conquered provinces of the Empire 
threw off the yoke. Per'sia was one of them. The 
efforts of Alexander, who was a soldier, brought many 
of them again within the pale of the empire. 

But sudi was the corruption of the times, it became 
impossible that so mighty a structure as the Roman 
Empire could be preserved entire. At the period of 
Trajan's death, it comprehended the greater part of 
Britain, all Spain, France, the Neth'erlands, It'aly, 
part of Ger'many, E<gypt, Biiu-bary, Biledul'gerid, Turn- 
key in Europe and in Asia, and rer'sia. 

Alexan'der stayed the progress of its decay, only in 

appearance. His slaughter of the Per'sians, in a sin- 

"engagement, was immense, and the cities of Cles'- 
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|il.on and Bab'ylon were once more taken. The em* 
pit e, however, was exhausted by this exertion of its 
reinaininff strength, and it became but little more than 
a splendid ruin. 

6. The Partition of the Roman Empire &j 
DiocUftian is dated 292 years A. C. He divid 
ed it into four governments, under as manf 
princes, two of them being emperors, each cal\ 
ed Augus^tus, and two Cae^sars. Thus a nei» 
system of administration was formed, though it 
<ud not long continue. 

Maxim'ian shared with Diocle'tian the title of Au- 
gustus ; and Gale'rius and Constan'tius were declared 
CflBsars. All were norainially supreme, though in re 
ality directed by Diocle'tian. The measure was doubt 
less unwise, since its efficacy depended on the ability 
of an individual. 

Diocletian and Maximian, in pursuance of their 
plan, retired from the sovereignty, and left the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Ciesars. But Constantius 
dying soon after, and his son Con'stantine being pro- 
claimed emperor, though Galerius did not acknowledge 
him, Maximian resumed asain the purple. 

On the death of Maximian and Galerius, Constan- 
nne had no other competitor than Maxen'tius, the son 
of the former, and the contest between them was de- 
cided by the sword. Maxentius perished, and Con- 
stantino remiuned sole master of the emfMre. 

1. LtVy, the prince of Roman historians. 

2. Sen'eca^ a Roman moralist and philoso« 
pher. 

S. Plin'y the elder, the earliest writer on Na 
tvanl History whose works are extant. 

4. Ta&UuSy an eminent philosophic historian 

5. Pltiftarch, the principal biographer of 
intiquitj. 
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6 QuinttPiany an eminent Roman advocate. 

7. Or^igen and ) learned christian writers, 

8. Cyj/rian^ ) commonly called ^a^Aer^. 

1. Iavu was born at PaMua in Italy, but resided 
principally at Naples and Rome, particularly at the 
eourt of Augus'tus. So extremely was his fame spread 
abroad that an inhabitant of Gardes (now Cadiz) tra- 
velled through Spain, Gaul, and Italy, merely to see 
the man whose writings had given him so mach plea* 
sure. 

His most celebrated work is his Roman Histonr in 
140 book$, 35 only of which remain. Ha diod at ra'- 
dua, A. C. 17, aged ^7 years. 

2. Ltt^eius Annia'us Sen'^ea was born at Cord«1i>a 
(bow Cordo'Ya| in Spaia. He became early distinguisiliH 
ed for extraordinary talents, and acquired al the bar 
the reputation of an eloquent pleader ; but he relin- 
quished this road to fame, and became a caiidid,ate for 
the honours and offices of state. 

He obtained the office of quiMtor, but by a ahame- 
fiiJ indiscretion, having drawn upon him^self the ajiiger 
of the Emperor Calig'ula, he was banished to the 
island of Cor'siea. In ^ve years he was recalled by the 
£mpress Agrippi^na, to superintend the education of 
her son Ne^ro,- which 4>ffice he discharged with 
honour. 

Ne'ro becoming impatient of the restraint whieh his 
nreceptor imposed upon his vicious and depraved iiv 
clinations, pretended that Sen^eca had conspired with 
Piso against his life, and sent a messenger to Sen'eca 
o acquaint him that he must die, permitting him to 
chocse the manner of his death. 

Sen'eca received the mandate with cheerfulness, and 
ordered the veins of his legs and arms to be opened. 
The blood, however, flowed slowly — ^poison anJ the 
war n bath were therefore resorted to : but being wil^- 
out 3£fect, he was at length smothered in the vapour 
of a stove. His death took place in his 72d year, (£1 
A.C. 
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8. Pltft^y ike Eider y was tiorn at V«ro'na, A. C. 23. 
1 hough charged with the government of Spain, he 
devoted a great part of the night to study. He wrote 
many volumes, but his natural history only, in 37 
books, has reached our time. He received but refused 
an offer of near 15,00() dollars for his remarks and an- 
DotationB on the various authors he had read. He was 
suffocated in consequence of approaching too near 
Mount Vesuvius during an eruption, A. C. 79, in the 
56th year of his age. 

4. TacfiiuB was the son of a governor of Bel'gic 
Gaul, and bom in the reign of Nero. His genius and 
talents attracted the notice of Vespa'sian, who con- 
ferred on him places of trust and honour, and the suc- 
ceeding princes were no less partial to him. His fame, 
however, is perpetuated by his writings, of which 16 
Ihm^ of Annals and five of his History only are ex- 
tant. 

5. PMareh was bom at Chierone'a,a city of Ik^'tia, 
in Greece, about 60 A. C. He studied phiioaophy and 
mathematics, and, as was customary then, travelled over 
Greece and Egypt for the improvement ol his mind. 
He opened a school at Rome, which soon acquired 
great reputation : he was honoured by the Emperor 
Trajan with the office of consul, and was made go- 
vernor of Illyr'icum. He retired at length to his native 
city, and passed his time in the tranquil pursuits of 
literature. His best work is his ** Lives of Illustrious 
Men." He died at the age of about 80 ^ears. 

6. Quinhl^ian was a native of Spam, bom soon 
after tne Christian era. He opened a school of Rhe- 
toric at Rome, and received a salary from the state, 
as a public teacher. In this employment he spenc 20 
years : he not only acqHii*ed fame as a preceptor but 
as a pleader at the bar. He died A. C. 95. 

7. Origen was boin at Alexandria, A. C. 1?\ He 
was a man of austere manners, butof great virtue, and 
his abilities as a preacher were displayed witb success 
at Alexandria, Rome, and Cesare^a. He suffered oer« 
•ecution under Decius, and died 254 A. C. 
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8. Cyp'rian was a natiye and Bishop of Carthage; 
be wrote some valaahle works which are extant, and 
suffered martyrdom, A. C. 258. 

IHIftcenatitous (Shsrrbattonss m 
PrrtoH I. 

1. At the commencement of this period, sprang up 
the Christian Rdigion, which was grafted on Judaism, 
and derived from the same divine source. By the 
divine appointment, Judaism was superseded by Chris- 
tianity, as types and shadows were no longer of any 
use, after the substance was come. 

From the time of our Samaur's <i9eensiont his religion 
began to make its way among the nations. The labours 
and sufferings of the apostles, and other early christian 
teachers, were almost incredible, in accomplishing this 
object. It prevailed, notwithstanding the prejudices 
and lusts of the human heart. 

The opposition which the Christian rdigion met 
with, never hindered its progress. The awftil perse- 
cutions which were raised against the christians were 
the means of exciting the attention of mankind to the 
subject of their religion. Notwithstanding all the at- 
tempts to put it down, it finally prevailed throughout 
the Koman empire, and reached, at last, the throne of 
the Ceesars. 

It is not to be concealed, however, that many false 
notions, foreign to the pure gospel, became incor- 
porated with it. Primitive Christianity^ before the 
conclunon of this period, was considerably corrupted 
by the pagan philosophy, thus giving rise to the sects 
of the Gnostics and Ammonians, and the Platonising 
christians. 

In the third century it was exposed, in addition to 
the fires of persecution, to the attacks of infidel philo- 
sophers, as Forphyry, Philos'tratus, &c., but was ably 
defended by Origen, Dionysius, and Cyprian. 

2. Succeeding the Augustan age, there were many 
men of superior erudition and intellectual powers ; but 
whatever pertains to polite and elegant literature, be- 
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jfr n to decay. A pompous, affected, and false style 
»i writinff, chiefly prevailed. No works so finished as 
2 3se of Virgil and Horace were produced af\er the 
4 jgustan age, though there were some writers, (ler- 
laps of superior genius, to those of that renowned 
age. 

Yet the princes who succeeded Augustus were 
friends of literature, and were somewhat learned 
themselves. — ^But they were despots. Genius being 
indulged at the risk of life, (for no offence could be 
Bafely given to the throne,) was cramped within narrow 
bounds. Eloquence was abandoned to pedants. So* 
pbists occupied the chair of philosophy. 

Until the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews had 
schools in Judea, particularly at Betfaho'ron, Jerunia, 
and Tibe'rias. In the schools of E^pt, the chief of 
which was Alexandria, were taught the Greek philoso* 
phy, mathematics, jurisprudence, medicine, magic, 
and astrology. 

In Greece, the schools of Athens still flourished, and 
at Rome and in Italy they were first endowed from the 
public treasury by Vespasian. The principal school, 
next to that of Rome, was at Milan. 

3. The popvlaHjon of the Roman empire, during this 
period, was exceedingly large. It has been comput- 
ed to be no less than 120,0^,000, one half of whom, 
were slaves. The capital alone contained more that 
6,000,000 of inhabitants. 

Innumerable also were the hordes of harharxans to 
the north and north east, by whom the Roman empire 
was at length overpowered. Their numbers seemed 
not to be at all exhausted, notwithstanding the im- 
mense slaughter which was made of them by long 
continued wars. 

On the whole, though many of the arts of life were 
then undiscovered, and the modems have many con 
veniences which the ancients had not, this periodi 
especially the former part of it, in population, spleii 
dour, and power* stands conspicuous on the records c( 
the world 
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During the latter part of this jieriod, however, tht 
nfiaffnificent structure of the Roman empire was ready 
to mil into ruin, and long ages of darkness, ignorance, 
and imbecility, were approaching. 

4. Except the barbarous nations by which the em- 
pire was surrounded, and except India and China, of 
which we hear Httle during this period, but one form 
of government prevailed ; and that was the govern^ 
meiit of imperial Rome, For she held, under her sway, 
all the civilized world, which was at that time known. 
Some of the forms of free institutions were observed 
in the empire, but thev were merely forms. The em* 
peror was master of the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects. 

In room of the ancient republican institutions, which 
were founded chiefly on personal merit, a rigid subor« 
iination of dignities now went through all the orders 
of the state. The magistrates were divided into three 
classes, distinguished by the titles of 1, the illustrious * 
2. the respectable ; 3, the darissimi. 

These titles, however, were without meaning, and 
merely matters of parade ; and the state of soci ^ty was 
an almost constant interchange of (^pressior ou the 
|) art of the great, and of servility on the par ^ ihs 
pcMr* 
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PERIOD II, 

rue period of the northern 
* 'invasions, 

XXTEKD8 FROM 

THE RfiIGN OF CONSTANTINB THB 

6R£AT, 

306 TEARS A. C. 

TO 

TBS EXTINCTION OP THK WfiSTiSBBI 

EMPIRE, 

476 TEARS A. C. 

The length of this period i$ 170 yeorf . 



Xmpottant iBtiento Cn l^nrCoH XX. 

Six principal events are comprised within 
tills period. 

Firsts the Toleration of Christianity through 
the Roman Empire : 

Secondy the Removal of the Seat of the Ro* 
man Empire to Constantinople : 

Third, the Sack and Burning of Rome b]f 

Al'aric : 

10 
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Fourth, the Commencement of the Kingdom 
»f the Vandals in Africa : 

Fifths the Ravages of Attila, the Hun, in the 
Roman Empire : 

Sixthy the Arrival of the Saxons in Britdn : 

The Roman Empire, which co^pfises the history 
of the whole civilized world, during this period, as also 
during the last, excites a strong interest in connexion 
with Christianity. Both civil and ecclesiastical records, 
notwithstanding ths decay of genius, are ahundant. 

1. The Toleration of Christianity ^ through 
the Roman Empire^ took place under Constan- 
tine the Great, 306 years A. C. The public 
persecutions of the Christians then ceased ; 
and, though some of the succeeding emperors 
were hostile to the cause, it completely tri* 
umphed over Paganism under Theodosius about 
80 years after its first toleration by Constan- 

tine. 

As Constantino fought under the banner of the cross 
against his enemies, and was successful, he felt disposed 
to express his gratitude to the divine Author of the 
christian faith. He soon issued edicts, declaring that 
the christians should be eased of all their grievances, 
and received into places of trust and authority. 

Thus, the religion of the Saviour, which had stood 
the ordeal often persecutions, was seen at once to pre« 
vail over the whole Roman Empire. In a few yean 
Constantino established it on a solid basis. He com* 
manded, that in all the provinces, the orders of bishops 
should be exactly obeyed ; a privilege of which they 
afterwards made a bad use. 

He assembled also a genera] council of these fathers 
at Nice, in order to repress the heresies, that hai aU 
ready crept into the church, particularly that of Arius. 
The tenets of the leader in heresy were condemned, 
and he an J his associates were liauished into a remota 
*)art of tbe empire. 
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In the time oi* Theodosius, 384 A. C. the cause of 
C iristianity and Paganism was solemnly debated be- 
tween Ambrose the champion of the former, and 
Sym'machus, tik defender of the latter. Christianity 
was triumphantt and the senate issued a decree for the 
abolition of paginism, the downfall of which, in the 
capital, was sooq followed by its extinction throughou 
the empire. 

2. The Removal of the Seat of the Roman 
Empire to Constantinople was effected by Con 
stantine, 329 years A. C. It was a measure 
which hastened the downfall of the empire 
The ancient name of Constantinople was By 
zantium. 

Whatever were Constantine's motives in removing 
the seat of the empire, the step was highly impolitic 
It weakened, exceedingly, the already tottering em* 
plre. The latter, ailer this event, never resumed any 
share of its former lustre. 

The new seat of empire seems to have been pointed 
out in the following manner : — Constantino had made 
choice of a situation at Chalce'don, in Asia Minor 
but we are told that in layins out the ffround-plan, an 
eagle caught up the line, and flew with it over to By* 
zan'dum, a city which lay upon the opposite side of the 
Bos'phortis. 

Here, therefore, it was thought be^t to fix the seat 
of empire ; and Constantino, after having built a capi- 
tol, an amphitheatre, many churches and other public 
works, i^nd many magnificent edifices, and after hav- 
ing dedicated the city to the God of martyrs, repaired 
thither with his whole court. 

The eflTect of this measure was not immediately felt. 
The first sensation was not so great as might have 
been expected. But in a few years, and especially 
after the government was appoitioned among the em- 
peror's sons, there was such a division of the forces of 
»he empire, that the northern barbarians, wl o fought 
with 8 iperior numbers, and had been oflen defeat«sd« 
Mgan now to prevail 
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3 - Vie Sack and Burning of Rome^ by Al'aru 
hap )e led 410 years A. C. The pillage lasted 
six days, and multitudes of its inhabitants 
wert^ massacred. For more than 600 years, 
Rome had not been violated by the presence 
of a foreign enemy, and for more than 1000 
years it had stretched the arm of its power over 
the nations. 

The northern nations, consisting of various tribes in 
Germany, Scythia, and other regions to the North and 
East, commonly called Goths, Huns, Vandals, &c. had, 
for a considerable length of time previously, made 
frequent attacks upon the borders of the empire \ but 
they were generaUy repulsed. 

Their numbers, however^ seemed inexhaustible, and 
they were poured like a torrent upon the en&eblod 
and distracted empire. Alaric, a Goth, aAerwardt 
styled king of the Visigoths, was tlie first who laid siege 
to Rome, which he reduced to the most dreadful ex- 
tremity. In a moment of despair, the Salarian gate 
was opened at midnight, by some of the Romans 
themselves, and the mistress of the world was «ban 
doned to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany 
and Scythia. 

Notwithstanding the orders given by Alaric, that 
none but the armed should be kifled, vast multitudes of 
the citizens were put to death, and probably more were 
reduced from affluence to the miserable condition of 
captives and exiles* 

4. The Commencement of the Kingdom of the 
F^andah in Africa is dated 439 years A. C. 
Gen^seric, king of the Vandals, by invitation 
from Boniface, a Roman general, came to the 
assistance of the latter. The compact be* 
tween them was, that they should divide Af- 
rica between them. The Vandal, howevei 
treacherously seized the whole, but the king* 
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aan ivhich he founded lasted nut quite a 
cent .ry. 

The Vandals bad previously invaded France, Italy 
and Spain, and had, indeed, «iettLed in the latter eoim- 
try. Boniface, in maintainiLg the arms, of the empire 
against the usurper John, was induced to send. for 
Genseric from Spain to aid hira. The measure, how- 
e/er, was ruinous to his cause. 

The Vandal, having thus obtained a footing in Afri- 
ca, which he greatly desired, could not be prevailed 
on afterward"), by the offer of great sums of money, to 
retreat. He had occupied the whole country, except 
three cities, and these he soon took. 

Shutting up Boniface in Carthage, he compelled 
him, at the expiratioi) of a year, to surrender ; aad the 
Roman general had the mortification of beliolding aJI 
'Africa, which he had once saved, ravaged in the most 
cruel manner, by the barbarians whom he had invited 
thither. 

5. 77*6 Ravages of Aiftila^ the Hun, m the Ro^ 
num Empire, cotnimenced 445 years A.^C. He 
overran Illyr'icum, Thrace, Da'cia, and Moe'sia, 
and at that time laid the Romans under tribute. 
Soon afterwards, with an army of 500,000 men, 
he threatened the destruction of the Empire. 
He wag, however, ably opposed by Ae'tius, 
general of Valentinian III. 

While the Vandals under Genseric were trampling 
on the Roman province of Africa, and at length took 
^nd plundered Rome itself, the Huns were advancing 
jpon the empire from the East. This people are 
supposed to have originated from the eastern part of 
Asia. 

Extending their conquests fn^m the borders of Chin fi 
to the Baltic sea, they impcUc d the Goths upon the 
empire, and soon followed in 1 he same track. 'Tlieir 
march was extremely desola t>g. To their leadei 
Att la, the victims of his ambil on have given tli«» t x 
pre sive appellation of "The a ourge of God." 

10* 
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The emperor Theodosius, after an attempt to mu - 
der ^ttila, ingloriously submitted to pay him in 
annus 1 tribute of gold. The barbarian general, ap* 
pearir g again with an immense force, attempted to 
prostiate, at once, the decaying emfiire. 

Valentinian III., emperor of the West, sent Aetiua 
to oppose him. This general met with some success. 
But the Emperor, shut up in Rome by the arras of the 
barbarian, was at length compelled to purchase a 
peace. Attila suddenly expired in the midst of hia 
successes. 

6. The Arrived of the Saxons in Britain was 
connected with the reduction of the southern 
part of that island under the Saxon power. 
They landed under the command of Hengist 
and Horsa, 451 years A. C, and having assisted 
the Britons in repelling the Picts and Scots, 
they turned their arms against the Britons 
themselves. 

The Romans had finally relinquished Britain. This 
circumstance, while it restored the inhabitants to their 
liberty, exposed the South Hritons to the encroach* 
ments of their northern neighbours. In order to free 
themselves from this evil, they solicited the Saxons for 
succour and protection. 

The latter gladly availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to visit a country long known to them, in their 
piratical voyages to its coasts. Only sixteen hundred 
warriors accompanied Hengist and Horsa ; but with 
this force, in conjunction with the South Britons, they 
compelled the Scots to retire to their mountains. 

This object being accomplished, the Saxon adv(^«i- 
Uirers meditated the entire reduction c f the Britons, 
and received, for this purpose, large reinforcements 
from their countrymen. The struggle was long and 
severe, but it resulted in the triumph of the Saxons. 
Under them, seven distinct provinces became as many 
itingdoms, governed, for several ages, by their respeo- 
tive sovereigns. 
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BintiVLfininfttti ®fiaractrr0 in |)rr{oti KX, 

1. Tjactan^tius^ an elegant writer and able 
defender of Christianity : sometimes called the 
Christian Cicero. 

2. Os^sian, a Caledonian bard. 

3. Eusefhius^ the father of Ecclesiastical 
history. 

4. Ju'lian^ emperor of Rome, an acute, but 
malignant infidel philosopher. 

6. Clau'dian, an elegant Latin poet. 

6. St. Chrysos'tom and ) learned and eloquent 

7 St. Augus^tine, ^ fathers in the church. 

1. Lactan'titis proved the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, and refuted the absurdities of Paganism. Hitf 
style of writing is superior in purity, smoothness, and 
elegance, to any others of the ecclesiastical Latin 
writers. He died A. C. 325. 

2. Os'sian is supposed to have flourished in the 4th 
century, and to have been the son of Fingal. He 
wrote in Gae'lic ; and the poems that go by his name, 
translated by McPherson, are .narked by a simple hnd 
sublime wildness. It is with great reason thought 
that these poems were not written by Ossian. 

3. Euse'hivLS was bishop of Caesare'a, born in Pal'es- 
rine, and died in 338. He was opposed to A^rius, al- 
vhough he held to a certain subordinatiop in the 
Godhead. He was greatly versed in sacred learning, 
and had a profound knowledge of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 

4« The elevation of Ju'lian to the throne took place 
361 A. C. He then, although he had been religiously 
educated, according to the principles of the Gospel, 
openly oflfered sacrifices to all the Gods. Some of his 
writings have been preserved, in which he has shown 
great powers of ridicule, in a bad cause. He was kill- 
ed in war, in his 32d year, 363 A. C. 

.5. Clau'dian, who lived at the time of the emperoia 
Hono'rius and Arca'dius, was born at A loxandria. I is 
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manner is not tinctured with the corrupted style (ffhkr 
age. 

6. Si . Ckrysos'tom \i as bishop of Constantino'jile, and 
displayed uncommon abilities as a theologian and 
pi*eacher. He was a rigid disciplinarian, and severely 
lashed the vices of his age. He left many works. He- 
died 407 A. C. 

7. In his writings, St, Angus 'tine displays an ac- 
quaintance with Pla'to's philosophy, illustrated by he 
[)owers of his own genius. He was bishop of Hif 'po 
in Africa. He led an austere life, and died in his 7^th 
year, A. D. 430. 

JII(0crUanrotti9 ®1-Ketbat{oti0 on 

IPetfoH KK. 

1. The Christian religion, during this period, was 
externally advanced, but internally corrupted. It had, 
however, many able and pious apologists. Besides 
Lactan^tius, Chrysos'tom, and Augus'tine, the pens 
of Athana'sius, Ba^il, the Gregories, Jerome, Cy'ril, 
and others were employed, either in the defence or 
illustration of the doctrines of Christianity. 

Heresy greatly infested the Church. AVius and 
Pelagius introduced their pestilent opinions, and, 
though those opinions were promptly condemned by 
the orthodox, they were the occasion of animosity and 
contention in the church for many ages. From the 
Arians sprang the sects of Eunomians, Semiarians, 
Eusebiaps, &:c. Augustine particularly distinguished 
himself by his refutation of the opinions of Pelagius. 

The attaeka of infidel philosophy against Christianity 
were continued during this period: more especially 
was the Emperor Jiklian engaged in this wicked un- 
dertaking. His peculiar powers of ridicule were em- 
ployed against the sacred cause, in addition to all his 
weight and authority as an emperor. He became titc 
author of much mischief. His cavils were answered 
by Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria. 

The system of penances, religious sequestrattoti^ and 
monastic life, arose during this f)eriod. Constantini 
having put an end to the pcrsecutio^i of Christiana 
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aia y conceived it a duty to procure for themselveM 
vol intary sufferings. They retired into caves and 
hermitages, and there practised the most rigoroui 
mortifications of the flesh, by fasting, scourging, vigile, 
&c. 

This madness first showed itself in Egypt, a country 
fruitful in superstitions. In the time of Theodosius 
in the fourth century, these devotees began to form 
eoinmuuities, each associate binding himself, by oath 
ID observe the rules of hi» order. 

Images, were introduced into churclies about this era, 
but. not .directly for the purpose of worship. They were 
used as aijds to devotion, but even under this form met 
v^ith a. strenuous opposition from the pious. The 
(Vactice was first observed in Spain. 

2. Lg^mingj taste, and geniiis, had greatly declined. 
Very few writers of this .period observed the. perfect 
models of the Augustan age, and none equalled them. 
At few. poets, as Clau/dian and. Pniden'tius, wrote 
elegant verses; but they exhibited no • commanding 
genius, and depicted no powerful passions. If the 
noble poems ascribed to Ossian, a rude Caledonian, 
are really his, (which, howeverj we may reasonably 
doubt,) he must be considered as the first of the poets 
of this period. 

At few philologists, philosophers, and historians ap 
peared, but no names are peculiarly distinguished. 
WeTead of some great names,, as connected with the 
defence of religion, though the style of writing prevalent 
at.that time, and especially among that class of authors 
wasv faulty. The ancient classic taste and manners, 
were just disappearing, if they had not already disap 
peared. 

3. The numerous Mtrthem tribes^ which overwhelm- 
ed the Roman empire, were originally mvolved in ig 
norance and barbarism. The Goths, however, were 
v). longer idolaters, but christians, w> en they settled 
in the southern provinces of Europe. They, were 
i^spectable, also, in their morals. 

la^heir native wilds, they, doubtless, together Mrith 
rui* successors, were among the most ignorant and 
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savage %f mankind. Their institutions were peculiar, 
and indicated a people warlike, fierce, and intrac 
table. — They worshipped Odin, the father of car- 
nage. 

The government of the Chths, after their settlement in 
the Roman provinces, was monarchical. It was at first 
elective, and afterwards became hereditary. The 
sovereign on his death-bed appointed his successor, 
with the advice or consent of his grandees. 

The dukes and counts were the chief officers under 
the Gothic government. The duke was the command- 
er in chief of the troops of the province ; the count 
was the highest civil magistrate. Of the counts there 
were various orders, with distinct official powers, as 
chamberlain, constable, &c. These various officers 
were the grandees of the kingdom, and constituted the 
council of the sovereign. 

4. Amidst the decay of the arts, the loss of public 
spirit, and the sufferings of the great mass of the Ro- 
man people, the luxury and wealth of the privileged 
few are truly astonishing. 

"The accurate description of the city (Rome) which 
was composed in the Theodosian age, enumerates 1 780 
houses, the residence of wealthy and honourable citi- 
zens. Many of these stately mansions might almost 
excuse the exaggeration of the poet (Claudian) that 
Rome contained a multitude of palaces, and that each 
palace was equal to a city : since it included, within 
Its own precincts, every thing which could be subser- 
vient either to use or luxury, markets, hippodromes, 
temples, fountains, baths, porticoes, shady groves, am 
artiAcial aviaries. The historian Olympiodorus, wh; 
represents the state of Rome, when it was besieged 
by the Goths, continues to observe that several of the 
richest senators, received from their estates an annual 
income of 4000 lbs. of gold, Tabove £160,000 sterling) 
without computing the statea provision of corn and 
wine, which, had they been sold, might have equalled 
in value one third of the money. 

" According to the description of Chrysostom, an 
auction of Byzantine luxury must have been very pio 
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«luctive. Every wealthy house possessed a semi-cir 
ular table of massy silver, such as two men could 
scarcely lifl, a vase of solid gold of the weight of 40 lbs. 
cups, dishes of the same metal, &c." Gibbon 



PERIOD III, 

rHE PERIOD OF THE JUSTINIAN CODE 

AND OF THE WARS OF 

BELISARIUS, 

EXTENDS FROM 

TH£ EXTIX OTION OF THB WESTERN 

EMPIRE, 

476 YEARS A. C. 

TO 

' THE FlilGHT OF MAHOMET, 

622 YEARS A. C. 

The length of this period is 146 years. 



Xmpottant ISbrnto in |)rrtol! XSX* 

The principal events in this period Bxefiot 
Firsts the Taking of Rome by Odoa^cef 
wince of the Her uli : 
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Secondy the Reign of Theod'onc the Greair 
in Italy : 

Third, the Defeat of the Vandals in Africa, 
by Belisa'rius : 

Fourth^ the Subjugation of the Ostrogoths in 
Italy, by Belisarius : 

Fifth, the Conquest of Italy by the Lombards. 

The dark ages, as they ha?e been commonly called, 
rommenced with this period. At least the darkness 
now. begins to be particularly apparent, and we shall 
find it prevailing over the nations, though with some 
intervals of light, nearly 1000 years. Records, how- 
ever, of the times, and of the state of the human 
mind, are found both in civil and ecclesiastical wri- 
ters. 

1 . The Taking of Rome by Odoacer, prince of 
the Heruli,. put an end to the Western Ronmn 
Empire, 476 A. C. The. length of time which 
it had existed as an empire, viz. from the bat- 
tle of Actium, was 607 years. The whole pe- 
riod from the building of the city was 1224 
years. The Eastern empire of Rome continu- 
ed several ages after this date, though in* com- 
parative darkness. 

The extinction of the Western empire took place 
during the reign of Romulus, surnamed Augus^tulus, 
the son of Orestes. Odoacer, having subdued Italy 
and taken its capital, spared the life of Augustnius, ok 
condition of his resigning the throne. 

This feeble youth was directed to signify his resig- 
nation to the senate ; while that body humbly request- 
ed Zerio, the emperor of the East, to invest Oiloarer 
with the administration of the dioress of Italy. To 
Au^ustnlus wtxa astiigned a splendid income to support 
him in a private station, at a vdia in Campania. 

Writers have not failed to remark that the empire 
began in Augustus, nuA Pi)4^4 in ^ prince, ca)I«a ' y. 
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li dimiuutive of chat name, meaniDg **Littk Aug,u8 
tus." 

The ruin of the Roman empire was the result of iti 
greatness, connected with its moral corruption. The 
divine perfections are concerned in effecting, by natural 
causes, the extinction of enormously guilty nations.—- 
Rome, having become a mass of luxury, weakness, and 
profligacy fell an easy prey to the barbarians who 
poured in upon its dominions. 

2. The Reign of Theodoric the Cheats in Italy ^ 
commenced 488 years A. C. Having wrested 
the sovereignty of that country from the hands 
of Odoacer, by means of several engagements, 
he enjoyed the possession of it for a number of 
years, with credit to himself, and with the ap- 
probation of his Roman subjects. 

The Herulian dominion in Italy, under Odoacer 
lasted but little beyond 20 years. The whole nation 
of the Ostrogpths attended the standard of Theodoric, 
their prince, who had obtained permission of the 
Eastern emperor, to attem])t the recovery of Italy, 
and a promise of its sovereignty as the reward of his 
success. 

After a severe struggle, Odoacer surrendered all 
Italy to the conqueror. The happiness enjoyed by the 
Romans under Odoacer,.was not at all diminished, but 
rather increased by their change of masters. Theodo- 
ric has the reputation of hiding been an able and vir- 
nioiis prince, though he was doubtless too partial to the 
Ari«n heresy, and though some acts of cruelty marked 
ihe conclusion of his reign. 

3. The Defeat of the Vandals in Africa^ by 
Belisariusj occurred 534 years A. C. By that 
event Africa wa» recovered to the empire. 
The army of the Vandals under Gelimer, a 
successor of Genseric, vastly exceeded that of 
the Romans; but the fate of Afiica was soon 
decided by the valour of the Roman general 

11 
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The heio Belisarius, who revived the faintiDg glory 
of Home, wds born among the Thracian peasants, and 
had graduafly risen to military command in the army 
of Justinian. Great was his merit as a warrior ana 
citizen, and though the ornament of Justinian's reign, 
he was often shockingly ill-treated by the latter. 

In the expedition to Africa he encountered many 
dangers, but meeting, uoon after he lauded, the army 
of Gelimer, he defeated it in a general engagement. 

Gelimer, collecting his scattered forces, was sooo 
joined by his brother Zano, and before he had arrived 
from the fields of Bulla to Tricameron, his army ex- 
ceeded ten times that of the Romans. Belisarius, 
however, conscious of the ii>perior merit of his troops, 
permitted the barbarians to surprise him at an unsea 
son able hour. But the battle was won by the Romans 
with scarcely any loss on their part, and the Vandal 
king was carried a prisoner t^ Constantinople. 

4. The Subjugation of the Ostrogoths in Italy ^ 
by Belisarius, restored thkl country to the em- 
pire. This event took place 637 years A. C. 
The restoration, however, was temporary : for, 
after various turns of success and defeat, dur- 
ing 30 years, Italy was abandoned to the bar* 
barians. 

After taking various places' in Italy, Belisarius ap 
proached the ancient capital of tho empire. Vitiges 
who had been raised to thf head of the Gothic govern- 
ment, by a singular policy determined to delay offensive 
operations, and left Rome to its fate. Having recruit- 
ed his forces, the Gothic mouarch advanced to the 
capital, now occupied by Belisarius; but with ] 00,000 
men he failed of his object, and waj entirely defeated. 

Six years after this event, Totiia, the Goth, attempt* 
ed the recovery of Italy from the Romans, and suc- 
ceeded. Belisarius, who had been called away from 
the theatre of action, returned to Italy, but he was at 
first unable to preserve the capital. Totila took it, and 
began tl'e work of desf 'uction. 
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Warned, however, by Belisarius, who appealed to 
I he barbarian's sense of glory, he forbore to exec ate 
his threat of changing Rome into a pasture for cattle 
Totila, soon leaving the city, to proceed to other con- 
quests, and posting an army in its vicinity, Belisarius 
su<Idenly cut his way through the opposing enemy with 
only 1000 horse, and erected his standard on the capitol. 

At this juncture, he was cruelly called away, through 
the jealousy of .l|istinian, and Narses, the eunuch, was 
despatched to prosecute the advantage already obtain- 
ed by Belisarius over the Gothic forces. The eunuch 
entirely succee<led. But he followed the fate of Beli- 
iarius, for he was ungratefully recalled by the succes- 
sor of Justinian, after he had governed Italy with great 
ability for 13 years. To avenge his injuries, he invited 
the Lombards to invade the country. 

6. The Conquest of Italy by the Lombards 
was accomplished under their leader, Alboin, 
668 yefirs A. C. They expelled the Ostrogoths 
from the country, and were masters of the 
greatest portion of it for 206 years. They had 
a succession of 21 kings, the last of whom was 
defeated and imprisoned by Charlemagne. 

The Lombards have given a permanent name to a 
portion of Italy, viz. Lombardy. The occasion of their 
entrance into this country, was the invitation of Nar- 
ses, the eunuch, to avenge his wrongs. In five months 
af\er the de])arture of Alboin from Pannonia, Milnn 
was invested by his forces, and from the Tarenti le 
hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the inland 
parts of Italy submitted without a siege or a battle. 

Some attempts were made by Maurice, the Eastc rn 
emperor, assisted by spveral barbarian chiefs, to exjiel 
the Londmrds. Little, however, was accom])lish( d, 
except some ]>olitical changes, and during a period of 
more than 200 years, Italy was unequally divided be- 
tween the kingdom of the Lombards, and tlie exar* 
chate of Ravenna. Charl«niagne, as will hereailof 
appear, put an end to their sovereignty. 
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Il9(i9tfngtt{0l^rtr (Kl^wnfrtrts in ^tvitf^^im. 

1. Pro'clus, a learned Platonisl and unbe 
iever. 

2. Boe'thiuSy a Roman poet and Platonic ph» 
osoplier. 

3. Proco'pivs^ a Roman historian, and last o 
the classic writers. 

4. Cnssiod(/ry^, the historian of Raven no 
and tutor to Theod'oric, the Gothic kin<?. 

5. Belisa'rius, a heroic and successful genera 
of Justin^ian. 

1. Pro'dus was a philosopher among the later Pla 
tonists : was born at Constantinople in 410, and diec . 
in 485 A. C. He was acute and well versed in th^ 
knowledge of the age, and urged noany arguments 
though in vain, against Christianity. 

3. Bot'ihius was descended from one of tbemebtest 
families of Rome. Having in a spirited manner r&* 
monstrated against the tyranny of Theod'oric, he was 
beheaded in prison, by. the command of that king, in 
524. His chief performance is his treatise concerning 
the Consolation of. Philosophy. 

3. Proco'pius belonged to Caesare'a, in Palestine, and 
flourished about 534^ He wrote the History of the 
Reign of Justin'ian, in 8 books, to the year 553. The 
historian is thought to be too severe on the empi9ror,j 
but his performance has a high character. 

4. Cassiodo'rui was a man of eminence in naany re- 
spects, and called by way of distinction the "senator." 
H# was born in Italy about 463. He wrote several: 
works, historical, theological, and critical, and died at 
near 100 years of age. 

5. Belisa'rius was truly a Roman in spirit. As seen 
above, his victories were signal, and his services great 
for his master Justin'ian, and for the empire. . He waf 
dis nissed from all his employments, by his ungrateful 
maUer, and, as some repog:, reduced to begialmsa 

he gate of Constantino'ple. 
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fUffttcc^nanrottm iBtntvi^attmn on 
iHrtiotr K£K. 

1. The majesty of the Roman Empire shone out, for a 
^hort tiirid, under the auspices of Justinian, b^ means 
I f the successes pf Belisarius. Italy, however, was 
eesentialiy lost to the empire, notwithstanding the 
tetn|M)rary dominion regained over it by the Eastern 
emperor. The blow had been struck which was des- 
tined to sink the world, for ages, into barbarism, anJ 
.^norance, and crin.e. 

The civUizednationSfhound up together in one mighty 
and unwieldy community, had been prepared, by a 
variety of causes, for the catastrophe which alPkited 
them. The Northern invaders did not originate ; they 
scarcely hastened this catastrophe. As much of crime 
and barbarism as they brought with them, they be- 
came, upon their settlement in the south of Europe, 
as reputable, at least, as the native citizens themselves. 

Without the agency of the Northern invaders, rfarA:- 
ness and barbarism would have visited the Roman 
world, so long as such monstrous abuses of human 
right, and especially of the divine religion of the Gos- 
pel, were suffered to exist. 

2. Asa consequence of this state of things, the atis 
and sciences fell rapidly during this period. The lights 
of human nature were seen in far less numbers, and 
shone with far less splendour than formerly in the intel- 
lectual horizon. The classic authors end with this 
period ; yet it is distinguished as the era of the Jus- 
tinian Code. 

The review of the Roman jurisprudence in this 
work, and also in the pandects and institutesy is a nolile 
monument of Justinian's spirit and industry. The 
domestic institutions of Europe acknowledge the pub 
'c reason of the Romans, and the laws of Justinian 
still command the respect and obedience of indepen 
dent nations. It was towards the latter part of this 

1»eri()d tnat the Latin tongue cease<l to be spoken in 
taly 
^ /tinsitanUyy during this period was considerrJtU 
II* 
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extendi dy fmiticularly in Gaul, Britain, and Srotland, 
and among some barbarous tribes beyond the Danube 
But many of the conversions were doubtless only in 
name, since the Gospel seemed to have very little 
control, in general, over those who professed to em- 
brace it. 

Rtligious error and corruption manifestly advanced 
during this period. The declension of science and of 
religion reciprocally hastened each other. The Arian 
heresy very considerably prevailed, and the monastic 
life came more and more in repute. 

After the subjugation of Italy by the Lombards, the 
christians in that country were severely persecuted, for 
seve^ years, by these new invaders. But in the year 
587, Authasis, the third monarch of tha Lombards, em- 
braced Christianity as professed by the Arians, and his 
successor, Agilutf, adopted the tenets of the Nicenc 
Catholics. 

The labours of Augustin, the monk, in ^ntotn, were 
peculiarly successful. Six Anglo-Saxon kings, who 
had hitherto remained in their pagan state, were con- 
verted, and Christianity, at length, was universally em- 
braced throughout Britain. Many of the Pritish 
Scotch, and Irish ecclesiastics, travelled an^.ong the 
Batavian, Belgic, and German nations, and propagated 
Christianity among them. 

4. After the fall of the Western empire, commerce 
was long at a stand in Europe. It was not greatly 
extended previously to that event. The most adven- ! 

turous voyages were the circumnavigation of Britain. I 

The ancients did not know that Africa was almost 
circumnavigable. They had so limited a knowledge 
of the earth, that they believed both the torrid and 
frigid zones were uninhabitable. 

Their commerce was chiefly confined to the Mediter-^ 
ranean. When •^tttla was ravaging the empire, the 
Veneti took refuge in the small islands at the northern 
extremity of the Adriatic, and there founded Venice 
which began very early to equip small fleets, and tnde 
to the coasts of Egypt and the Levant, for spices i n-J 
other merchandise of Arabia and India 
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Genoa^ Flerenee, and Pisa, imitated this example 
md began to acquire wealth; but Venice retained he I 
superiority over these rival states, and gained from the 
opposite coasts of Illyricum and Dalmatia considerable 
terntories. 



PERIOD IV, 

THE PERIOD OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE SARACEN DOMINION, 

EXTENDS FROM 

THE FlilGHT OF MAHOMET, 

622 YEARS A. C 

TO 

THE CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE AT 

ROME, 

800 YEARS A. C. 

The duration of this period i^ 178 years. 



Xmportant ISbentis in ISrriotr lfU« 

We may enumerate six principal everts iJur. 
ng this period. 
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Firsts he Flight of Mahomet from Mecca to 
Medina : 

Secotul, the Siege of Constantinople by tb^ 
Saracens : 

Third, the Conquest of Spain by the Sara- 
cens : 

Fourthy the Defeat of the Saracens by Chailes 
Martel : 

Fifth, the Termination of the kingdom of the 
Lombards in Italy : 

Sixth, the Assumption of the Imperial power 
in the East by Irene. 

During this period, the light of science became far 
more dim, than during the preceding, and both writer 
and reader must " walk amidst assassins and execu- 
tioners, without scarcely finding objects less dreadful 
on which they may rest their eye.*' 

1 . The Flight of Mahomet, from Mecca to 
Medina, was occasioned by the opposition he 
met with in propagating his religion. It hap- 
pened 622 years A. C. At Medina he was 
joined by Omar, and returning to Mecca, he 
took it by force of arms. In this manner, his 
impostures, which have been continued to the 
present time, in many countries of the East 
were first forced upon mankind. 

Mahomet was born at Mecca, on the Red Sen, in 
5(i9. He was of mean parentage and education, but a 
man of genius, which was enlarged by intercourse with 
mankind, and quickened by ambition. 

The reunion of which he was the author, was a 
system of Asiatic voluptuousness and Arsbian super- 
stition, grafted partly on the morality of the Gospel 
auvl partly on some of the rites of Judaism. ^ The Ko- 
ran, which be wrote in separate parceb, contained the 



\ 
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vubstance of Lis religion, and is the sacred book of 
the iMussulraans. 

From the time that he took Mecca, he never laid 
down his arms, till he had subdued all Arabia and a 
part of Syria, imposing his religion wherever he ex- 
tended his conquests. In the midst of his successes 
he died, at the age of 61, A. C. 632. 

Under his immediate successors, Abubeker, Omar, 
Otman, and AH, in the space of 50 years an empire 
was erected, more extensive than ' what remained of 
the Roman. It included Arabia, Syria, Phcenicia, 
Mesopotamia, Chaldeea, Persia, Egypt, Libya, Numi- 
dia, Bactriana, and a part of Tartary. 

The name of Saracens, or Moors, is given to those 
successors of Mahomet who extended their empire 
through North Africa, South Europe, and the islands 
of the Mediterranean. The last of this race is the 
present emperor of Morocco. 

2. The Siege of Constantinople^ by the Sara- 
cens occurred 672 years A. C. It proved to be 
ineffectual, though the preparations made by 
the Saracens were vast, and their expectations 
of success undoubted. The result of this siege 
raised the reputation of the Roman^ arms. 

Mahomet, in his life time, had asserted that the sins 
of the first army which besieged Constantinople should 
be forgiven. Tbis circumstance inspired the Saracen 
leaders and their troops with singular enthusiasm. 
Their fleet passed through the unguarded channel of 
the Hellespont, and the troops were disembarked 7 
miles from the city. 

But their enthusiasm was in vain. The solid and 
lofty walls of Constantinople were well defended, and 
the Arabs were dismayed by the strange and prodi- 
gious effects of artificial fire. They withdrew to pass- 
the winter at some distance from the capital, but r^- 
peated their attacks during the six following sunitticrii, 

* lu speaking of the Eastern Em] ire, we use the word Greeir ii 
Roman, as may happen 
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till the loss of 30,000 Moslems compelled them to re 
linquish the enterprize. 

This result of the Saracen expedition induced a 
truce of 30 years, which was concluded between the 
two empires, and the commander of the faithfid waa 
reduced to submit to the payment of a heavy annual 
tribute. This badge of servitude, however, was soon 
shaken off, and the future emperors were unable to 
enforce it. 

3. T%e Conquest of Spairij by jAe Sar^acens 
was achieved under Muca, general of the Calif 
Walid, 713 years A. C. The conquerors, satis- 
fied with the sovereignty of the country, left the 
Goths, who had long been masters of Spain, in 
possession of their property, laws, and religion. 
By the marriage of Abdallah, the Moor, with 
the widow of the Gothic king, the two nations 
formed a perfect union. 

The Saracens had lately founded in Africa the em^ 
pire of Morocco, which was governed by the general 
or viceroy, Muca. Muca sent his general Tariff into 
Spain, who, in a single memorable engagement, strip- 
ped the Gothic king, Rodrigo, of his crown and life. 

One small part of the country of Asturia alone ad- 
hered to its christian prince, Pelagius, who, maintain- 
ing his little sovereignty, transmitted it inviolate to hia 
successors. The preservation of this independency 
contributed afterwards to the deliverance of the north 
of Spain from the Moorish yoke. 

In the south of Spain, however, for the apace of two 
centuries, the kingdom of the Moors flourished in lull 
vigour. Abdalrahman fixed the seat of his government 
%t Cordova, which became a place of the uttnost 
splendour and magnificence. The Moorish princes 
gained the highest reputation both in arts and arms, 
of all the nations of . •« west. 

4. The Defeat / the ti'^r'acens^ hy Charles 
Martel\ occurred 1 ^* years A . C. Tl ey thieai- 
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sneaall Iiurope with Bubjugation to the Ma- 
homedan dominion and religion ; and but for 
their pro/idential defeat by Charles Martel, 
might have been, to this day, the masters of the 
civilized world. 

Charles Martel was mayor of the palace, so called, 
under Thi 3rry, king of France The king, however, 
was only toe nominal, Charles was the real sovereign. 
Under his idministration, the Saracens penetrated from 
Spain int<' France. The duke of Aquitain they defeat- 
ed, and they were about to march into the heart of the 
kingdom. 

But Mttrtel, whose vigorous genius alone could have 
rescued tJie empire from destruction, brought them to 
a general! engagement, between Tours and Poitiers. 
In spite f>f the ability of Abdarame, their chief, who 
disputed the ground with the utmost bravery, they 
were defeated, and compelled to retreat. They ai- 
terwardf rallied, but were again defeated. 

By th'f} event, the terror with which they had in- 
spired Europe was diminished. Martel, soon after- 
wards, l/equeatfaed the government of France, as an 
uudispUb«d inheritance to his two sons, Pepin and 
Carlomt'n. Pepin, however, soon succeeded to the 
sole ad nrtinistration, and was acknowledged by the 
Pope a-j king. 

With him began the second, or Carlovingian race of 
kings in. France. 

6. JThe Termination of the Kingdom of the 
Lofplfirds, in Italy, was brought about by the 
agen jy of Charlemagne, 774 years A. C. At 
the request of the Pope, and in discharge of 
the obligation of his father Pepin, to the holy 
see, Charlemagne to^k the field against Deside- 
rius, king of the Lombards, and having defeat- 
ed him, put an end to the Lombard dominion 
i 1 Italy. 

Chiirkiiiagne had married the daughter of Desido- 
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lud Th(j latter, however, having very indiscreet/} 
affo/ded too open a protection to the widow and chil- 
dren of Carlonian, hrother to Charlemagne, with am 
hitious views, the French monarch tlivorced his wile 
This Desiderius highly resented. 

Applying to the Pope tofavour his projects, and fad- 
ing in the attempt, he attacked the Papal territory, ana 
endeavoured to seize on the person of the Pope. 
Charlemagne, however, comirg «(af>onably to his as- 
sistance, met the Lombard king 't uattle, and taking 
possession of his sovereignty, ^^ a& declared by the 
Pope king of Italy and patrician of Rome. 

6. The Assumption of the Imperial power, in 
the Eastj by Ire'ne, who was mother of Constan- 
tine VI. commenced 788 years A. C. It was 
connected with the cruel murder of her son. 
She enjoyed the fruits of her enormous crime 
Oiily a few years. 

Irene was the widow of Constantino Porphyrogeni- 
tns, and constituted Regent during her son's minority. 
She kept the latter in entire subjection, even making 
him a prisoner in the apartments of his palace. Con** 
stantine, however, at length obtaining his liberty, as- 
sumed the government of the empire, and imprisoned 
his mother in return. 

As, however, he continued to visit her, she acquired 
a peculiar ascendency over him, probably by encourag- 
ing his vices, and thus rendering him odious to his 
subjects. This afforded a pretext for her cruel machi- 
nations. Being left with the army in Bithynia, she 
despatched several officers to depose her son. 

They arrived at Constantinople, without being sus- 
pected of such a design, and put out the Emperor's 
eyes in so barbarous a manner, that he died three days 
afterwards in the most excruciating pain. Nicepho'nes, 
the great treasurer, had, in the tnean time, made a 
party against his mistress, and obtaining the purple, 
he secured the riches of Irene. 

This being accomplished, he banished her to the isle 
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of Lcsoos, where the want of a decent provision oblig- 
ed her to earn a scanty subsistence by the labours of 
the distaff. Here she died of vexation, having enjoyeo 
her ill-gotten power but six years after the murder of 
nei son. 

Biutlniniaitn itf^atuttttu in ^ttititi HV. 

1. Ma'homet, an Arabian impostor, and foun- 
der of the religion which is called by his name 

2. Bede^ a venerable English historian. 

3. Charles Martel/, the father of a race of 
kings, and conqueror of the Saracens. 

4. John Damascefnus^ a christian writer, 
strongly tinctured with the Aristotleian philoso* 
phy. 

1. The character of Ma'homei has already perliaps 
been sufficiently described. It needs only to be add 
ed, it was not until his 40th year that he began tc 
propagate the imposture which he had concerted — 
that he was very unsuccessful at first, and that he died, 
in consequence of having three years before eaten of 
a shoulder of mutton, which had been poisoned by a 
daughter of his host, at Caibar. 

2. Bede is surnamed the Venerable, He was an 
English monk, an eminent writer of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, was born 673, at Wear'mouth in the bishopric of 
Durham, and died in 735. His ecclesiastical history of 
England commences at the invasion of Junius Cae'sar, 
and ends A. C. 723. 

3 Charles Mattel was the son of Pepin Heristal and 
duke of Austrasia. He conquered Frjince, defeated and 
slew 375,000 of the Saracens, and died in 741. 

4. John Damasce'nus flourished in the 8th century 
dying about the year 750. He left behind him mtjiy 
compositions of various kinds. Mosheim says he s jr- 
passed all his contemporaries among the Greeks nnd 
Orientals, b*it was superstitious and absorbed in a vaijt 
philosophy. 

12 
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«erfo« ST. 

1. Scarcely any writers, or men of genhis worthy 
•f note, appeared during this period — a striking and 
melancholy contrast to the days of Grecian and Ro- 
man glory, which the world had once seen. The 
sciences suffered great decay. Taste was extinguish- 
ed. 

A sort of attention was paid to learning, but with 
scarcely any eflect. The common coarse of studies 
in all the schools was grammar, logic, rhetoric, music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. The first three 
were called Trivium, or trifling studies : the last four 
Quadrivium, or high studies. A vain and ideal phi- 
losophy had begun universally to infect the minds of 
men. 

2. The Feudal System came more notoriously into 
use during this period. By this expression is properly 
meant, that tenure on which the proprietors of land 
held their possessions, viz. an obligation to perform 
military service, whenever required by the chief to 
whom they owed allegiance. 

Some have supposed that it originated with the 
Franks who conquered Gaul, but it is probably derived 
from a remoter source. Among the people, during the 
race of the Merovingian kings, it came very generally 
into use, and by degrees extended itself over most of 
the nations of Europe. 

It subsisted among the Romans, who, to check the 
'nroads of the barbarian nations, and to secure their 
.iistant conquests, were obliged to maintain fixed gar- 
risons on their frontiers. To each officer in those 
garrisons, it was customary to assign a portion of land 
ss the pledge and pay of his senrice. These gifbi were 
termed bene/ieia, or fiefs. 

These fiefs were at first revocable by the sovereign, 
and reverted to him on the death of the vassal. Bu 
the possessors, of fiefe, under the Merovingian kingSa 
at length obtainec^ independency and security of pi^ 
perty. 
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It wti9 a ;onsequence of a fief becoming hereditary, 
that it should be capable of being given out in portions, 
and that the vassal himself holding his land of the 
sovereign by the tenure of military service, should be 
able to create a train of inferior vassals, by giving to 
them parts of his estate to be held on the same condi- 
tion, of following his standard in battle, rendering him 
homage as their lord, and paying, as a symbol of their 
subjection, a small annual present. 

3. The Empire of the East retained a vestige of its 
ancient splendour during this period, it had lost it? 
African and Syrian provinces, and was plundered by 
the Saracens oli the Eastern frontier, and i^avaged on 
the north and west, by the Abari and Bulgarians. 
The capital* was splendid and refined, but pi^esented a 
constant scene of rebellions and conspiracies. 

The imperial family itself exhibited a series of the 
most horrid crimes. One emperor was put to death 
in revenge of murder and incest ; another was poison- 
ed by his queen ; a third was assassinated in the bath 
by his own domestics ; a fourth tore out the eyed of 
his brothers ; the empress Irene, whose talents com- 
manded respect, was infamous for the murder of her 
only son. 

The times were remarkable, indeed, for prqfligctcy, 
and for misery, its concomitant. 

4. The church partook of the degeneracy, or rather, 
by its corruption, became the cause of it. Pure Chris- 
tianity was but httle known, amidst futile forms and 
ceremonies, and external pomp. Worldly ambition 
had taken possession of the pretended vicegerents of 
Christ. 

The popes now began to acquire a temporal authority, 
from the donations of territory made by christian 
princes, and they were gradually extending a spiritual 
jurisdiction over all the christian kingdoms. It was 
not long before they attained to the height of their 
power, a circumstance which will be noticed in the 
next period. 

It was during this period, as we have seen, that 
Mahonetanism arose, whose author conceived the bold 
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project of subverting the Christian religion and the 
Roman power. By artifice and force he so far suc- 
ceeded during his life time, as to impose his opinions 
on multitudes in Arabia and in the adjacent re- 
gions. 

Afler his decease, his fanatical followers, aided by 
the Nestorian christians, extended their conquests 
throughout the East, and the whole of the extent of 
the northern coast of Africa. The Mahometan religion 
Tpread wherever their award made way for it» The 
cause of Christianity was thus trampled upon in the 
East and in Africa, and was beginning to lose ground 
in Europe, but here, as we have seen, the Saracen 
dominion was checked. 

Notwithstanding the sway of Mahometanism in the 
East, Christianity was externally advanced in Europe, 
Several pagan nations received its light, particularly 
the Germans, BavarianSi Swiss, Belgn, Saxons, and 
Huns. 
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PERIOD V, 

THE PERIOD OF THE NEW WESTERN 

EMPIRE, 

EXTENDS FROM 

THE CROWNING OF CHARIiEMAONE, 

AT ROMEt 

800 TZARS A. C. 

TO 

THE FIRST CRUSADE, 

1095 TEARS A. C. 

Tht duration of this period is 295 year9 



Smpottant iStiento in j^etioU V. 

i 

We may assign to this period five principal 
events. 

Firsts the Crowning of Char'lemagne at 
Rome : 

Second, the Union of the Saxon Heptarchy 
under Egbert : 

Thirdy the Defeat of the D mes, or Normans 

by Alfred the Great • 

12* 
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Fourth^ the Reign of John Zimisces, Emperor 
of the E^st : 

Fifths the Landing of William the Conqueror 
in Britain. 

The Roman Empire, which has filled 60 large a space 
in the eyes of mankind, at this era had fallen very con- 
siderahly from its eminence ; while other nations and 
sovereignties began to make a figure on the stage, and 
to attract a portion of public attention. With the de- 
cay of the Roman empire, and the corruption of the 
Cliristian religion, was connected the mcreaaing dark- 
ness of the times. 

1. The Crowning of Charlemagne at Rome^ 
800 years A. C. a& Emperor of the West, was 
performed by Pope Leo IIL It was during his 
last visit to Italy that Charlemagne was esta- 
blished in this august sovereignty. It is thought 
by some, that if he had/ chosen Rome as the 
seat of his government, and at death had trans- 
mitted an undivided dominion to his successor, 
the fallen empire must have been once nrore 
restored to prosperity and greatness. 

Charlemagne was accustomed to pass annually from 
the Pyrenees into Germany, and thence to Italy. In 
approaching Rome for the last time, the Pope despatch- 
ed a messenger to meet him with the keys of the con- 
fission of St, Peter, and the standard of the city of 
Rome. From this union of religious and military at- 
tributes, it was evident that Charlemagne was on the 
eve of becoming emperor. 

Accordingly on Chri-stmas-day, which was then the 
day of the new year, being present at the service of 
the mass, and on his knees before the altar, the Pope 
came suddenly behind him, and placed on his head the 
crown of the Ceesars. This act was followed by loud 
acclamations. 

An august title, which had lain dormant for several 
centuries, was thus revived. It did not, however, re 
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0tore Rome to its ancient splendour. Cberlemfl^ne 
ha(J no fixed capita), and divided, even in his life-ti ne 
his dominions among his children. The new Western 
Empire subsisted only in name among the successors 
of Charlemagne. 

2. Tkc Union of the Saxon Heptarchy under 
Egbert was effected 827 years A. C. nearly 
400 years after the first arrival of the Saxons in 
Britain. This is properly the comm^ncenienl 
of the kingdom of England. The seven dis- 
tinct sovereignties, Which constituted the Hep 
tarchy, becoming one, were from this time go- 
verned by one king. 

As there was no established rule of succession, the 
Saxon princes adopted the barbarous policy of putting 
to death all the rivals of their intended successor. 
Owing to tfris cause, connected at the same time with 
the passion for celibacy, the royal families were nearly 
extinguished in the kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 

Egbert, prince of the West Saxons, remained at 
length the sole surviving descendant of the Saxon con- 
querors of Britain. His ambition was excited by this 
favourable circumstance, and in attempting the con- 
quest of the Heptarchy he entirely succeeded in the 
enterprise. An union of all the separate states into 
one great kingdom was the effect of his victorious 
arms, and judicious policy. 

3. The Defeat of the Danes by Alfred the 
Great, was several times repeated, before the 
effect was produced of suspending their depre- 
dations. They were, for a long time, an in- 
cessant scourge to the English coast. Alfred 
accomplished his heroic enterprise, 890 years 
A. C. 

When Alfred ascended the throne, he found the 
kingdom reduced to extreme wretchedness. The 
Normans, or Danes, had, during fifty years, ra^ iiged 
the coasts of the island. Alfred ir one year gt inc<l 
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over them eight battles; but a new eruption of tlieir 
coiintryinen forced hirn to solicit a peace, wh c\i these 
pirates frequently interrupted by fresli hostilities. 

At this juncture Alfred was compelled to secure his 
person by retreating into an obscure part of the coun- 
try. Here he staid many months, until the disor- 
ders of the Danish army offered a fair opportunity for 
attacking them, which he embraced with great effect. 
Instead of entirely destroying them, as he might have 
done, he incorporated many of them with his English , 
subjects. 

This clemency, however, did not prevent their coun- 
trymen from attempting a new invasion. They were 
terribly defeated, and met with so severe a treatment, 
that they were intimidated, and for some time ceased 
to molest the island. 

4. The Reign of John Zimisces^ Emperor of 
the Easty commenced 969 years A. C. It was 
signalized by the success of his aims against the 
Russians and the Saracens, the one on the Da- 
nube, and the other on the Tigris. His general, 
Bardes, with 12,000 men, routed an army of 
300,000. 

John Zimisces was a noble Armenian by birth, of 
uncommon stature, strength, and beauty, and of an 
heroic soul. He was duly proclaimed after the death 
of his predecessor, in accomplishing whose fate he is 
said to have been concerned. A just Providence, it 
would seem, awarded him a similar treatment. 

The success of his wars against the Russians and 
Baracens had acquired for him the title of conqueror 
of the East, and saviour of the empire. On his return, 
however, from these conquests, observing the princely 
establishments of the eunuch Basil, who had greatly 
enriched himself, during the preceding reigns, with 
the blunt sincerity of a soldier, he exclaimed, *' W:)at, 
must the Roman empire be abandoned to the rapacity 
of an insolent eujiucn." 

This ezpressio 3 cost him his life : a cup of poisor 
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iras administered to him. Zimisces employed the 
short space that passed between the fatal dransrht, and 
his dissulution,in acts of piety and political regulations. 
He died universally lamented, in the 9th year of his 
••eign. 

5. The Landing of William the Conqueror in 
Britain occurred 1066 years A. C. With 
60,000 men he defeated the English under Har^- 
old in the field of Hastings, and soon afterwards 
took possession of the throne of England, which 
had been previously bequeathed to him by king 
Edward the Coiifessor. 

William was Duke of Normandy, and a prince whose 
great abilities and personal prowess had rendered his 
name illustrious throughout Europe. Edward, the 
English king, upon his decease, made him his heir, 
with a view to defeat the progress of Harold, son of 
the earl of Wessex, who aimed to usurp the crown. 

On the death of Edward, Harold actually took pos- 
session of the throne, which the intrepid Norman 
determined immediately to regain as his rightful in- 
heritance. His preparations were very formidable 
and he was aided, in this romantic age, by many sove- 
reign princes, and a vast body of nobility from the 
different kingdoms on the continent. 

A Norwegian fleet of 300 sail entered the Humber 
The troops were disembarked, and, after one success- 
ful engagement, were defeated by the Enghsh army in 
the interest of Harold. William landed his army on 
the coast of Sussex, and the English, flushed with their 
recent success, hastily advanced to meet him. T ley 
were however totally routed and discomfited. The 
Conqueror's possession of the throne was the conse- 
quence of this victory. 

2!9Ci9t(nfiittotirli Cfiatactrrjs in prrtoU V. 

1. Char^lemagnCf a successful warrior and 
able sovereign. 
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2. Ph(/t%u8j a learned Christian writer ai'.il 

philosopher. 

3. AVfrtiy a wise, learned, and virtuoud 
prince. 

4. Avicen'nOf an Arabian philosopher and 
physician; 

5. Sui^das^ a Greek lexicographer. 

1. The character of Chfirhmagne was in many re- 
spects illustrious. Besides his military virtues, he had 
those which becorne the cabinet. He was a lover and 
patron of letters, although it is said he could not write 
his name. He was, however, wanting in humanity. 
He died in 814, in the 74th ypar of his age. 

2. Pho'tius was patriarch of Constantino'ple in the 
9th century, and the greatest man of the age in which 
he lived. His learning was profound and universal. 
His Bibliotheca, Epistles, and other writings,. are yet 
valuable on many accounts. He died ip 886. 

3. Alfred was born in the year 849, and succeeded 
to the English crown, on the death of his brother 
Ethelred, in the year 871. He was a scholar and a 
man of piety ; and had he not been illustrious as a 
king, would have been famous as an author. He 
died at the age of 51, after a glorious reign of 28 years, 
universally beloved and lamented by his subjects. 

4. Avicen'na is much celebrated among his country- 
men, the Mahometans, was born in the year 980, and 
died in 1036. The number of bis book:^ including hia 
smaller tracts, is computed at near 100, the miyority 
of which are either lost, or not known in Europe. 

5. Sui'das flourished between '975 i^nd 1025. Hia 
native country is not known. He is th^ authQi of a 
very useful Greek Lexicon. 

SIIf0C(Hanroni9 ^ifietbatfond on l^ertoU V. 

] . IMeraiure, sci^ncti ^nd taste, were wards bi < lit- 
tle known and used during this period. Perse ns of 
he highest rai k, and in the most elevated stations, 
could not read or write. Many of the clergy d d aot 
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tindierstaiicl the breviary which they were oblii^ecl daily 
io recite ; some of them could scarcely read it. 

The human mind, neglected, uncultivated, and de- 
pressed, sank in the most profound ignorance. Char- 
ema^ne and Alfred the Great, by their sujierior genius, 
endeavoured to dispel this darkness, and to give their 
Bubjects a short glimpse of light. But the ignornnce 
jf the age was too powerful for their efforts and insti- 
tutions. The darkness returned and prevailed through- 
out Europe more or less, till the 15th century. 

The scarcity of books in those times, and the nature 
of their subjects, as legesds, lives of the saints, &c. 
account in part for such a state of things. What of 
learning was possessed was confined to a few ecclesi- 
astics. The only national exception to the profound 
i^-norance of the age, were the Arabians. 

That part of Europe which they held, viz. Spain^ 
was much more enlightened than any of the other 
states. The caliph Haroun Alraschid made Bagd^t 
illustrious by the successful cultivation of the arts and 
sciences. It was during this period that the Arabians 
introduced figures into Europe. 

12. The state of the mechanic arts was very low in 
Europe at this time : the Saracens had made more 
progress in them. The^ne arts, particularly sculpture 
and painting, were preserved from absolute extinction, 
only by the existing remains of ancient art. 

Charlemagne appears to have been anxious for the 
improvement of music, and the musical gamut was 
about this time invented. The Italians are said to have 
instructed his French performers in the art of playing 
on the organ. »^chdiUcture was cultivated in a style 
termed the Gctkic, which admits of great beauty and 
magnificence. 

During these times, there were no inns in Europe^ 
unless in great cities. Every man was obliged by law 
to give accommodation to travellers. The chief towus 
were built of wood. 

The art of war seems not to have been much altered 
or improved. In the New Western Empire, cavalry 
were not numerous, twelve farms being taxed to {vr- 
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nish only one horseman with his armour and accoutre' 
nieiits. The engines for the attack and defence of 
towns were, as in former times, the ram, the ba]ista« 
catapiilta, testudo, &c. 

3. Commerce and navif^aiion gradually increased in 
tliis age. Charlemagne had his ships of war stationed 
in the months of all the larger rivers. He bestowed 
great attention on commerce. The merchants of Italy 
«n(l the south of France traded to the Levant, and ex- 
clian<red the commodities of Europe and Asia. Venice 
and Genoa were rising mto commercial opulence. 

Manufactures were then not unknown. Those of 
wool, glass, and iron, were cultivated with considera- 
ble success in many of the principal towns in the south 
of Europe. 

4. In the lau>8 and manners of the Northern nations, 
there were some striking peculiarities, as, for instance, 
the pecuniary fines for homicide, the ordeal or judg- 
ment of God, and judicial combat 

The magistrate interfered not to punish, but to re 
concile contending parties, and was satisfied, if be 
could persuade the aggressor to pay, and the injured 
lo accept, the moderate fine which was imposed as the 
price of blood, and the measure of which was regulated 
according to the rank, the sex, and the country of the 
person slain. 

In the ordeal or judgment of God, the criminal was 
ordered, at the option of the judge, to prove his inno- 
cence, by the trial of cold water, or boiling water, or 
red hot iron. He was exposed to drowning, scalding, 
and burning, in a manner which we should necessarily 
suppose would be fatal to him ; and yet if we were to 
credit accounts of the experiments made, we should 
believe that the supposed culprit often escaped wHhout 
hurt or sufFering. 

The judicial combat, though sanctioned by high au- 
t lority, even so late as the last century, in France and 
England, was a bloody and iniquitous custom, which 
to this day may be traced in the practice of duelling. 

%. For the most party the state of the Church wa 
•xtre r.0^7 Ic^' Vjriiig b'tH r/iro^ T'o iat-Kuette ana 
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eorruptioA of the times were so great, that but few 
enlightened and consistent believers could be found. 
Chrifetianity was dishonoured both by the principles 
and practices of its teachers. 

All ranks of the clergy were characterized by ambi- 
tion, voluptuousness and ignorance. Benefices were 
publicly exposed for sale, ib that the lowest and most 
profligate men often obtained them. 

The popes generally extended their temporal autho- 
rity, and, together with the rest of the clergy, engross- 
ed a share of influence in the administration of civil 
government, altogether inconsistent with their sacred 
functions. Ecclesiastics became temporal rulers ; and 
kings, and princes, and nobles, shut themselves up in 
cloisters, and spent their lives in penances. 

The separation of the Greek from the Latin Church 
took place at this era, a circumstance which severely 
wounded the popedom, when it seemed to have reach- 
ed its greatest height. This event was brought about 
in consequence of a long-standing difference between 
the Greek and Latin bishops, relating to several points 
of practice and discipline, but more especially in con- 
sequence of the ambition of rival pontiffs. 

Apostacies to the Saracen reli^on took place in con- 
siderable numbers, and yet during this period the Gos- 
pel was disseminated, and in some instances by very 
pious missionaries, among the Moesians, Bulgarians^ 
SclavonianSf Russians j Swedes j DaneSy Norwegians^ and 
Hveral other nations and tribes, 
U 
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PERIOD VI, 

THE PERIOD OF THE CRUSADES 

% 

KXTXHIM FmOM 

THB FIRST CRUSADB» 

1095 TEARS A. C. 
TO 

VHK FOUlf DING OF THIS TURKISH 

UMPIRE, 

1299 TEARS A. C. 

T%e length of this period is 204 years. 



Kmportant lEbtntu fit perfoH VH. 

This period presents to us six principa. 
events. 

First, the Commencement of the Crusades to 
the Holy Land : 

Second, the Signing of Magna Charta by 
John, king of England : 

TTiird, the Termination of the Saracen Em 
pire : 



Fourth^ the RScovery of Constantinople, by 
the Greeks : 

Fifth, the Conquest of China, under the Mo- 
gul Tartars : 

Sixth, the Expulsion of the English from 
Scotland, under Willian^ Wallace. 

This period, in addition to the general darkness of 
the middle ages, was marked by some peculiar charac« 
teristics, as the passion for pilgrimages, the exploits of 
chivalry, and the production of romances. The lights 
of science were very rare, and barbarism and turbu 
lence reigned over most of the nations. 

1. The Commencement of the Crusudes to the 
Holy Land is dated 1095 years A. C. The 
Crusades were religious wars, waged by Chris- 
tian Europe, chiefly iagainst the Turks or Ma- 
hometans, with a view to recover Palestine from 
their hands. There were five expeditions of 
the kind, which, during two centuries, drained 
from Europe most of its life-blood, and trea- 
sures. They failed entirely as to their ultimate 
object, though some of their results were im- 
portant. 

The Turks, or Turcomans, a race of Tartars, having, 
in 105.5, taken Bagdat, and thus overturned the empire 
of the caliphs, came into possession of the countries 
which these caliphs had governed, and the caliphs them 
selves, instead of temporal monarchs, became sovereign 
pontiffs of the mahometan faith. Palestine and Jeru- 
salem were, of course, under the sway of the Turks 
and their religion. 

In this situation of things, the resort of pilgrims, to 
the tomb of our Saviour, was necessarily rendere:! 
vexatious to them — a circumstance, in those superst 
tious times, of sufficient magnitude to arouse all Eu* 
rcpe for the deliverance of Jerusalem fro n the infidels 
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T*:e B Draan pontifis were principal instigators of thestf 
liespeiate adventures. 

In the first crusade, an army of 80,000 men, led by 
Peter the hermit, was destroyed ; but the army that fol- 
lowed, consisting of several hundred thousands, under 
Godfrey, had the good fortune to conquer Syria and 
Palestine, which they held for several years. The 
crusaders, however, weakened their power by dividing 
their conquests into four separate states. 

In this situation, they found it necessary to solicit 
aid from Europe, and accordingly another crusade, in 
1146, set out from the West, amounting to 200,000 men, 
under Hugh, brotlier of the French king. But these 
met with the same fate which attended the army of 
Peter. Another army of 300,000 soon followed, and 
was soon dissipated and destroyed. 

In the mean time, the infidels, under Saladin, had 
recovered Palestine from the christians. Europe felt 
the indignity, and France, England, and Germany, 
each sent forth an army, headed by its own sovereign. 
On the lion-hearted Richard I. of England, the weigh* 
of the contest at length rested, and he defeated the 
illustrious Saladin, on the plains of Ascalon. 

Richard, however, was at length obliged to escape 
from the East, since hunger and fatigue had so greatly 
reduced his army, that he was unable to retain his 
conquests. The fourth crusade, in 1202, was directed 
not against the infidels, but against the Greek empire. 
Constantinople was taken, and held by the crusaders, 
consisting of the French and Venetians, for a number 
of years. The result we shall soon learn. 

The object of the fif\h crusade, was to lay waste 
Egypt, in revenge for an attack on Palestine by its 
sultan. This expedition was, like the rest, ruinous in 
the end. The crusades are, by some, thought to have 
benefited Europe on the whole. But neither their 
benefits nor their disadvantages can here be mentioned. 

2. 7%c Signing of Mama Charta, by John, 
king of England, took place on the 19th of 
June, 1215 ThisCharter is the foundation ana 
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bulwark oi English liberty. It wa& yielded to 
the nation through the importunity and firmness 
of the barons. 

John had made the pope his enemy, by appropriat- 
ing, to his own purposes, some of the treasures of the 
church, and he met the full extent of the papal ven- 
geance. At first obstinate, he was finally intimidated 
into -eubmission, and, after several personal conces- 
sions, he agreed to hold his kingdom tributary to the 
holy see. 

His subjects thus trampled upon and sold, felt it 
necessary to vindicate their rights. The barons as- 
sembled, and binding themselves by an oath, to a con- 
cert of measures, demanded, from the king, a ratifica- 
tion of a charter of privileges, granted by Henry I. 

John refused till resort was had to the sword. That 
produced a compliance, and at Runymede, at the time 
above mentioned, he signed that famous charter, which 
has had so propitious an efiect on the liberty of the 
English, and through them, on that of several other 
Btates and nations since. 

3. The Termination of the Saracen Empire 
is dated from the taking of Bagdat, by the Tar- 
tars, 1268 years A. C. The Tartars were led by 
Halaku, their general : and after the capture of 
the city, which contained immense treasures, he 
gave it up to his troops, to be pillaged seven 
days. Mostasem, the last of the caliphs, was 
put to death. 

The later caliphs, in the decline of the Saracen em- 
pire, were not the warlike sovereigns, which their pre- 
decessors had been. They thought only of securing 
[heir ease and pleasure. Mostasem exceeded all the 
caliphs in ostentation and pride. 

When he appeared in public, he usually wore a veil, 
the more efifectually to attract the respect of the peo« 
pie, whom he considered as unworthy to look ft him* 
Oi^ those occasions, nothing could exceed the r^ager- 
netfs of the multitude, to see him, by cr^ wding the 
13* 
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Btre/ts, Old hiring the windows and balconies, at tlie 
most exorbicant prices. 

Mostasem was deceived by his visier, and accord- 
ingly made a very ineffectual attempt to oppose the 
enemy. Halaku, having made a few assaults, became 
master of the city ; and taking the luxurious caliph, 
and confining him in a leather sack, dragged him about 
the streets of the city, till he expired. 

4. The Recovery of Constantinople^ by the 
Greeksj was accomplished under Michael Pa- 
.seologus, 1261 years A. C. It had been taken 
by the French and Venetian crusaders about 
60 years before, and governed, in the mean time, 
by their own sovereigns. The Greek emperors 
established a distinct sovereignty in Asica, at 
some distance from Constantinople. 

The Latin empire of Constantinople is to be 
considered as fixed to that city, and circumscribed 
within a greater or less extent, according to the suc- 
cesses or reverses of the Greeks, Turks, and Bulga- 
rians, and even the Latins, who assailed it in all 
quarters. 

The first emperor among the conquerors of Con- 
stantinople, • was Baldwin, coiitat of Flanders, and 
Hainault. The last of their emperors was also one of 
the same name. In his reign, the former and ancient 
sovereigns of Constantinople determined to retake the 
seat of the empire. 

Palseologus possessed the requisite ambition. ^His 
designs were promoted by the Genoese, the rivals, of 
the Venetians. The Latins had been gradually driven 
from their last possessions in Thrace ; and at a time 
when the bravest of the French and Venetians were 
absent from the city, a general of Paladologus advanc- 
ed in the night to its gates. 

He succeeded in entering it, partly by a subterra- 
nean passage into the heart of the city. Baldwin. \m 
dismay, escaping to the sea-shore, was conve^yed ti 
Italy, and spent the remainder of his life in vain^ at 
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l«nipting to rjiiise the Catholic powers, to join in hifi 
restoration. 

6. The Conquest of Cktna^ under the Mogul 
Tartars^ was completed 1280 years A. C. A 
considerable portion of it had been previously 
brought into subjection, by Gengiskan, the 
celebrated conqueror. His fourth son, Kublay, 
took possession of his conquests iii that coun 
try, and became the first emperor of a new 
dynasty. 

The extent and rapidity of the Mogul conquests have 
rarely been equalled in history. Id the beginning of 
the Idth century, Gengiskan overran India, China, 
Persia, and Asiatic Russia. Kublay entered on his 
conquests in China, bringing the rest of thi country 
into subjection. 

The nephew and the three sons of Li-tsong, in suc- 
cession, were the last sovereigns of thp I9tb dynasty 
of Chinese emperors. With this dynasty, ended, in 
fact, the Chinese dominion. 

Knblay had the wisdom and prudence to govern the 
Chinese according to their ancient laws and customs; 
and by his equity and justice, by his love and regard 
to learned men, and by his fatherly tenderness to all 
his subjects, he found a most effectual way of recon- 
ciling them to his government. 

The descendants of these Mogul conquerors of 
China, reign, in that country, at the present time. 

6. TAc ExjpuJsion of the English from Scot' 
landj under WUliam JVatlace, 1296 years A. C», 
was a remarkable instance of heroism. Wal- 
lace was joined by a few patriots at first, but 
his successes, at length, brought large numbers 
to his standard. At Stirling he utterly defeated 
the English forces, and compelled them to 

evacuate the kingdom. 
Edward I., of England, had invaded Scotlanl wiu 
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an immense force, and compelled Baliol, the Scottish 
king, to abdicate the throne. In this crisis of affairs, 
William Wallace, a hero, took up arms in behalf of 
his country. His successes were remarkable. Victo- 
ry succeeded to victory. 

While Edward was absent, and engaged in war on 
the continent, Wallace attacked his troops, in a despe- 
rate engagement on the banks of the Forth, and ob< 
tained a complete victory. The English evacuated 
Scotland for a short time. 

The disaffection of the Scottish nobles, who envied 
Wallace his distinction as Governor of the country, 
under Baliol, exposed them to the attack of the English 
again. AAer a fruitless resistance, the Scots submit 
ted to Edward^ and the heroic Wallace was eventually 
betrayed and put to death in a most cruel manner. 

Blntlnfiulu^ta m^hatatttvu in l&ttltm 17X« 

1. Ab^elard, a scholastic divine. 
?. Walter de Mapesy a poet, the Anacreon 
of the 12th century. 

3. Gengiskan^ a Mogul, conqueror of ^^sia. 

4. Matthew Pa^ris, an early Englidi histo- 
rian. 

5. Roger Bacon^ an eminent English philo- 
sopher. 

1. Ab'dard was born in Brittany, and was one of the 
most celebrated divines of the 12th century. The in- 
cidents of his Kfe were singular, but we can only say 
:hat he was equally unfortunate and corrupt. He died 
in the 63d year of his age, and his body was sent to 
Heloise, his mistress, who deposited it in the oratory 
which Abelard had built. 

2. Walter de Mopes was chaplam to Henry II. He 
wrote in Latin^ and his verses are still admired foi 
their sprightliness. He flourished in the latter pan ol 
the 12th century. 

3. (xengiskan was bom in 1163, and diec' in 1217, 
In the space of 28 years, he subdued tb^ gi cater p irt 
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df Asia, and rendered himself as famous for his skill iii 
gOTernment as for the valour of his arms. He left 
bis immense dominions properly divided between his 
four sons. 

4. Matthew Paris was a Benedictine monk, and 
flourished in the 13th century. He was distinguished 
for so early a writer. He composed a universal His- 
tory, from the creation of the world, to the year of his 
death, 1259. 

5. Roger BcLcon was a monk of the Franciscan order, 
and bom in 1214. His discoveries in science were but 
little understood by his contemporaries, and he was 
greatly persecuted by his own fraternity, having been 
suspected of magic. After a long imprisonment, he 
spent the latter part of his life in peace. He was one 
of the greatest geniuses for mechanical knowledge that 
e^er appeared. 

jntocfllanfottfi ^bsetbations on 

i^tColf UK- 

1. The characteristic ignorance of this period was 
relieved, in part, by the dawn of literature in England, 
under Henry, of Huntingdon, Geoffrey, of Monmouth. 
John, of Salisbury, William, of Malmesbrry, and a few 
others. Roger Bacon, an original genius and scholar, 
and the glory of the English nation, also appeared 
during the latter part of this period. To him the ad- 
vancement of science, in subsequent times, is singular- 
ly indebted. 

The barbarism and subtleties of the schools^ however, 
triumphed over better principles, and a more correct 
t'aste. The great teachers and patterns of logic and 
scholastic divinity, were characterized by the high- 
sounding epithets of divine, angelical, irrefragable, &^c 
The unenlightened state of the public mind is evident 
from the amusements of the common people, which 
were romances, riddles, and marvellous tales and le* 
gends, in which giants, enchanters, and wizards con- 
spicuously figured. 

Knight trrantry attained its height at the period of 
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the crusades These afforded the means acd the in* 
cuntives of adventure and military distinction Poetry 
and romance lent their aid to adorn and illustrate ex- 
ploits of this nature. A species of extemporaneous 
poetry, produced and recited by the troubadours, was in 
high demand in these times. 

2. Commirce and manufacture$ were very considera- 
bly advanced in £urope, during this period. The 
maritime cities of Italy profited greatly by the cru- 
sades. Indeed, the Italians were by far the most 
commercial people in Europe, in the 12th and 13th 
century. Their merchants were the factors of all the 
European nations, and were induced, by privileges 
granted to them, to settle in France, Spain, Germany, 
and England. 

The only trade in these last named countries, except 
England, was carried on at stated fairs and mai^kets, 
which were the resort of traders from every quarter. 
These paid a tax to the sovereign of the territory. 
Venice set the first example of a national bank. 

About the end of the 12th century, commerce began 
to spread towards the north of Europe. Trade "was 
carried on between the sea^ports on the Baltic^ and 
France, Britain, and the Mediterranean. The teagU9 
of the Hanse Umms^ so called, was a confederacy of 
most of the northern sea-ports, to protect their trade 
from piracy. This was an association of great strength 
and importance. 

The Britons early engaged in trade, and in the be 
ginning of the 12th century the woollen manufactinn 
of England was considerable, and very much encou- 
raged by^ government. 

3. Religion, during this period, continued in that low ' 
state, to which it had fallen, in som^ of the preceding 
periods. The church was corrupted in an awful de- 
gree. The iniquitous and abominable inquisition was 
established about this time, by pope Inncicent IIL 

He was led to it by having appointed a holy com* 
mission, with power to try and punish the Albigenaes 
who were deemed heretics. This enterpriise war 
marked by thje most atrdcious cruelties. The benefit 
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of the holy commission were judged to be so great, 
that it became, from that time, a permaneot establish- 
ment. 

The rdligious spirit of the times was manifested, 
chiefly, jy the passion for pilgrimages, and the cru- 
sades; Lut genuiiit Christianity had nothing to do 
with these superstitions and wild adventures. The 
convertum of pagans was a much nobler attempt, and 
this continueci to engage the minds of a few pious 
believers. 

Christianity was propagated in Pomerania, in the 
island of Rugen, among the Finlanders, and the Sola- 
vonians, by the labours of missionaries. Forcible and 
unjustifiable measures were, however, taken to convert 
the Prussians, and the inhabitants of Livonia. They 
were compelled, by force of arms, to receive baptism. 
This iniquitous procedure was ordered by the popes. 

In Spain, Christianity gradually gained ground. The 
Saratfen (Minces were continually opposed, by the kings 
of Castile, Leoi>, Navarre, and Arragon, and defeated. 
In ccnsequenco of this contest, the pale of the church 
was extended on every side. Christianity was, also, 
with some success, propagated by the Nestoriaa 
christiaps in the East, particularly on the borders of 
Catluj, 
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PERIOD VII, 



THE I'ERIOD OF THE PAPAL SCHISM 



EXTENDS FROM 



THE FOUNDING OF THE TURKISH 

EMPIRE, 

1299 YEARS A. C. 

TO 

THE TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPJLE, 

1453 YEARS A. C. 

The length qf this period is 154 years 



Kmpottant lEbinte in ^tvltin VM. 

The principal events included within this 
period are six. 

First, the Founding of the Turkish Empire : 

Second, the Establishment of the Swiss Re- 
publics : 

Third, the Battle of Poictiers : 

Fourth, the Schism of the double Popes at 
Rome and Avignon : 
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Fifihy the Taking of Bajazet prisoner bj 
Tamerlane : 

Sixths the Recovery of France from the pow- 
er of the English. 

The dark ages continued until towards the conclu 
sion of this period, when a concurrence of circum- 
stances, favourable to the development of the humao 
intellect, dispelled the darkness which had so long huu^' 
over the moral and literary world. 

1. The Founding of the Turkish Empire was 
connected with very important consequences in 
the history of the world, more particularly in 
regard to the Greek empire, which it at length 
superseded. This event is dated 1299 years A. 
0. and took place under Ottoman, or Othomaa. 
the first Sultan. 

The Huns and Turks who were the descendants of 
the Scythians or Tartars had established themselveg 
gome centuries before in a tract of Asia called Georgia 
or Turcomania. 

They became Mahometans ; and in 1037 seized Per 
sia, and ravaged the neighbouring countries, making 
themselves masters of Palestine. The insults which 
the Christian pilgrims received from them led to the 
Crusades, which we have already mentioned. 

Ottoman, to whom the Ottoman empire owes its 
name and establishment, was a caliph or prince of the 
Turks. Seizing on Bithynia, he fixed the seat of his 
government at Byrsa and assumed the title of Sultan. 
From this time they were known as the Ottoman race 
and sovereignty. 

By degrees they encroached on the borders of the 
Greek empire, and were prevented from subverting it 
at an oarly stage, only by the necessity of defending 
themselves against the victorious Tamerlane. 

2 The Establishment of the Swiss Repvhlia 
\i 1 307 A. C. was occasioned by the tyrannical 
romlnct of Albert, emperor of Germany. Th^ 

14 
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Swifts having petitioned him against certain op« 
p ressions of h s governors, he, in resentment, iti< 
creased their burdens, which provoked a revolt 
and ended in the expulsion of the Austrian«i 
The several cantons associated for their com* 

mon defence. 

Switzerland was the Helvetia of the Romans, and 
was conquered by Julius Cfesar. Its natural strength 
left its inhabitants under but little more than a nomi- 
nal subjection to the successors of the Roman Empire. 

It was at the time of their emancipation, that WU- 
Ham Tell refused to make obeisance to Gesler's cap, 
for which he was ordered to be hanged, unless he shot 
an anrow through an apple, placed at a distance on 
his own son's head. He succeeded in the painful 
exploit. 

Three of the cantons only first combined to ass^t 
their freedom, and a small army of 400 or 500 men 
defeated an immense host of the Austrians in the pa^s 
of Morgate, 1315. The rest of the can tons, by degrees 
joined the association. Their liberty coat them 60 
pitched battles. 

3. The Battle of Poictiers on Sept. 19, 1356 
years A. C, was gained by Edward the black 
prince over John king of France. The latter 
was taken captive, and led in triumph to Lon- 
don. His army, consisting of 60,000 men, mueh 
exceeded that of the English. 

Edward III., father of the black prince, had, for 
some years preceding, pursued acareer of victory over 
the French, having gained tlie famous battle of Cressy, 
in 1.348. He had taken Calais which the English >ad 
held more than two centuries. 

The black prince, who was so called from the co our 
of his armour, followed in the steps of his father. The 
victory of Poictiers has immortalized his name. The 
English successes, however, were more honorable 
than serviceable to the nation The Frencti vgoroos- 
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ly prosecuted the war during the captivity of tht 
yovereign. 

The black inrince died before his father, an event 
which broke the spirits of Edward, and plunged the 
nation in grief. He was a virtuous and heroic man, 
and fitted to rule a great empire. 

4. The Schism of the double Popes at Ronu 
and Avignon, which began 1378 years A. C, 
continued 38 years. These places were each 
a separate seat of the popedom, made such 
by the opposite factions which prevailed in the 
electoral college. This was an occurrence 
which greatly distracted the affairs of the 
Church. 

By pope Clement V. the popedom was transferred 
from Rome to Avignon, in 1309, where it remained till 
1377. The factions of Italy were the cause of this 
removal. 

Three separate parties of the French and Italian 
cardinals, having elected three separate popes, the 
emperor Sigismund judged this division of the church 
to be a fit occasion ror his interference, to reconcile all 
differences, and establish his own supremacy. 

In 1414 he summoned a general council at Con- 
stance, and ended the dispute by deposing all the three 
pontifiTs, and naming a fourth, Martin Colonna. It was 
at this council that the celebrated John Huss, a disciple 
of Wickliffe, was tried and condemned for reputed 
heresy, and burnt alive. 

5. The Taking of Bajazet prisoner by Tamer- 
Ian^, occurred 1402 years A. C. It was the 
result of the battle of Angoria in Phrygia, in 
whach Bajazet was defeated^ Nearly a million 
of men fought in this battle, and 300,000 were 
slain. The victorious career of the Turks was 
for a time, suspended by this event. 

Bajazet was a Turkish sultan, and succt«Por of 
Amurat. Having purposed to besiege the caf ital o^ 
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the (yreek empire in form, be was suddenly forced to 
defb'ud himself a gainst Tamerlane. 

Tamerlane, or Timer-bek was a prince of the Usbek 
Tartars, and a descendant from Gengiskan. Having 
conquered Persa and most of the East, he was invited 
by the enemies of Hajazet, to protect them against the 
Ottoman power. 

He gladly accepted the invitation, and having met 
the Turk, he totally defeated him, and made him pri- 
soner. The Battle of Angoria was a famous one in 
the annals of war. Bajazet was shut up in an iron 
cage, in which he destroyed himself. 

6. !Z%e Recovery of France from the power of 
the English was nearly completed 1450 years 
A. C. This change was produced by slow de- 
grees. After a struggle of many years, the 
possessions of the English, except Calais and 
Guignes, were wrested from their hands. 

The English had triumphed repeatedly over the 
French, and by the battle of Agincourt particularly, 
they opened the way for the occupation of the capital 
itself. But when the heroic English king, (Henry V.) 
had reached the period of his triumphs, the French in 
their turn won the field. 

Under Charles VII. the war prospered. Joan of 
Arc, the maid of Orleans, was of signal service to the 
French cause. She raised the siege of Orleans, and 
defeated the English ; but being taken prisoner by the 
latter, she was cruelly burnt for alleged sorcery. 

Her death, however, was of service to her country- 
men, inasmuch as it increased their aversion to the 
English dominion, and inspirited their eflforts for free- 
dom. 

2* Pp^ ^ h i ^^^^^^^ Italian Poets. 

3. JVitk'lijfe^ an English theologian anc re- 
former. 
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4. Frois'sari, an entertaining French clirci 
iiicler. 

a fh f ( fathers of English poetry. 

1. Dante' was born at Florence in 1265. He dis- 
covered an early capacity for poetry, but his ambition 
and advancement in civil life involved him in the 
ruin of the party to which he belonged. He died in 
exile at Ravenna, in 1321. 

2. Pe'trarch was eminent for his great parts an<l 
learning, and has been styled the father of modern 
poetry. At Vauchise, near Avignon, he fell in love 
with ayoung lady named Laura, whom he has render- 
ed famous by his poetry. He died in 1374. 

3. Wick'liffe was professor of divinity in the univer- 
sity of Oxford, and father of the reformation of the 
English Church from popery. He was one of those 
** of whom the world was not worthy." He died in 
1384. 

4. Frots'sart was born about 1337. His chief work 
is a history which comprises what happened in France, 
Spain, and England, from 1326 to 1400. He was also 
a poet, as well as historian— on the whole a highly 
interesting writer. He died in 1402. 

5. Goio'er was born sooner, though he died later 
than Chaucer. The year of his birth was 1320. He 
was eminent as a lawyer. His principal production 
as a poet is **' Confessio Amantis." Some one styles 
him " gentle Gower." He died in 1402. 

6. Chaucer was a Londoner by birth, which took 
place in 1328. He was one of the greatest of the 
jSnglish poets. His " Canterbury Tales" are the most 
considerable of his works. He died in 1400, and was 
buried at Westminster Abbey. 

i)Sf0teUaneoui9 H^tntti^atioxtB on 
©erfolr VM. 

1. Poetry attained, in these ages, a degree of spl^n 
dour ; yet there was little advancement in general 1 1«- 
ratu>'e and science. Miracles and fables were w i eii 

14* 
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too much into the texture of history. Neyerthelessi 
we find much curious inforniatioo in the writings of 
Wu^^ingham, Everard, Duysburg, and particularly 
Fro jsart. 

But the ages of darkness were beginning to pass 
away. A taste for classical learning led to the disco- 
very of many of the ancient authors. France and 
England however did not, at this time, eidiibit any of 
the taste which was beginning to prevail. Few books 
and scarcely any classics were found in either of these 
countries. 

On the fall of the Eastern empire, an event soon to 
be mentioned, the face of things, in regard to literature 
and science, was entirely changed. 

2. The inventian during this period, of the Mariner^ 
Catnpass, that of gunpowder, and especially the art of 
printing, gave a new direction to human affairs, and 
will continue to aflfect the destinies of all future ages. 
With the art of printing, the revival and extension of 
learning were intimately connected. 

Fire arms were invented but a few years previous 
to the battle of Cressy, and in that battle the English 
are said to have used artillery for the first time. 

The condition of society, and of the arts, notwith- 
standing these illustrious efforts of human ingenuity 
was low in comparison with modem times. Even in 
the large cities of England and France, the houses 
were roofed with thatch, and had no chimneys. 

Glass windows were almost unknown, and floors 
nad only straw for covering. The luxury of linen for 
shirts could be aflforded only by the most wealthy. — 
Public robbing was almost a profession. 

3. IVade and manufactures in Europe continued to 
make progress during this period. They were particu- 
larly encouraged by Edward III. of England, as ap- 
pears by laws passed in his reign. He was uountifu 
m the encouragement of artisans from abroad. 

In some of the succeeding reigns they were less en- 
couraged. In this interval of their decay in England 
commerce and the mechanical arts were encouraged 
in Scotland hv James I. and his successors. The 
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fii leness and turbulence of the kingdom, 1 owever, pre- 
vented their flourishing much. 

To Scotland the fisheries began to be a source of 
weahn, but no foreign trade was carried on by tha 
country, till after the discovery of America. In the 
south of £urope, and in the East, commerce flourished 
as usual. 

4. During this period Christianity greatly declined 
in the East. Indeed it became almost extinct. The 
Turks and Tartars, who extended their dominion with 
astonishing rapidity, substituted the imposture of Ma 
hommed for the religion of Christ. 

Tamerlane compelled multitudes, by his cruelties, to 
apostatize from the faith. Asiatic Tartary, Mogul, 
Tangul,and the adjacent provinces, where Christianity 
had long flourished, were now become the seats of 
superstition. In China some faint remains of religion 
as planted by the Nestorians were visible, but they 
soon entirely disappeared. 

The profession of Christianity was retained in the 
CDntracted empire of Constantinople. The violent 
methods formerly commenced, to promulgate this holy 
religion in the north of Europe, were continued during 
this period, and most of the pagans in those regions 
were, in this way, converted to the faith. 

The Jews, in considerable numbers, were ^mptllea 
to embrace Christianity. France and Germany leJ 
the way in this infamous and useless method of ei- 
tending the influence of a religion whose very nature if 
opposed to violence* 
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PERIOD VIII, 



THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION. 



EXTENDS 'VROM 



THE TAKING OF CONST ANTINOPI U, 

1453 YEARS A. C 



TO 



THE EDICT OF NANTES, 

1598 YEARS A. C. 

The length of this period is 145 yet'^s. 



Kmportant iSbente in l^erfotr VMH. 

The principal events of this period nay be 
reduced to seven in number. 

Il,rst, the Taking of Constantino[>le Dy the 
Turks : 

Second, the Union of the Houses uf York and 
Lancaster, in England : 

Third, the Discovery of the Conlinent of 
America by Columbus : 
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Foi Hhy the Reformation of religion in Ger • 
Tiany by Luther : 

Fj/IA, the Battle of Pavia : 

Sixths the Commencement of the Republic 
of Holland by the union of Utrecht: 

Seventh^ the Beheading of Mary, Queen of 
Scots : 

The revolution of human affairs during this period 
is peculiarly striking. The tight of learning and reli- 
gion illustriously broke forth. The discovery of im- 
mense regions, hitherto unknown, gave a prodigious 
spring to human enterprise Events thicken upon ua 
as we proceed. 

1. The Taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
1453 years A. C, occasioned the extinction of 
the Eastern Empire of the Romans. This em- 
pire, from the building of its capital, had sub- 
sisted 1123 years. The capture of the city was 
accomplished, with little difficulty, by Mahomet 
the Great, the Turkish sultan. 

Constantine was the name of the last emperor of the 
East, as it was also the name of the first. His domi- 
nions had become exceedingly circumscribed. The 
Turks had gradually encroached upon its borders, and 
Constantinople would sooner have become the seat of 
the Ottoman power, had they not been obliged to de- 
fend themselves against the Tartars. 

Mahomet II., after some delay, commenced the pro- 
ject which had long engaged the attention of the 
Turks. The indolent inhabitants of Constantinople 
made but a feeble preparntion for defence, and all Eu 
rope was supine and indifferent. 

The city was assailed both by sea and land — the 
walls were battered down with cannon, and all who 
opposed were massacred. The emperor was slain, 
Br«d the city soon surrendered. 

The Turks forbore to destroy the imperial edifices 
and the churches were converted into mosques Th 
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exercise of their religion, however, was allowed to a! 
the christians, and they have ever since chosen tbeif 
own patriarch, who is installed by the sultan. 

2. The Union of the Houses of York and Lan^- 
caster J in England, 1485 years A. C, was an 
auspicious event to the English nation. The 
miseries of civil war between the respective 
partisans of York and Lancaster had long op 
pressed the kingdom. Henry VII. united the 
rights of both families by his marriage with a 

daughter of Edward IV. 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, had usurped the throne^ 
and murdered Edward V. the reignins king, togetner 
with the king's brother, the duke of York. To thesA 
youths Richard was both uncle and guardian. So 
f*trocious a deed found an avenger in Henry, earl of 
Richmond. 

He was the only surviving heir of the house of Lan« 
caster ; and, assisted by tbe French king, he landed in 
England, and revived the spirits of a party almost ex- 
tinguished in the kingdom. 

He gave battle to Richard in the field of Boswortb, 
and entirely defeated the army of the usurper, who 
was slain, while fighting with the most desperate cou- 
rage. This event terminated the horrors of these civil 
dissensions. By marrying into the family of York, 
Henry united it to that of Liancnster. 

3. The Discovery of the Continent of America, 
by Columbus, occurred 1494 years A. C. In 
two previous voyages he had discovered several 
islands bordering on the American continent. 
In the third voyage he discovered the continent 
itself. This event has had a most important 
bearing on the affairs of the world ever since 

Christopher Columbus was a Genoese, of an enter 
prising spirit, and surprising genius. Bent on disco- 
very, he made a fruitless application to several Euro« 
uean courts for assistance. At length, ho^vever, h« 
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w^as so fortunate as to engage Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain in his favour. 

Under the immediate patronage of Isabella, he was 
furni.-hed with three small ships, ninety men, and a 
few thousand ducats for the expense of the voyage. 

After sailing twenty-three days from the Canaries, 
with immense hazard and difficulty, he discovered land. 
Thi9 proved to be the island of San Salvador. Soon 
after he discovered Cuba and Hispaniola. This occur- 
red in 1492. 

Returning soon, he accomplished another voyage, 
in which he made further discoveries. In a third 
voyage he descried the continent, within ten degrees 
of the equator, towards the isthmus of Panama. The 
next year Americus, the geographer, followed the 
track of Columbus, and robbed him of the honour of 
giving name to the immense regions he had made 
known to mankind. 

4. The Reformation of Religion in Germany, 
by Luther, may be dated 1517 years A. C. It 
was connected with a new era in the religious 
history of the world. The principles of the 
Reformation spread rapidly through several 
countries in Europe. The Papal religion re- 
ceived a wound which will never be healed. 

Martin Luther was an Augustine friar. His atten- 
tion was excited to the corruption and abuses of the 
Catholic religion, by the sale of indulgences, at that 
time instituted throughout all the Christian kingdoms 
of Euro|>e. This enormity aroused the indignations of 
Luther, and opened his eyes to the iniquity of the 
whole system. 

His anathemas found many willing hearers, particu 
larly in the electorate of Saxonv. The persecutions of 
the pope and catholics only mcreased bis zeal and 
indignation as a preacher. On being summoned by 
Charles V. to answer for his doctrines in the diet or 
Worms, he defended himself with great spirit* 

By the aid of his friend and protector, prince Fn da- 
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rick, le escaped thence into Saxony, where mass waa 
now jniversally abolished, the images destroyed, and 
the ( onvents sliut up. The spirit, which had been thns 
kind ed, spread next into Switzerland, where it pro- 
duced the most important changes. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark soon embraced the 
Lutheran tenets, and the protestants, as all they were 
called who embraced the reformed religion, multiplied 
in France and England, as well as in Germany. The 
cruel persecutions of which the papists were guilty, 
greatly aided the reformation. 

5. 7%c Abdication of Charles V. of Gertnany 
was an uncommon instance of the relinquish- 
ment of power by a despotic sovereign. He 
resigned first the kingdom of Spain to his son 
Philip, 1556 years A. C, and afterwards the im 
perial crown in .favour of his brother Ferdinand. 
The remainder of his life he spent in a monas- 
tery. 

Charles was the most powerful sovereign of £urope, 
his sway extending over Spain, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. He was generally successful in war, 
though (if such was his aim) universal empire was be- 
yond his grasp. He never could bring his dominions 
into a well connected body. 

His enemies were numerous and powerful, and gave 
him perpetual annoyance. His cares and difficulties 
increased as he advanced in life, and finding his health 
also decline, he determined to relinquish the burden 
of government. 

Accordingly, in the plenitude of his power, he made 
n solenm and affectionate surrender, of Spain' ami the 
Notlierlnnds to his son, and soon af\er he formally re- 
signed the em])ire of Germany to.his brother Ferdi- 
nand, and out of all his immense possessions, he 
reserved to himself a pension only of 100,000 crownS| 
to be deducted from the revenue of Spain. 

*'^ the monastery of St Just, in Spain, he passed two 
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peaceful years in company with twelve domeetict, and 
died iu the 59th year of his age. 

6. The Commencement of the Repvhlic of HoU 
land.^ by the Union of Utrecht^ is dated January 
23d, 1570 years A. C. The states united to 
defend their common liberties, on account of 
fhe tyranny of their sovereign, Philip II. Seven 
out of the seventeen provinces, constituting the 
Netherlands, came into the measure. The re- 
I k lainins; ten provinces had their charter renew- 
v^\i by Philip. 

Ihe Reformation had made considerable progress 
lit . ^ e Netherlands. Philip, with a view to repress it, 
c)t)i\ik Wished the Inquisition, and projected certain inno- 
vaiiui « which created alarm and tumult. The conse- 
queih u of his machinations was, that many thousands 
fif noixvis perished by the hands of the executioner. 

'rbti Trioce of Orange having raised an army, and 
cediiced some of the most important garrisons, was 
L>r<u*Iaiuji4 Stadtholder of Holland and Zealand in 
lS7l). Tl«o whole seventeen provinces had equally 
siiHei ed fti \i the tyranny of Philip ; but only seven of 
fcharu couKi agree to form a confederated republic. 
Tho tutlueii\ «^of jealousy and competition prevented 
ho unioQ ol ihe whole. 

By the retiiy which was formed, it was agreed that 
t\iey should dtiVend their liberties as one united repub- 
lic ; that they bl ould jointly decide in the concerns of 
pedce nUil wui ., t stablish a general legislative authori- 
ty, and in iilaii religious freedom. William, prince 
of Oraiign, wiib elected Stadtholder — a title which 
irclu io'l riio dm es of a general, admiral, and magis- 
trate. 

7. 7V HtftttH(\ig of Mari/y Queen of Scots^ 
was an a m <>< '^t'^hy on the part of her cousin, 
Qu£en m ^eioethy which has fixed an indelible 
stain on the character of Elizabeth. Mary fled 
to England for protection from her enemies waa 

15 
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there thrown into prison, and being presumeo 
to have formed a conspiracy against Elizabeth, 
was tried and brought to the block, Feb. 8th 
1587 years A. C. 

Mary had early incurred the suspicion and ill-will 
of the English queen, and afler a course of misfor- 
tunes, doubtless brought upon her by her indiscretions, 
if not crimes, she sought refuge in England. This 
circumstance comported well with the schemes of 
Elizabeth. 

She now had a hated rival in her power ; and under 
pretence of doing justice to Mary, had the cause of 
the latter examined into, at a conference at York. 
Nothing, however, was proved against her, but Eliza 
beth saw fit to detain her in close confinement, in 
Tilbury castle. 

During her imprisonment, which was long and 
tedious, she naturaHy desired herself, and her friends 
for her, a release. For a plot to efiTect this o^^ect, 
devised by her friends, and detected, she was held 
answerable, and, though an independent sovereign, 
was tried. 

Presumed only to be guilty, she was condemned, 
and removed to Fotheringay castle; she was soon afler 
barbarously beheaded, in the 45th year of her age, and 
the 19th of her captivity. 

29f 0tf noute&eH Cfidtactets in perf olr UKXK* 

1. Columfbus^ an eminent navigator, and dis« 
coverer of America. 

2. Raphael^ and ) Masters of pain ting among 

3. M. An'gelo^ \ the moderns. 

4. Eras'musj a Dutchman, eminent in philo- 
logy and general literature. 

5. Coper^nicusj a Prussian astronomer, and 
discoverer of the true system of the univer^ 

$• -^"f ^'■' \ eminent reformers. 

8. Tai'sOy prince of the Italian poets 
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1. Colum'hus was a Genoese by birtb^ born in 1442. 
IlisNiiame, as a discoverer of a new world, is immor- 
tal. He was a man of the greatest sagacity and indus- 
try. Though he enjoyed a period of distinction and 
wealth, yet he closed his days in poverty and misery 
through the ingratitude of his friends, and the mahce 
of his enemies. He died in 1506. 

S. Raph'ael was an architect as well as painter, and 
was charged with the building of St. Peter's Church at 
Rome. He was born in 1483, and died in 1520. . By 
the general consent of mankind he is acknowledged 
to have been the prince of modern painters. 

3. M. An'gdo was a sculptor, architect, and poet, as 
well as painter. His birth was in 1474, and his death 
in 1564. He was the greatest designer that ever lived. 
The most celebrated of his works is his "Last Judg- 
ment." In architecture he surpassed all the modems. 

4. Eras'mus was born at Rotterdam, 1467, and was 
the most learned man of the age in which he lived. 
He contributed to the restoration of learning in several 
countries. As a correct and elegant Latin writer, he 
excelled all the moderns. He died in 1536. 

5. Coper'nicus was born at Thorn, in Prussia, in 
1472. His great discovery respecting the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, he kept concealed for more 
than 30 years, for fear of exciting the apprehensions 
of the bigots. When at last he consented to have his 
work published, and a copy of it was brought to him, 
he was presently seized with a violent effusion of 
blood, which put an end to his life, May 24th, 1543. 

6. Luth'er was born in Saxony, in 1483. He design 
ed to be a civilian, but was providentially induced to 
become a monk. Circumstances led him to a know- 
ledge of the corruptions of the Papal court ; and hav- 
ing, by the study of the scriptures, obtained an ac- 
quaintance with evangelical truth, he proclaimed his 
tenets with great success. He died in 1546. 

7. Cal'vxn was born at Noyon, in Picardy, 1509 and 
died in 1564. He was a man of the highest talents 
and singular industry — possessing extensive leirning 
Biid great zeal for the truth. As a writer, he s\ as ele 
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jEran: and judicious ; and, on the whole has deserved 
well (if *he church and of mankind. 

8. Ti.s'so died 1595, aged 51. His works sliow liiin 
to have heen a philosopher, orator, logician, critic, 
afid poet, and excellent in every kind of composition. 
Kis life was a series of sufferings. 

J)iIfj9ceUaneou]9 ii^tiiserbatfons on 
SetfotJ VHM. 

1. .Litetature, at the commencement of this period, 
sprang into new life. Classical learning, criticism, 
poetry, and history, made a rapid progress in most of 
the kingdoms of Europe. The dispersion of the 
Greeks, upon the fall of Constantinople, diffused a 
taste for polite literature throughout the West. 

Dramatic composition began to be regular towards 
the conclusion of this period. Some finished epics 
were produced by the Italians, particularly the Orlan- 
do Furioso of Ariosto, and the Jerusalem Delivered of 
Tasso. 

Lyric poetry was cultivated in Italy, France, and 
England, but not with so much success. History 
began to he written with considerable spirit and judg- 
ment. Machiavel particularly excelled in this depart- 
ment of composition. 

Science and philosophy did not at first keep pace with 
literature. Aristotle ruled over the schools till the 17th 
century, and had even modified the doctrines of theo- 
logy. The dominion of this truly great man over the 
human mind was, however, destined soon to be broken 
by the great Bacon, lord Verulam. 

2. The fine arts past suddenly from obscurity to 
splendour. Sculpture and painting were at their low- 
est ebb, in the middle ages. They revived a little in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. A few painters there 
were who imitated nature with some fidelity, but they 
were altogether destitute of grace or elegance. 

Towartls the end of the 15th century, however, Ra- 
phael carried the art of painting to perfection. The 
master-pieces of antiquity were his model. Others 
of great distinction, particularly M. Angelo and Tiiian 
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flourished under a succession of enlightened pon- 
tiffs. 

Italy most excelled in the art of painting, but Germa- 
ny, F'landers, and Switzerland, were not iindistinnj^uish- 
ed. The ipost eminent of the schools were those oC 
Kome, Florence, Lombardy, and Flanders. These 
several schools were characterized by peculiar attri 
butes, which it is here unnecessary to describe. 

3. Commerce and manufactures received a vast int 
pulse from the discoveries of foreign regions, made 
during this period. The Portuguese led the way in 
this noble enterprise. In 1420 they discovered the 
island of Madeira ; and soon afler Columbus had dis- 
covered the New World, they double k the Cape of 
Good Hope, under Vasco de Gama, thus finding 9 
passage to the Indies. 

The effect of these discoveries on the commerce of 
Europe was wonderful. Manufactures were also 
proportionably advanced. Wealth flowed in upon 
the great marts of the West and North. Lisbon, Bor^ 
deaux, Antwerp^ and Amsterdam^ were peculiarly dis- 
%.inguished. 

After these events, however, the Venetians lost their 
influence as a commercial people. They made an at- 
tempt to cut through the isthmus of Suez, but this 
failing, they endeavoured to interrupt the commerce 
of the Portuguese, by their fleets stationed at the mouth 
of the Red Sea and Persian Gulph. 

The Portuguese, however, were not to be diverted or 
driven from their purpose, and they were every where 
victorious. In the space of half a century, they were 
masters of the whole trade of the Indian Ocean, and 
of a large extent of territory in the East. 

The British were by no means inactive in these 
times The causes which operated in producing a 
commercial spirit among them, were peculiarly pow- 
erful, and have ever since continued so to be. The 
keformation had a very favourable eflTect in this respect 
among the inhabitants of Britain. 

Henry VU. gave the most liberal encouragement to 
trade ana manufactures, particularly the woo Hen. by 
15* 
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ioyiting foiei^ artists into his dominions. From aboa 
that period, the commerce and manufactures of tho 
British isles have been uniformly progressive. 

4. During this period, the face of the Christian world 
was changed. The thick darkness, which had over- 
spread it, had begun to be dispelled, by the revival of 
literature and philosophy ; but at the glorious era of 
the Reformation, the light of moral and religious truth 
shone forth with renewed lustre, and produced the 
most important effects. 

Christianity, however, was not extensively propcLgat- 
ed during this period, among distant nations. Th 
attention of the European world was too much ab 
sorbed in the disputes which were carried on between 
the Reformists and Papists, to embark in so god-like 
an enterprise. 

Still the Protestant princes did something in this 
work. It is certain that, in 1556, fourteen missionaries 
were sent from Geneva to convert the Americans, 
although it is not known, by whom this design was 
promoted, or with what success it was attended. The 
English, also, sent colonies into the northern parts of 
America, by which the Christian faith was^grrJually 
extended among the aborigines. 

Much more, however, was attempted *jy tiie Papists^ 
though from very corrupt motives. The progress of 
the Reformation, in Europe, cutting off their hopes in 
that quarter, they turned their attention to unenlight- 
ened nations. In the execution of this design, the 
celebrated society of Jesuits was established. 

Large numbers of this society, under the sole direc- 
tion of the pope, were employed in the conversion of 
the African, American, and Indian heathens. Francis 
Xavier was the most eminent among this order of 
men, and executed his mission to the Indies fvith sin 
gular zeal and success. 
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PERIOD IX, 

n:E PERIOD OF THE ENGLISH COM- 

MONWEALTH, 

EXTENDS FROM 

TH£ EDICT OF If ANTES, 
1598 TEARS A. C. 

TO 

THE DEATH OF CHARLES XII. OF 

SWEDEN, 

1718 YEARS A. C. 

This period is 120 years in length. 



Kmiiortant iSbents in periolr KX* 

The principal events to be noticed in thia 
period are eight in number. 

First, the Edict of Nantes : 

Second^ the English Settlements in North 
America : 

Third, the Union of the Protestant Princes 
against the Emperor o^ Germany t 
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Fourth^ the Revolution in China, by th<? 
Tartars : • 

Fifthy the Restoration of Monarchy in En^- 
and: 

Sixths the League ^f Augsburgh agauisnt 
France : 

Seventhy the Successes of the Duke of Man- 
borough against the French : 

Eighth, the Battle of Pultowa. 

We coiTie to an era in which the human mind pu« 
forth its mightiest efforts, and in which the foundation 
was laid for the improvements that have since been 
made in science, philosophy, literature, and the useful 
arts. The important events of this, and the subsequent 
period, are very numerous. They can only be hinted 
at. Voltaire remarks, that " the longest life could not 
suffice for a person only to read the historical works 
composed in Europe, relating to the events of the 17th 
century." 

1. The Edict of JVantesj tolerating the Pro- 
testant religion in France, was granted by 
Henry 4th, 1598 years A. C. This celebrated 
decree was the dictate of a wise and benevolent 
policy, and destroyed the germs of sedition in 
that country. It continued in force till the time 
of Louis 14th, when that prince very unwisely 
revoked it, in 1686. 

Henry was educated a protestant ; but with a view 
to conciliate his Catholic subjects, he renounced the 
protestant religion, and embraced papacy. This im- 
portant measure was highly displeasing to his protes- 
tant subjects, and had but a weak tendency to concili* 
ate the esteem of the catholics. 

It was not until after several years, both of war and 
nego iation, that he gained the whole of his kingdom 
Am; ng the most efficacious of the means he employed 
an ' in which his fortitude and magnanimity, and hit 
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gr titude to his former friends and defenders were 
conspicuous, was the Edict of Nantes, by which he 
granted, to all his subjects, full liberty of conscience. 

During the minority of Louis 14th, however, this 
edict was revoked by cardinal Mazarine, since which 
time the protestants have often been cruelly persecuted 
in France. 

2. The English Settlements^ in JSTorth America^ 
became effectual and permanent, 1607 years 
\. C. The settlement, first formed, was at 
Jamestown, in Virginia. Thirteen years aflter- 
wards, a colony of English puritans landed at 
Plymouth, and began th^ settlement of New- 
England. These and other English settlements 
in North America, are extremely important 
from their connexion with the civil and religious 
liberty of mankind. 

It was nearly a century afler the discovery of the 
Northern portion of the American continent, by Cabot, 
before the English made any attempts to colonize the 
country. The first project, of this kind, was under- 
taken by Sir Walter Raleigh, but it proved unsuccess- 
ful. 

Under the patent of James I. of England, a Compa- 
ny, called the London Company, sent Christophei 
Newport to Virgmia, with 105 persons, to settle the 
Island Roanoke. By stress of weather, however, they 
were driven north of their place of destination, and 
entered Chesapeake Bay. Here, up a river, which 
they called James river, they commenoed the settle- 
ment of Jamestown. 

The first settlement in the northern district, (for 
Virginia was divided into northern and southern Vir- 
ginia) was made in 1620. A number of puritans 
caving, a few years before, left England, to free them- 
selves from a persecuting hierarchy, and found an 
asylum in Holland, set sail for America, which they 
reached on the 2Sd of December, in the above namea 
year. 
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Otber parts of the country were soon settled lo 
succession, and out of these colonies, through many 
war3 and perils, grew at length the United States of 
America. 

3. 7%e Union of t^e Protestant Princes agamsi 
the Emperor of Germany was formed 1626 years 
A. C. It owed its oriffin to the influence of 
cardinal Richelieu, who was anxious to humble 
the Austrian greatness. As the destruction of 
the protestant religion was the emperor's ob- 
ject, the protestants naturally took the alarm. 
The ambition of the emperor induced even the 
Catholics of France to embark in the cause of 
humbling him. 

Richelieu, the French minister, with a daring object 
in view, excited the public inquietude at the manifes- 
tation of Ferdinand^s ambitious projects. Encouraged 
by some successes in war, Ferdinand no longer con- 
sealed his design of suppressing protestantism, and 
extinguishing the liberties of the German empire. 

Richelieu's plans were attended with complete suc- 
cess. The Protestants and Catholics, laying aside 
their theological disputes, conspired together for the 
diminution of Ferdinand's power ; the courts of France 
and England embarked in the same cause ; the Danes, 
also, took up arms, and Gustavus, king of Sweden,* 
rushed, like a torrent, upon Germany. 

The protestant interest, which had been declining 
in Germany, now began to prosper. Gustavu<« com- 
pletely humbled the emperor ; and though me former 
was slain in the battle of Lutzen, the war was sue ;es8 
fully prosecuted by the Swedish generals. 
. In the succeeding reign of Ferdinand III. the Grcr- 
man protestants continued to receive supports, both 
from the Swedes and French. The peace of West 
phalia was concluded in 1648, the provisions of which 
were so salutary,, that they laid the founc ation of th« 
future prosperity of the German empire. 
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4. TAc Revolution in China, by i%e TarJars^ 
xcurred 1641 years A. C. During a war with 
ihe eastern Tartars, a rebel dethroned the em- 
pero : ; upon which the Chinese general made 
peace with Tson-gate, the Tartar prince an i 
invited him to assist in punishing the rebel. — 
Tson-gate, however, seized on the Chinese 
throne for himself; and it has ever since re- 
ra&ined in his family. 

The Chinese had quietly submitted to the Tartar 
descendants of Gengiskan, during eight successive 
monarchs ; but the character of the ninth was so odi- 
ous, that a rebellion was excited, which ended in the 
expulsion of the Tartars, and the re-establishment of 
their own princes during 276 years. 

At the end of this term, the event occurred, which 
we have noticed above. The emperor shut liimself 
up in his palace, and after putting to death all his fami- 
ly, concluded the tragedy by hanging liimself. 

The last emperor, Kien-Song, an amiable and wise 
prince, reigned 63 years, and was succeeded by Ka- 
hing the present emperor ; who reigns over his people 
in peace, and does not disturb bis neighbours by his 
ambition or interference. 

5. TOe Restoration of Monarchy in England, 
1660 years A.C., was an event rendered agree- 
able to the English nation, from their having 
BuflTered so much by the civil commotions 
^hich preceded it. During eleven years, the 
functions of royalty ceased; the government 
changed from a monarchy to a republic, though, 
during the greatest part of that period, the 
executive authority was usurped by Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Charles I. quarrelled with the parliameni, and at- 
tempted to raise money without their sanction, con- 
trary to the rights of the peop i. These and othei 
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tyrannical, and unconstitutional measures, led to a 
irjvil war, which commenced in 164!2; and Charloa 
was tried and condemned for high treason, and be 
headed before Whitehall, January 30, 1649. 

Within a little more than four years after a republi 
ran form of government was established, under tiie 
direction of parliament, the army wrested the power 
out of their hands. Cromwell, who had the command 
of the army, assumed the supreme authority for eigh 
years, under the title of Lord Protector, 

On the death of this extraordinary man, his son 
Richard succeeded to the protectorship ; but, being 
destitute of ambition, he could not retain it. By means 
of general Monk, at this crisis, Charles II., son of 
Charles I., was restored. May 29, 1660. The charac- 
ter of Charles was not, however, in the highest degree 
favourable to the happiness of his people, though his 
reign was an era of taste and genius. 

6. The League of Augsburg against France 
1686 years A. C, was brought about by William, 
prince of Orange, the inveterate enemy of Louis 
1 4th. As a consequence of this, war was wag-' 
ed against France by Germany, Spain, England, 
and Holland. The French arms were, how- 
ever, for some time successful. 

The ascendency of France, under the celebrated 
Louis 14th, had been long feared. Hi« war with Hoi 
land had betrayed his ambition. Tue splendour of his 
designs could not but excite the envy or jealousy of 
nis neighbours, though his glory is greatly tarsished 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, by which i 
lust more than 500,000 of his best subjects. 

Victory attended his standard against the leaguers. 
Luxemburg defeated the prince of Orange in the bat- 
tles of Bte^hkirk and Norwinden ; Nc^liies was victo- 
rious in Spain ; and an army of 100,000 French ravaged 
the Palatinate, and took many of the most importan 
towns on the Rhine. This was the ern of his glory 
8ad reverses were in reserve for aim 



} 
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His extixiBiire military enterfrises had been attondea 
with enonnous expenses. The finances had fallen into 
disorder, and the persevering efforts of his enenoiei 
obliged him to conclude the peace of Ryswick in 1697 
The war, however, was soon renewed. 

7. The Successes of the Duke of Marlborough 
against the French weakened, essentially, the 
power of Louis 14th, and terminated in the fa 
vourable peace of Utrecht. Marlborough first 
distinguished himself, in his victorious career, 
in the battle of Blenheim, 1704 years A. C« 
With him was associated Prince Eugene, the 
commander of the Imperial forces. 

With the avowed object of putting the house of 
Austria in possession of the throne of Spain, war was 
declared against France ahd Spain, by England, Hoi- 
land« and the empire. Louis had passed his prime, and 
lost his j^reatest ministers and generals ; while the 
armies of his enemies were commanded by the ablest 
generals of the age, and supported by the treasures of 
the united powers. 

The war was carried on with manifest advantage on 
the part of the allies. The battle of Blenheim cost the 
French 20,000 men. By land and by sea the allies were 
victorious. Marlborough gained, besides the battle of 
Blenheim, those of Ramilies, Oudenarde, and Malpla- 
quet. One or two victories, on the part of the French 
and Spanish, prevented Philip, king of Spain, fronr 
abandoning his possessions in £urope. 

Louis sued for peace, and even proposed very hum' 
Dating terms; but as they were rejected, and the inhb 
man con4ition of dethroning his grandson, Philip, was 
insisted on, he made one more desperate effort in bat- 
tle, in which he was so far successful as to preserve 
Philip on the throne. 

The change in queen Anne's cabinet gave facility 
{o propositions for peace, in which the English and 
Dutch secured many valuable acquisitions. 

8. The Battle ofPuliowa, which was gain<;d 

16 
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by Peter the Great over Charles 12tn, of Swe 
den, was fought June 30, 1709 years A. C 
This battle decided the fate of Russia, Sv^eden 
and Poland. The army of Charles was neatly 
all destroyed. Here he was efTectually check 
ed in that career of conquest which alarmeo 
all Europe. 

Charles 12th, of Sweden, was one of the bravest and 
most eccentric of mankind. His dominions were at- 
tacked on three sides, by Russia, Poland, and Den- 
mark ; and he, although then only a boy of 17 years, 
successively took the field against these powers, and 
signally defeated them. Poland he humbled in the 
dust. 

A negotiation having been begun by the czar, Charles 
abruptly terminated it, and declared that he wouid 
negotiate only at Moscow. The rigour of a Russian 
winter prepared his army for the defeat which it so 
terribly received at Pultowa. ^ 

Augustus, whom Charles had previously deposed, 
was restored to the throne of Poland, and the czar took 
possession of Finland and Livonia, Charles fled into 
the Turkish dominions, where his conduct seemed the 
result of phrensy, rather than that of a calculating 
warrior. 

1. GalUe^Oy an Italian, distinguished for his 
discoveries in Mathematics and Astronomy. 

2. Shakspeare^ the greatest of dramatic 
poets. 

3. Cervan'tts^ a Spaniard, the celebrated au- 
thor of Don Quixote. 

4. Bacon, Lord Verulam, English philoso- 
pher, an universal genius. 

5. Gro'tiu^, a Dutch writer of various and 
profound learning. 
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6. Paycal, an eminent French philosophei 
a. id theologian. 

7. MU^torij the greatest of epic poets anrong 
the moderns. 

8. Comeillefy the prince of the French dra- 
matic poets. 

9 Dry'deriy an eminent English poet. 

10. Locke, the greatest among the English 
metaphysicians. 

11. Leib^nitz, an acute German philosopher 
and mathematician. 

1. GalUt'o was born at Florence in 1564. His dis- 
coveries in astronomy exposed hiili to the bigotry and 
malice of the Inquisition. They obliged him to re- 
nounce his opinions, and imprisoned him nearly 20 
years! In these days we can hardly credit such stupi- 
dity and wickedness on the part of the Court of 
Rome. Galile'o ditd in 1642. 

2. Shak'speare was born in 1564. He died in 1616, 
aged 52 years. He was the gceatest ornament of the 
English theatre, although his occasional grossness and 
licentiousness are by no means to be approved. He 
painted life and nature to perfection. His plays still 
keep possession of the stage. 

3. The surname of Cervan'ies is SaaveMra, but he 
is better known by his first name. He was born at 
Madrid, 1549. He was for some time a soldier and lost 
his arm in the battle of Lepanto. In 1574 he was ta- 
ken by a Barbary corsair and carried to Algiers, where 
he endured, for five years and a half, all the horrors 
of captivity, till ransomed by the religious society of 
Redemption. On his return to Spain, he wrote come- 
dies and tragedies, but though his pieces were acted 
with applause at Madrid, he pined in poverty, and at 
last found himself in a prison. There he wrote hia 
immortal work, Don Quixote, a strong and pleasant 
satire on the books of knight errantry, then so fash 
lonable in Spain. He died in 16 6 
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4. Bacon wtsborn in 1561. He unfolded an exira- 
ordinary capacity when a child, and though, by the 
va 1*19118 offices to which he was successively raiseid, he 
had an uncommon share of public business, still he 
found time to cultivate and advance the sciences. His 
works confer honour on the human mind. He died in 
1626. 

5. Gro^ivu was eminent as a lawyer, philosopher, 
mathematician, historian, political and poetical writer 
liis chief works are, ^^Treatise of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion,'' and ^ Treatise of the Rights of 
War and Peace." He was born at Delft in 1583, and 
died in 1645. 

6. P(M'ca/ excelled in mathematics, as well as in philo- 
sophy and theology. His birth took place in 1628, and 
bis death in 1662. He wrote the ^ Provincial Letters,'^ 
published in 1656, which have been translated into 
several languages. 

7. Mil'ton was born in London, in 1608. He died 
of the gout, in 1674. He wroto many superior poems, 
but his Paradise Lost has immortalized bis name. 
He was also a political writer of great eminence. He 
passed through various scenes of life, and finally be- 
came poor and blind. 

8. ComeiUe' was born at Rouen, in 1606, and died in 
1684. His works have been often printed, and consist 
jf SO comedies and tragedies. He lived in the Angus 
tan age of French literature, and his productions con- 
stitutCy in part, that literature. He excelled in the 
sublime. 

9. In the space of 25 years, Dryden produced 27 
plays, besides his other numerous poetical writings. 
He is licentious as a writer, though his morals are 
said to have been correct. He excelled in most of the 
kinds of writing which he undertook. He was born 
in 1631, and died in 1701. 

10. English literature can boast of few greater names 
than that of Locke. He was born in 16&, and died in 
1704. He has acquired immortality by his "Essay on- 
the Human Understanding." The latter years of hift 
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kife lie devoted chiefly to religious retirement, and tc 
the writing of works on theology. 

11. Though more eminent as a philosopher and 
mathematician, Leib^nttz was not unknown as a states- 
man, poet, and lawyer. He was born in 1646, and 
died in 1716. He has acquired a great name by his 
numerous philosophical writings. 

SninceUaneott^ iBbntv\}ation» on 

l^nrfolr SX. 

1. The most profound researches were made in set" 
encey philosophy ^ and literature^ during this period.— 
The period, as such, is distinguished for inventiva 
genius, originality of thought, depth of investigation, 
and solid acquisitions. 

If we include Addison and Newton, who flourished 
during this period, but died near the beginning of the 
next, we are presented with an array of genius and 
learning, probably not equalled in the history of the 
worid hitherto. 

Philosophy had been trammelled by the schools, till the 
beginning of the 17th century, when Bacon disenthral 
led the human mind, and taught the sure method of 
advancing knowledge, by experiment, and the observa- 
tion of nature. 

The progress of philosophy was not, however, rapid 
at first. Much of theorizing and conjecture remained, 
even in Gassendi and Des Cartes. Wewton, however, 
arose, towards the conclusion of this period, and com- 
pletely dispelled the illusions with which youth had 
been infatuated for more than 2000 years. Numerous 
were the productions of taste and genius in all the de- 
partments of literature. Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Addison, in England ; and Corneille, Racine, and 
Pascal, in France; produced works which will be as 
asting as the languages in which they are written. 

2. The^ne arts continued to be cultivated with suc- 
cess during this period. The old school of painting 
with Raphael and Angelo at their head, it cannot Im 
expected will ever be surpassed, in *be eMcntial per* 
factions of the art. 

16* 
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Belonging to that school, under the former part of 
ihe present period, were Alha'no, Guerchi'no, Gui'do, 
Pous'sin, Rem'brandt, Ru^bens, and other eminen 
painters. 

The art of engraving on mezzotinto, which has en 
arged the dominion of the fine arts, was an inventioi. 
of this period. Prince Rupert, in 1650, was its author 
It is characterized by a softness equal to that of the 
pencil. 

Many inventions^ connected with the advancement 
of the sciences, are dated from this era ; as for instance, 
the thermometer, the air-pump, the barometer, the 
micrometer, ^c. 

The useful and mechanic arts, also, were greatly 
multiplied during the period under review. Hundreds 
of conveniences and luxuries, which were unknown 
to antiquity, sprung into use ; though many others, 
which distinguish modern times, owe their origin tu 
one or two of the preceding periods. 

3. The spirit of commerce and navigation was greatly 
excited and fanned in the 17th century. Connected 
with this, was the spirit of adventure and settlement 
m distant regions, particularly those of the American 
continent. Almost every- considerable part of this 
continent was colonized during this and the latter part 
of the preceding period. 

The central and southern parts of the Atlantic coast 
of America were all settled within the compass of the 
17th century. The fathers of the United States were 
generally driven to these regions by the persecutions 
which more or less then prevailed in Europe, on ac< 
30unt of religion. 

The circumnavigators of the globe, during this era, 
A'ere, among the English, -Cowley, Dampier, and 
Cooke ; among the Dutch, Le Maire and Tasman ; 
among the Spanish, Quiros. 

4. Much was done to advance the interest of reZ^on 
in the form in which it is professed by the Catholics, 
though it was done generally in a very unjustifiable 
manner, especially by the Jesuits. In 1622 was 
founded at Rome, the celebrated College " Pe propa 
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d^anda fi le," which was endowed with ttie inost uniple 
revenues. 

Other institutions of a similar kind were also found- 
ed ; and from them, a great number of missionarieii 
was sent forth, lo different parts of the world, to pro 
pagate the Roman faith. The religious orders which 
chiefly distinguished themselves in these missions were 
the Jesuits, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the 
Capuchins. 

Many of the protestant princes, from their peculiar 
situation, could do but little in spreading the Goispel. 
The English and Dutch, who were more favourably 
situated, made some efficient and successful attempts. 
The puritans f who settled New-England, not only 
carried Christianity into their own societies, but 
propagated it with some success .among the Indians. 
Mayhew, Shepard, and EUiott, particularly the last, 
distinguished themselves in this most benevolent en- 
terprise. 

The efforts of the Dutch were successfully directed 
to the islands of Ceylon and Formosa, the coast of 
Malabar and other Asiatic settlements, which th^v had 
acquired or conquered. No sooner, also, were they 
settled in the Indieis, than th<9y found the means of 
converting numbers of the tiindoos to the Christian 
faith. 
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PERIOD X, 

THE PERIOD OF THE AMERICAN A Nil 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS, 

EITENDS FROM 

THE DEATH OF CHARLES XU. OF 

SWEDEN, 

1718 TEARS A. C* 
TO 

THE FIN Ali RESTORATION OF THS 

BOURBONS, 

1815 YEARS A. C. 

The extent of this period is 97 yeatn. 



Xmiiortatft lE\yzntn in J^txinn X« 

We select during this period nine principa 
events. 

Firsts the Death of Charles XII. of Sweden 

Second, the Conquest of the Mogul Empire 
by Kouli-Kan : 

Third, the Confederacy of Russia, Austria, 
and France, against Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia : 
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Fourth, the Dismemberment of 
.1 issia, Prussia, and Austria : 

Fifthj the Declaration of Indepe 
the United States of America : 

Sixth, the Execution of Louis XA 
France : 

Seventh, the Crowning of Napolec 
of France : 

Eighth, the Burning of Moscow : 

JVin^A, the Battle of Waterloo. 

The events of this period are singular^ 
fts coonected with the establishment and 
civil and religious liberty, and free instit 
moral improvement of man, and the diff 
religion in the world, may be expected 
more and more, with the means which hi 
in operation for so important an end. 1 
unknown to us, but it seems to teem with 

1. 'The Death of Charles XIL, 
which occurred Dec. 11th, 1718, wa 
ly a benefit to Sweden, and to Europ< 
Sweden gained a reformation of h 
ment, and Europe was saved from t 
which his ambition would have ma^ 
sieging a Norwegian fortress, he wa 

a cannon ball. 

The czar^of Russia and the king of Dei 
od Sweden, while Charles remained in 1 
turning in disguise, he immediately a 
design of wresting Norway from Denmai 
soon abandoned, in consequence of fi 
outset. 

A project was then formed, in which th 
with him, of dethroning George 11., andc 
pretender James on the throne of Britain 
of Charles frustrated the plan, and saved 
confusion apd blood. 
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After the death of this madman, (so Charles aas 
oeeu called,) the arbitrary power of the Swecii^h sove- 
reigns experienced a salutary limitation, and the states 
made peace with all the hostile powers. 

2. The Conquest of the Mogul Empire^ by 
Kouli Kan, took place 1739 years A. C. It was 
not however a complete conquest. The empire 
was so far ruined, that after that period, the 
viceroys ceased to obey the authority of the 
Mogul ; and India fell an easy prey to the Eng- 
lish East-India Company. In taking Delhi, 
the capital of India, Kouli Kan acquired im- 
mense wealth, and committed the most horrible 

excesses. 

Kouli Kan, previously to his invasion of India, had 
usurped the throne of Persia. The posterity of Ta 
merlane, who established themselves in that country 
had been supplanted by the Sophia family, the last of 
whom was dethroned by Kouli Kan, who was his 
general. This occurred in 1735. 

invading India in 1739, every obstacle disappeared 
before him, and soon reaching Delhi, he took posses- 
sion of it, with all its treasures. Upon some provoca- 
tion he received, he delivered the city to the fury of 
his soldiers. In about seven hours, 120,000 of the citi 
zens were butchered. 

Before his return into Persia, 200,000 of the inhabit- 
ants had perished by his sword, and the loss sustained 
by the Mogul, in jewels, treasures, &c. aftiounted to 
125 millions sterhng, more than half which Kouli Kan 
and his soldiers carried away. 

This monster took the title of emperor of the Indies, 
and returning into Persia, he attempted to change the 
religion, and strangled all the priests ; after which, in 
self-defence, he was murdered in his tent by his c wn 
officers, in 1747. 

3. TTie Confederacy of Russia, Austria, and 
France, against Frederick the Great of Prvs \ia 
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^as formed 1756 years A. C. This is called 
the " seven years' war," during which Frede- 
rick maintained his ground against his powerful 
enemies, sometimes conquering, and sonetimee 
conquered. This was an extremely sanguina- 
ry contest. 

The ambition and military spirit of the Prussian 
monarch had become sufficiently manifest by the man- 
ner in which he had wrested Silesia from Austria, tt» 
excite the alarm of the neighbouring states. Accord- 
ingly Russia, Austria, and France, concluded a treaty 
of defensive alliance against him. 

The success of the war was various. Frederick 
gained several important battles, but he lost sevcsral 
also, and his affairs at length became so critical, from 
his diminishing resources, and increasing enemie<{, that 
he began to act solely on the defensive. The death of 
the Russian Empress, however, at this time, relieved 
him in a great measure. 

Her successor made peace with the Prussian king, 
and being joined by the Russian troops, with whose 
help he obtained an important victory, he was enabled 
to secure an honourable peace with all the powers 
with which he had been at war. The glbry which 
Frederick acquired from this protracted contest was 
a trifling compensation to his subjects for their suffer- 
ings. 

4. The Dismemberment of Poland by Russia 
Prussia, and Austria, 1772 years A.C., has betn' 
stigmatized as one of the most unprincipled 
acts recorded in history. The greatest part of 
Poland was at that time divided among these 
powers. In 1795 they secured the remaindei 
of it, and thus Poland was erased from the list 
of nations. 

Frederick, of Prussia, is said to have been the prime 
mover of this infamous measure. Of the claims set u . 
for Poland, that of Frederick, it has been asserted, waa 
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best founded . But of three such claims it .8 difficult 
2o (k'termine which was best, or rather which \% !!» 
most iniquitous. 

Stanislaus Augustus, who had been elected by the 
intervention of Russia, was, at this time, on the throne 
of Poland. He was obliged, much against his wishes, 
to assent to the dismemberment of his dominions, and 
to give the act the form of legislative sanction 

Russia, Prussia, and Austria, completing their great 
political crime in 1795, by seizing on the remaming 
part of Poland, and expunging it from among inde- 
pendent nations, have since enjoyed the fruits of their 
robbery. At the Congress held at VienQa in 1815, part 
of Poland was united to the Russian empire, with the 
preservation of its own constitution ; and on this event, 
Alexander, emperor of Russia, assumed the title of 
king of Poland. 

5. The, Declaration of Independence^ by the 
United States of America^ was made on the 4th 
of July, 1776 years A. C. This measure, whieh 
was so auspicious to the interests of the United 
States, was forced upon them by the injustice 
and oppressions of the mother country. The 
act was passed by the Continental Congress, 
assembled at Philadelphia, and by the people 
was supported with such spirit and success, 
that it was at length acknowledged by the na- 
tions of Europe. 

The causes of disagreement between the Colonies 
and Great Britain cannot here be recited. They re- 
lated principally to the subject of revenue and taxation, 
in which the former conceived themselves to be un- 
justly and injuriously treated. 

Opposition being made by the colonies to the acts 
of the British Parnament on this subject, troops were 
sent to America to enforce submission to the Ivws. 
Hostilities of course commenced. The first bleed 
was spilt at Lexington, Massachusetts, 19th of ApriL 
1775. 
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Previously to the Declaration of Independence, Con- 
gress had appointed George Washington Comman- 
der in Chief of the American armies, under whose 
virtue, talents, and bravery, the United States succeed- 
ed in the arduous struggle for Hberty. 

In the height of the contest, France acknowledged 
the independence of the States, and brought aid to 
their cause. In 1783, a definitive treaty of peace was 
concluded, by which his Britannic Majesty acknow- 
ledged the same. 

In 1789, the government of these States was or- 
ganized, conformably to the Federal Constitution, and 
Washington was inaugurated the First President. 
With the exception of one war between the United 
States and Great Britain since, the former have enjoy- 
ed a bright period of peace, happiness, and prosperity. 

6. The Execution of Louis XF/., Kin^ of 
France^ constituted a momentous part of the 
French revolution. It took place 1793 years 
A. C, on the 21st of January, and followed the 
abolition of monarchy in France. Louis, after 
being long detained as a state prisoner, and 
undergoing a mock trial, was brought under 
the guillotine, to the astonishment of all Eu- 
rope. 

With a view to « retrieve his finances, Louis called a 
National Assembly, which claimed more liberty than 
he chose to grant. The consequence of this was, 
that the Bastile was demolished, and a new constitution 
established on the basis of the equal rights of man. 

In 1790 the king swore to maintain the constitution ; 
but the next year he fied from Paris. In 1792, France 
was invaded by the Prussians and Austrians, to restore 
the king. They were repelled. After the execution 
of Louis, all the kings in Europe leagued againip^ 
France, and a most tragical external and intercul timr 
look place, in which the French performed prodigiei^ 
of valour. 

A form of government was afterwards FetlJe<l hv 
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the CcDver.tion ; but the powers of Europe being sdli 
in league against France, and the new government 
being unsuccessful in the field, the executive power 
was, in 1799, vested in three consuls, i>f whom the first 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The energy of the government was by this means 
restored, and Bonaparte, as head of the nation, under 
the title of First Consul, having gained the victory of 
Marengo, in Italy, forced Austria to conclude the trea- 
ty of Luneville, in February, 1801 ; and concluded the 
treaty of Amiens with England in October of that 
year; thus restoring peace, for a short time, to all 
Europe. 

7. The Crovming of JSTapoleon Emperor of 
France took place 1804 A. C. It was per- 
formed by the Pope. The next year he was 
crowned king of Italy. These and other 
manifestations of his ambition excited the dis- 
quietude of Europe, and were the occasion of 
renewed and desolating wars. His successes 
put it into his power to dispose of several Eu- 
ropean kingdoms, and to make his four brothers 
kings. 

The peace of Amiens lasted but little longer than 
one year. Great-Britain, Russia,* and Austria, con- 
federated against the French emperor, with a view to 
restore the balance of power in Europe. The English 
met with success on the ocean. Lord Nelson entirely 
defeating the combined fleets of France and Spain at 
Trafalgar. 

Bonaparte, however, was entirely successful on land 
He routed the Austrians and Russians, with a terrible 
slaughter, at Austerlitz. Pursuing his conquests with 
unexampled rapidity, he almost an jihilated the powei 
of Prussia by the celebrated battle of Jena. He gain 
ed also the battles of Eylau and Fnedland over tlie 
Russians, and forced them to sue for peace. 

The French emperor was now master of all France 
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I aly, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Holland, and tho 
greater part of Germany. One of his brothers lie 
made king of Holland, another of Naples, and a third 
of Westphalia. He soon projected the conquest of 
Spain, and placed a fourth brother on the throne of 
that country. 

In this project, however, he was not successful. He 
sent his generals into Spain, and though at first victo- 
rious, they were at length beaten, and driven from the 
country. In this contest, the English, under the Duke 
of Wellington, distinguished themselves. 

8, The Burning of Moscow, the ancient capi- 
tal of Russia, was the work of its patriotic 
inhabitants, who sought, by this means, the 
destruction of their French invaders. It was 
completely successful. The French, being 
deprived of winter quarters, were obliged to 
commence a precipitate and ruinous retreat. 
The burning of Moscow took, place in the month 
6f September, 1812 A. C. 

In 1812, Napoleon invaded Russia with an army of 
.*500,000 veterans, commanded by able and experienced 
generals. This was the first step of his downfall. Tho 
Russians fought with the most obstinate courage, 
though they lost several battles. 

Moscow was taken by the French, but they took it a 
pile of ruins. Three quarters ef it its inhabitants had 
burnt to the ground. Its stores and provisions were 
destroyed, and the French had no other alternative 
than to remain there without quarters, and without 
food, or to retreat. 

They chose the latter ; and history, it is believed, 
does not record so great a disaster, or more appalling 
scene of suffering. The exasperated inhabitmnts, but 
more especially the rigours of cold «nd hunger, almost 
totally annihilated an army which presented the } re ud- 
est array of human strength that ever one n; in led 
t<) battle. 

Ac voiding to the Russian statenri^iit, the French, in 
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Ilieir invnaion of Russia, lost, in killed, more that 
200,000 — ^in prisouers, nearly 240,000 — ^in cannon ta 
ken, 1131 pieces — ^in muskets, 100,000 — in ammuiiitioi. 
waggt3us, 27,000 — in colours and standards, 63 pairs. 

9. The Battle of Waterloo decided the fate of 
France and of Europe. It was fought on the 
18th of June, 1815 A. C. The French force, 
led by Napoleon in person, consisted of 150,000 
men — that of the English and Prussians united 
of 170,000. The English were commanded by 
the Duke of Wellington — the Prussians by- 
Prince Blucher. With this event ended the 
government of Napoleon 

The disasters of the campaign in 1812 united Great 
Britaib, Russia, Prussia, Austria and Sweden, with a 
view to dethrone Bonaparte, and restore liberty to the 
conquered states. Bonaparte was at first successful, 
but losing the battle of Leipsic, the allies poured in upon 
France n-om the north, while Wellington invaded it 
from the south. 

In this situation of things, he renounced the throne 
of France and Italy, and was permitted to retire to 
the Island of Elba. In the mean time the family of 
the Bourbons returned to France, and Louis XVIII. 
was placed on the throne. 

Bonaparte, however, soon quitting Elba, landed In 
France, and, the whole army flocking to his standard 
he entered Paris in triumph, the royal family fleeing 
before him. This occurrence brought the allies again 
to act, and the consequence was, the victory of Wa- 
terloo. 

Louis was again placed on Che throne, and Bona 
parte, delivering himself up to the English, was i^ent 
to the island of St. Helena, where he died March 5th, 
1821. Europe has since enjoyed peace with the ex- 
ception of the struggle which the heroic Greeks hi vo 
been making for their liberties, and the invasion of 
Spain by the French, in furtherance %f the views of 
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tl e infamous misnamed holy alliance, formed betn een 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France, against the pro 
gress of free institutions. 

BlutlxifiVilufita Characters in l&ttlta X. 

1. Marlborough, an English duke, and an 
accomplished and successful warrior. 

2. Ad/dison, an elegant English essayist and 
poet. 

3. JSTev/ton, a most profound mathematician 
and philosopher. 

4. Pope, an eminent English poet. 

6. Lin'naus, a Swede, the father of botany. 

6. Chai^ham, a distinguished statesman and 
orator. 

7 John^son, an eminent lexicographer, critic, 
and essayist. 

8. FranMin, an American, a distinguished 
electrician and philosopher. 

9. Washfington, an eminent statesman and 
warrior, and father of the American republic. 

10. Cov/per, a celebrated English poet. 

11. M. de Stael, a learned and accomplishefl 
French female writer. 

12. JSTapo^leon, a renowned warrior, conqueror 
and statesman. 

1. Marlborough was born in Devonshire, il 1650. 
Few have rivalled him as a military commander. He 
was successful in all his engagements, and he fought 
several very important ones. He died in 17i2, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

2. Mdison was more distinguished in prose (ban in 
poetry. He had a peculiar and matchless Iximour 
He wrote much, and with great effect on the literary 
taste of the age. The ^' Spectator" is a monument of 
his genius He was advanced very considerably in 

17* 
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I ivi Ufti, but for this he was wholly unfit. His birtfc 
«va8 n 1672, and his death in 1719. 

3. JVewton was born in l&l^, and died in 1727. The 
powers of his mind were almost without a parallel. 
He was withal a most diligent and patient student. 
His discoveries in optics and in other branches of 
natural philosophy and the mathematics are well 
known. His Princlpia and Treatise on Optics are hi» 
greatest works. 

4. Pope was born in 1688, and died in 1744. In 
person he was diminutive and deformed, and of a 
weakly habit. His discernment, and especially his 
judgment, were great. His poetry is characterized by 
a remarkable smoothness. His powers were unfolded 
at a very early period of life. 

5. lAn'naus was eminently devoted to natural sci- 
ence. His ardent love of it prompted him to make a 
tour of Lapland in 1732, and to traverse what is called 
the Lapland desert. After enduring great sufferings 
while thus employed, he returned at the end of six 
months, to Upsal, in the university of which, at the age 
of 34, he was made Professor of Physic and Botany. 
He deceased in 1778, aged 71. 

6. Of Chat'lvam^ as a statesman and orator, it may be 
said, that his eloquence was of the higliest order. 
The music and compass of his voice — the persuasive 
gracefulness and irresistible force of his action, and the 
lightning glance of his eye, all carried conviction with 
his argument. He was born in 1706, and- died in 1778, 

7. Litck'Jidd was the birth place of Johnson. In 
1709 he was born, and in 1784 he died. He has left 
imperishable memorials of his genius and erudition, in 
his Rambler and English Dictionary. In his morals 
he was correct, and in his life upright, but his tem> 
perament was melancholic, and his fear of death ex 
cessive. 

8. Frank'lin was born at Boston, in New EngJand, 
in 1706. He was a printer by trade, but a philosopher 
by nature. While attending to his occupation, h€ was 
advancing in science, or rather discovering it His 
name became at length known, and by his discr ^ eries 
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4n )lectiicity he has rendered it immortal. He ivas 
al&j emineDt in politics, and served his country as an 
ambassador to foreign courts. He died in 1790. 

9. Washington was a native of Virginia, in the United 
States, born in 173?. His death occurred in 1799. — 
Having led the armies of his country in the war of its 
independence, he retired to privat i) life. But upon the 
organization of the Federal government, he was chosen 
President. This high office he filled during two presi- 
dential terms. His private virtues were of the highest 
order, as were also his achievements in war and legis- 
lation. 

10. By virtue and genius, Cowper was equally dis 
tinguished. He possessed a distressing difi]den<^e, but 
his manners were conciliating and amiable. His cha- 
racter was strictly religious, and his works have a most 
useful tt,ndency. As a letter writer, none have excel- 
led him in the English tongue. A prolonged melan 
choty wore out his delicate frame, and he died in 1800, 
aged nearly 70 years. 

11. M, de Stad was the daughter of M. Necker, the 
celebrated French financier. She was born in Paris, 
in 1766, dO'i ^'e-J in 1817. She possessed a masculine 
strength of ro'rd, and was probably the greatest wo- 
man of her f,^e. She wrote several books, which bear 
the impre:asio/.£ of a rich fancy, and lively penetrating 
genius. 

12. JSTapoUon was the wonder of the age in which 
he lived. Tho Island of Corsica was the place of his 
birth. This occurred in 1769. From obscurity, aided 
by the force of his intellect, and by favourable circum- 
stances, he was raised to the throne of France, and 
almost to the entire control of Continental Europe, 
A series of disasters plunged him at length from his 
elevation, and he ended his days in confinement on the 
island of St. Heljna, in 1821. 

^inttlUntum ^tusetfaatfons on )Prr(olr X. 

1. The present period is perhaps less distir guished 
than the preceding, ^or profound attainmenU^ xnd ori- 
ginal works in science and liUraiure, This axises rathe 
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from the force of circumstances, than from any othei 
cause. Most suhjects of human investigation had 
been forestalled ; yet the improvements which have 
been made, in every department of knowledge, have 
been great. 

Discoveries have not been wanting, and where the 
genius of former ages has not exhausted research, re- 
search has been made. Within this period some sci- 
ences have been created, and others have been greatly 
advanced. By a course of observation, agreeably tc- 
the Baconian philosophy, the great principles of eke 
listry, mineralogy, eledndty, geology, &c. have bee« 
ixed on a firm basis. 

2. The^ne arts have been cultivated with much sue- 
?ess during this period. Painters and sculptors have 
received a patronage worthy of their merits. West in 
painting, and Canova in sculpture, are names destii.ed 
to immortality. American talent has been conspicuous 
in the former art. 

3. In the mechanic arts, and in improvements by 
which the conveniences and comforts of life aie ex- 
tended and multiplied, this period has probably ex- 
ceeded any other. The numerous inventions which 
are designed to aid the various branches of maiiufac- 
tures, and the application of the power of steam to the 
same and many other objects, &re the glory of the 
ago. 

It is calculated that in England alone, at the present 
time, the steam engines in use represent the power of 
320,000 horses, equal to that of 1,920,000 men, which 
being in fact managed by 36000 only, adds actually to 
the power of the population 1,884,000 men. 

4. Commerce and navigation have made rapid ad- 
vances during the last and present century. Of many 
nations, the wealth and power consist essentially in 
their means and facilities for maritime war, and for 
navigation. 

Great Britain, with her 1000 armed vessels, has long 
ruled the ocean, and made her power to be felt on every 
shore, and on every country accessible by water. By 
means of the wealth derived from her amazing coin 
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mere y, the was enabled to employ almost all Europe 
at one time against the power of Napoleon. 

The growing navy and immense commerce of the 
L-nited States of America have given them a consideta- 
tion of the highest importance among other natio s, 
and enable them almost to compete with Britain her- 
self, on her own element. 

The application of steam to the purposes of naviga- 
tion forms an era in its history. The Americans first 
made the application, and the power of steam is now 
extensively employed in propelling vessels on rivers 
and inland seas, both in Europe and America. 

5. The establishment and progress of free institu 
tions have also marked the period under review. The 
independence of the American States forms an era in 
the history of the political world ; and it has generated 
a spirit among the nations which, sooner or later, will 
crumble into dust every fabric of tyranny. 

The efforts of the Holy Alliance cannot always keep 
this spirit down. Light is in its nature progressive, 
and light has begun to shine. France, during her revo- 
lution, and Spain, more locently, were unhappy in their 
efforts ; circumstances were not in their favour. But 
Greece still maintains her heroic and lofly struggle, 
!ind Mexico and the South American States are free. 

6. Christianity and its heavenly influences have, on 
the whole, been more visible during this period, than 
dLt'ng several that preceded it. This has been the 
fruk of the Reformation. Much has been the vice and 
fla^ tiousness of the reformed nations — much has been 
the.r unbelief; and at one time the reign of infidelity 
seemed almost universal, but its reign was short-lived. 

A better spirit has succeeded it, and for the last thir- 
ty years the Gospel has enjoyed peculiar triumphs in 
revivals of religion, and in the propagation of its tenets 
among the heathen tribes. Many islands of the sea 
have been evangelized, and some portions of benight- 
ed Asia and Africa. Civilization has fallowed in th« 
train of Christianity. 
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PERIOD XI, 

THE PERIOD OF EXTENDED PAOIIJ. 
TIES OP COMMUNICATION AND 
OP ACTION FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE 

MASS OF THE 
PEOPLE, 

EXTENDS FROM 

THE OVERTHROW, AT WATflRLOO, OF 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTK, EM- 
PEROR OF FRANCE, 

1815 YEARS A. 0. 
TO 

THE TREATIES OF PEACE AND COMMER 

CIAL RECIPROCITY BETWEEN ENG. 

JL.ANU, THE UNITED STATES, AND 

FRANCE, ON THE ONE PART ; 

AND CHINA ON THE 

OTHER, 

1845 YBARS A. C. 

The extent of this period is 30 years. 

(N. B. The Chart does not embrace this period.) 



Smpottant m\>tntn In ^ttitm XX. 

We select, during this period, seventeen principal erents 

First, the First Navigation of the Atlantic Ocean b} 
Steam: 

Second, the Spread of Temperance over Great Britaii 
ind the T"^nited States : 

Third, the Taking and Colonizing Algiers by the French' 
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Fourth, tlie Revolution of the Three Days in Prance : 

Fifth, the Asiatic Cholera in Europe and in North 
America : 

Sixth, the Revolution of Texas and Declaration of Inde- 
^ndence from Mexico, and its Annexation to the United 
States : 

Seventh^ the Establishment of Steam Packets between 
America and Europe : 

Eighth, the Establishment of Morse's Magnetic Tele- 
gpraph : 

Ninth, the Spread of Life Assurance in the United 
States : 

Tenth, the Discovery of a Southern Continent by the 
U. S. Exploring Expedition : 

Eleventh, the Turkish attempts at adopting European 
civilization, in costume, military tactics, hospitals and 
o -minon schools for the people : 

Tivelfth, the Establishment of a Penny Postage system in 
G. eat Britain, and of decimal low rates of postage in the 
United States : 

Tliirteenth, the Establishment of Rail Road communica- 
tion in the old and in the new world : 

Fourteenth, the Establishment in the United States of 
Common School Libraries for the people : 

Fifteenth, the Introduction of Penny Papers and of 
Cheap Literature into Great Britain and the United States : 

Sixteenth f the Repeal Agitation in Lreland : 

Seventeenth f the Opening of five Chinese ports to trade 
with England, United States, and France. 

1 . The First Navigation of the Atlantic Ocean by Steam, 
was in the Savannah, owned by William Dodd, and com- 
manded by Captain Rogers, of New York who, in 1819, 
twice visited, m her, Europe and Asia. 

2. T/te Spread of Temperance over Great Britain and 
the United States. The Temperance Reform began in the 
United States in 1835. Millions in England, Ireland, and 
i:he U. States have signed the pledge of abstinence. A 
feeling is raised in the higher as well as humbler classes, 
in favor of Temperance, which has removed temptation in 
the parlour as well as the bar-room. It has pervaded the 
classes most exposed ; has entered ships, and has reformed 
ooatmen, — and life and property are thus much safer 
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S]X'7. rations are discontinued in the U. S. army and navy. 
Criiue, and consequently pauperism and taxation, have very 
much diminished in consequence of the Temperance Re- 
form. 

3. The Taking and Colonizing Algiers hy the French^ 
was in A. D. 1830. It originated in the wish to employ 
the warlike spirit that existed in France, so that it should 
not hreak out in civil revolution. 

4 . The Revolution of Three Days, in France^ took place 
at i,he end of July, 1830. It began at Paris, and resulted 
in the banishment of King Charles Xth, the 3d of August, 

1830, who was obnoxious as a bigot against free religious 
opinions and the freedom of the press ; and in the eleva- 
tion to the throne, August 7th, 1830, of the Duke of Or- 
leans. He was cousin of Charles Xth, and took the title 
of Louis Philippe I., King of the French. He lost, by an 
accident, in 1844, his eldest son, the heir apparent to the 
throne. In 1844 he caused the removal of the remains of 
Napoleon Buonaparte from St. Helena to Paris. The 
Jesuits were removed from France in 1845. 

5. The Asiatic Cholera in Europe and in North America, 
t first appeared in Sunderland, England, November 4th, 

1831. It appeared among the emigrants at Quebeo and 
Montreal, from Dublin, June, 1832. It broke out in New 
York city, July 4th, 1832, and spread more or less in the 
United States, from Savannah to Buffalo. A few cases, 
not amounting to an epidemic, appeared in England in 
1845. 

6. The Revolution of Texas, and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from Mexico, and its Annexation to the United 
States. The former took place in December, 1835, and 
was acknowledged by the U. States, whence the country 
was mostly peopled, and by England and France, but not 
by Mexico. A. D. 1844-5, the House of Representatives 
of the United States, a treaty for the same having been 

ejected by the Senate, passed resolutions providing for its 
admission into the Union upon certain conditions ; and on 
the 4th of July, 1845, a Texan Convention, called for that 
purpose, voted for such annexation. 

7. TJie Establishment of Steam Packets between America J 
arxi Europe, may be regarded as effected the 23d »f April, | 
1836,. when there arrived, at New York, the Bi fia ves 
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ids *' Sirivs" and " Great Westera '' crossing, the one k 
founeea, tae juwi ta sixieec oays 

8. The Establishment of Morsels Magnetic Telegraphy 
by the professor, of N. York, whose name it bears, tranif- 
mits news by means of wires, led along the tops of upright 
poles, from any distance. It has been used since 1844, from 
Baltimore to Washington, and from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Springfield, and to Boston and New York. Moving little 
'Hiints, by the electricity of a magnet, it writes in a certain 
cipher, plainly, and secretly if wished, what is said at one 
en^^ down at the other, almost instantaneously. 

9. The Spread of Life Assurance in the United States^ 
will produce advantage to the people, by providing after 
one*8 death for the families or creditors who depend on 
his personal exertions or limited income. For payment 
annually of a certain small per centum, depending on the 
age of the person when the assurance is commenced, the 
Life Assurance Company contract to pay, on the decease 
of that person, the sum agreed upon. 

10. The Discovery of a Sovihem Continent by tite United 
States Exploring Expedition, which sailed in 1838, ha« 
been important only as extending our knowledge of the 
globe, and affording a fishing and hunting ground for our 
whalers and sealers. The shores are, as far as seen, tha* 
is for fifteen hundred miles, rocky and covered with ice. 

11. The TXirkish attempts at adopting European civiliz€h 
tion, in costume, military tactics, hospitals and common 
schools for the people. In his speech, in imitation of the 
European sovereigns, from the throne to his vizier, 1845, 
the Sultan confesses that his reforms have not been en- 
tirely successful ; though he had done better with the mil- 
itary than elsewhere. He however announces his deter- 
mination to persevere, and to found public hospitals, and 
'* common public schools, as the only basis of the happi- 
ness of the people." 

12. The Establishment of a Penny Postage System in 
Cfreat Britain, and of decimal low rates of postage in the 
United States, The effect of this, which was done in 
1843, in Great Britain, through the exertions of Sir R 
Hill, was, that the number of letters, which, the year be- 
fore the reduction, was 75,000,000 in Great Britain pcet- 
offices, l9Bt year was 200,000,000, and this year, 1845, ifl 

18 
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222,000,000. In the London district, the leJters of lh« 
two-penny post have more than doubled since the redi:.o* 
tion to one penny. The Postage Law of the United States 
which went into operation July 1, 1845, curtails franking 
permits newspapers to go free within thirty miles of their 
place of printing, and charges on letters by weight ; up to 
half an ounce, 5 cents under 300 miles, and 10 cents ovei 
300 miles ; another half ounce adds the like rates. 

13. The Establishment of Bml Road communication in 
the old and in the new world, has had its commencement 
since 1820. It was used in mines and quarries a long time 
before it was applied to convey passengers and freights. 

The road for the granite quarries at Quincy, Mass., was 
the first in the United States, and built A. D., 1826. Now 
they are weaving an iron net-work of facilities, wealth and 
happiness, over tlie United States, France, Great Britain, 
[reland, Holland, Austria, and Russia. The latter coun- 
try has sent to the United States for engineers to construct 
her roads, and for locomotives to run on them. The Uni« 
ted States also began, in 1845, to make her own rail-road 
iron, which before she obtained from England. 

14. TTie Establishment in the United States of Common 
School Libraries for the People, was commenced in Massa- 
chusetts, under the auspices of the State Board of Educa* 
tion. New York has followed Massachusetts. 

15. TTie Introduction of Penny Papers and Cheap Lite- 
ature into Great Britain and the United States, originated 

In Europe and was introduced into this country about 1643. 

16. The Repeal Agitation in Ireland, is going on in 
1845, and has for its object the repeal of the Union be- 
tween Lreland and Great Qritain, by which the former lost 
her separate parliament. 

17. The Opening of five Chinese ports to trade with 
England, the United l&ates and France, These ports are 
in the south-east 3f China, and were opened to England 
the United States and France in 1843. 

1 . Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of France and Con- 
qaeror of Europe. 

2. Robert Fulton, who first suecessf oily applied stt av 
to navigation. 
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3. George IIL, King of the British Empire, in whoM 
leign the l). States of N. America became independent. 

4. Herschel, the great English astronomer. 

5. Lord Byron, the distinguished poet of England. 

6. Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton-gin. 

7. De "Witt Clinton, projector of the Hudson and Erie 
Canal. 

8. Thomas J^f&rson and John Adams, ex-presidents 
of the United States. 

9. Sir Hvmphrey Davy, the distinguished chemist. 

10. Sir Walter Scott, the novelist and poet. 

11. Spurzlieim, the phrenological philosopher. 

12. Charles Carroll of CarrolUon, the last surviving 
iigner of the Declaration of American Independence. 

13. Nathaniel Bowditch, the great American mathema 
tieian. 

14. Gen. Andrew Jackson, ex-president of the U. S. 

15. Gen, La Fayette, the friend of political liberty. 

1. Buonaparte was probably the greatest man that ever 
lived ; of him we have spoken. 

3. Fulton was bom at Little Britain, Penn., in 1765, 
and died Feb. 24, 1815. In 1807, Mr. Livingston and Mr. 
Fulton propelled by steam, five miles an hour, a large boat 
on the Hudson. February 11, 1809, Mr. Fulton took out 
his first patent. 

3. George IIL died Jan. 29th, 1820, in the 82d year of 
his age, and the 60th of his reign, having been king longer 
than any other British monarch. 

4. Herschel was bom in Hanover, Germany, 1738, 
went over to England as an organist ; gave himself up to 
astronomy, and discovered a planet, which bears his name. 
He died August 25, 1822. 

5. Byron, died April 19, 1824, aged 36 years, at Mi&- 
Bolonghi, in Greece, aiding the struggles of the Greeks for 
freedom from the Turks. 

6. Whitney, bora in Connecticut, died at New Haven, 
Jan. 8, 1825, aged 59. He was harassed by violence and 
by law-suits, in his great invention of the Gin, whi(,h 
brought so many millions annually to the southern (T. S 

7. De Witt Clinton, ex-governor of New York, diijd 
ftt Albany, Febmary 13, 1828. He carried Ihiough, with 
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propr le^c furtitnde, against the most violent oppoation, di 
cana. that has made New York the Empire State. 

8. Adams and Jefferson were the great civil pillare of 
our independence and constitutional freedom. A singular 
coincidence happened on the 4th of July, 1836, the aniu- 
versary of the independence of our nation : John Adams 
died at Quincy, Mass., and Thomas Jefierson died the same 
day at Monticello, in their native states, ^st a half century 
after they had assisted in founding die nation. They were 
the 2d and 3d Presidents of the United States ; James Mon- 
roe, 5th President of the U. States, also died on the 4th of 
July, 1831. Jefferson was horn 1743, Adams 1735. 

9. Demy was horn at Penzance, Cornwall, England, 
1778. He successfully applied chemistry to the arts, espe- 
cially to agriculture ; he enabled, by his safety-lamp, cov- 
ered by wire gauze, the miners to work without danger of 
explosion from gases. He died May 29, 1829. 

10. \^aUer &oU was bom at Edinburgh, Scotland, Aug . 
15, 1771, and died Sept. 21, 1832. He was not only one 
of the first poets of the age, but introduced historical novel 
writing, and stands at its head. 

11. Gaspard Spurzheim, bom near Treves, Grerraany, 
1776, died at Boston, U. S., Nov. 10, 1832. In conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Gall, of Geraiany, he founded the science 
of craniology and phrenology. 

12. Carroll was a native of Annapolis, Maryland. He 
lived to be the last of the signers of Uie Declaration of In- 
dependence, and to see the political and social happiness 
he had wrought. He died in 1832, aged 96 years. 

13. Bowditch was born in Salem, Mass., 1773, and 
-lied in Boston, March 16, 1838. He was the author of 
the Practical Navigator, that is guiding the vast interests 
of foreign commerce. 

14. Jackson was famous as the commander in the victory 
gained, 8th of January, 1815, over the British, who at- 
tacked New Orleans, and for the impress, which, in his 
Presidential career, he left upon the parties of our couniry 
and upon the mode of administration of its government. 
He died June 8th, 1845, aged 78. He was a native of 
South Carolina. 

15. La Fayette died in his native France, 1834, aged 
77. He assisted, as aid to Washington, and as Greneral, 
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the U. Sutes in their Revolution ; assisted with humanity 
the French Revolution of 1783, and took a prominent part 
in the French Revolution of the Three Days, in 1831. 

JttijsteUaneottn &b»tti)utionn on 
pet(o» XK- 

1. This period is distinguished for the application of the oppor- 
tunities of improvement to the middle and lower classes ; for a 
philanthropic aim in the exertions of leading men, and for bold 
invention and practical philosophy in the use of means. 

The preceding neriod had collected much learning and science, 
— the present, applied and extended it. One striking characteris- 
tic of this period is the combination of the means and wealth of 
many in order to accomplish what an individual could not do 
alone. Joint stock and mutual incorporations and associations 
perform almost impossibilities, which rival in grandeur the works 
of despots ; — all these have a direct tendency to better the condi- 
tion of the great mass of the people. 

2. The means of improvement are not kept secret, but are freely 
distributed to all directiv, and at lavish contributions of time, la- 
bour and money. The aespotic governments of Europe, instigated 
by the general si)irit of the age, volunteerpolitical privileges an^ 
written constitutions to their subjects. Tne Czar of Russia has 
sought to abolish serfdom ; the British empire, at an expense of 
8100^000,000, liberated the black slaves in their colonies. Prussia 
and France, and many of the United States of North America, and 
finally even Turkey itself, have established, or are establisning, 
public schools, where every child shall be taught. Private asso- 
ciations have established libraries of useful knowledge, and have 
afibrded public lectures on every subject ; the people have been 
encouraged to form art unions, lyceums, associations, until the 
whole countries of England, {Scotland, and the United States, appear 
to be grand Universities. There have been established, newspa- 
pers for a penny, daily, — cheap pamphlet publications, and works 
published cheaply in numbers, in every department, science and 
political economy, as well as fiction. 

3. Giovemments have resorted to negotiations, to settle differ- 
ences. Several nations have sprung into existence ; Greece hai 
revived ; Turkey is becoming humanized ; Russia has improved ; 
the arts of peace have generally flourished, and European civiliza- 
tion has, by means of the French agmssion, made a lodgment in 
Africa. Tiie various states of South America are yet unsettled; 
but it is something to have attempted self-government and to have 
Dersevered so long in the task : so it is in Central America and 
Mexico. Asia is still, portion after portion, becoming subject of 
British conquest, and though we may deprecate the actual misery 
of the operation, it is but an eddy in the stream of amelioration. 
The Sandwich Islands have become a flourishing empire, and even 
passive and impenetrable China has been broken in upon, by t U 
great spirit of social intercourse, and commercial and civil activit r« 

18* 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION 

iO* The most important Questions are in Balx. 

ON THE INTRODUCTION. 

Vhat is it necessary for the pupil -to know before be can enter wiU 
Ah '-antage upon the study of Chronology ? 

L. By whom, and when was the world created ? Describe it. 

2. How is the eastern continent divided ? What are these division! 
sailed 7 What is the western continent called ? What is said of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia 7 Where will you fold the shape of these 
countries 7 

3. Where were Adam and Eve created 7 What is said of them 
and their children 7 

4. What is the object of histoir 7 

5. What does history tell us of the descendants of Adam 7 

6. What shall we learn in history respecting the appearance of 
Jesus Christ m the world ? What do we call the period betbre Christ 7 
What do we call the time from that date to the present 7 

7. What is said respecting the details of history before the art of 
printing 7 When did that event take place 7 Why have the records 
of events been more abundant and authentic since 7 How have many 
important facts with regard to ancient history been ascertained 7 

8. What is the only authentic history for about 3300 years afler the 
Creation 7 What are the principal facts related in it 7 

9. Who is the earliest profane writer whose works are now extant 7 
When did he write 7 Ot what nations does he tell us 7 

10. Must the early history of the world be considered very imper- 
fect 7 

11. What is proposed in the following work 7 

ON THE GENERAL DIVISION. 

How may Chronology be divided ? What is the meaning of the 
word Chronology 7 What is its meaning as here used* in applicatioo 
to History 7 Wlmt is the extent of Ancient Chronolo^j ? into how 
many periods may it be divided 7 What is the meaning of the word 
period as here used ? Wliat is the extent of the first period^ and for 
what is it distinguished ? Repeat this question in every penod. 

ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY. PERIOD I. 

What is the name of this period 7 What is the meaning of the 
word Antediluvian 7 How many years does this period embrace 7 
How many principal events are included in this period ? Wliat art 
Jhey ? ^Vnere do wo find the only accounts of these events 7 

1 . What length of time did the work of Creation occupy f Wftat 
appointment did God make respecting the seventh day ? \vhen did this 
evem ti anspire ? Do the Scriptures give us a philosophical accoun 
of the work of Creation 7 What is the general supposition respecting 
It 7 What are the conjectures of some learned men upon this sub- 
|ect 7 Upon what is this interpretation founded 7 Is the fact cerl sin 1 

i this use of Scripture justifiable 7 

2. Where is tlie account of the fcdl of man contained f Whe did 
it probably take place ? From the account contained in (he Scripturc& 
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wrhat (' » we learn of Uie character and situation of man ut his crea« 
tir>ii ? Kv \%honi was he templed to violate the command of his Ma- 
ker? What was the consequence of this departure from dutvf 
Where did this transaction occur ? Where is the Garden of Edeu 
fljpposed to have been situated 7 

3. What woM one of the Jiret fruits of the apoetaey? When dia 
Cain murder Abel? Why lUd he nutraer him? Where may the 
particulars of this story be found 7 What are they 7 What was the 
conseauence to Cain 7 

4. iVfty was the dduge predicted to Noah ? When was this pret &- 
Hon comnuoacttted ? For what purpose was tfie delu^ threaUrkdt 
Where may this account of the deluge be found 7 

Distinguished Characters in Period 1, 

Who were the distinetdshed characters of this period ? 

] . How long did Adam live after he was expelled from Paradise ? 

3. What was there peculiar in the character and history of Enoch f 

4. What was the age o( Methuselah, and how much older was bs 
than any other person 7 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period L 

1. What information do the Scriptures afford as of the state of so 
ciety durinff the Antediluvian period 7 

2. How tar did their knowledge of architecture extend 7 What is 
said of the Mechanic Arts and Music 7 Were any discoveries made 
m Astronomy 7 

3. From what cause may we infer that some progress was made in 
most branches of human pursuit, and even in the Arts and Sciences 7 

4. Can any thing defimte be settled as to the extent of population 7 
What is the probability respecting it 7 

5. What form of gover iment probably existed during this period 7 
From what do you infer tois 7 What is the Patriarchal form of go- 
vernment 7 

PERIOD II. 

What is the name of this period 7 What is the extent of this pe* 
riod ? How many ^ears does it embrace 7 How many princtpa* 
events are included tn this period ? What are they ? Where do we 
obtain our information resoecting this period 7 

1. How much of the globe did the detuge cover f What was the de» 
struction occasioned by it? When did this occur ? Who was com- 
manded to build the ark 7 Describe it. What did it contain 7 How 
long did it float upon the water 7 Where did it rest 7 How long 
did Noah and his companions continue in the ark 7 Are there any 
traditions respecting a general deluge 7 Are there any visible marlca 
of it upon the earth 7 

2. Wlien was the tower of Sabd built? Where was it commenced ? 
What divine Judgment ensued ? What motive mduced the inhabitants 
of the world to eiect the tower of Babel 7 Did Gkxl approve their 
design? What were the consequences of confounding their lan« 
guage 7 Why was the city named Babel 7 

3. When, and by whTm was Assyria foimded ? How cvts U tmttol 
wil/i the Babylonian empire ? From whon is the wua of A«vna 
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derived 7 What relation was he to Noan T VThat city did be juild 1 
What was its size 7 Who founded the Bab;'loniau enpire? Wb«« 
enlarg^ed and embellished Babylon? Who uiited these kingdoms 1 
Ig the Assyrian chronology authentic 7 

4. What wot thefrst dynasty of the Ckmeu oHrmvrt trtablisfied f 
What teas it caUedf cmd haw many sticceeded it ? How ftr do the Chi- 
nese records extend 7 Do they claim a hi^er anticmi«y ? Do au- 
thentic histories discountenance such pretensions 7 Wh-) was at the 
head o( the first dynasty 7 In what was he skilled, and did the em- 
pire flourish under his reigpn 7 

5. Who founded the kingdom of E^ypl t Wfien was it founded ? 
In what respects was the reign or Mcems favourable to his subjects ? 
What states were formed among his descendants 7 Were they after- 
wards united 7 In whoso reiffn did tiie barbarians from the east con- 
quer Eg^pt 7 How long did they keep possession of the country ? 
What is their government called 7 What is called the first ag[e of the 
Egyptian Monarchy 7 To what did the Egyptians direct their atten- 
tion in this age 7 What was the second age and what arts were 
chiefly cultivated? What effects followed the oppression of tlie 
Egyptians 7 Which was the age of luxury and conquest 7 

Distinguished Cluxraders in Period IL 

Who were the distinguished duuracters m this periodf and fan >i}iat 
were theu eminent ? 

1. When did Noah die 7 

2. Who was Nimrod, and what is he styled in Scripture 7 

4. What was Menes called in Scripture 7 Whose son was he, and 
whom did he govern and instruct m the arts 7 What city did he 
build? 

5. For what was Semiramis distinguished 7 How did she govern ? 
What anecdotes are related of her f 

MisceUaneauB Observations on Period 11. 

1. On what accounts is this a very interesting period in the hisiory 
ot the world 7 

2. What do we infer from the scriptural account of the settlement 
and origin of nations 7 

3. What reason have we for believius' that the population of tlie 
earth increased rapidly aller the deluge f 

4. What is said of discoveries, inventions, &c. during this interval ? 
By whom was naval architecture invented or improved? WkiCu 
were they known to be a commercial people 7 With whom did Astro- 
nomy originate ? Wlio first irwented Geometry 7 What reasons can 
be given why these two nations should have excelled in these particu- 
lar sciences f 

6. Were heroic exploits and the practice of war onknovni to this 
period? How did Nimrod become distinguished 7 What appears 
to have been the confiCqnence ? 

6. What is said of the religion of this period t 

PERIOD III. 

What IS this period called ? What is the extent o* diis period f 
How many years does it embrace ? How many priwipal 4agertt$ -av 
included in tlas veriod ? Wfuxt are tftey ? Where is the iiliiirmaljQ& 
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^«spectix)g theie ev ata chi«fly found ? Does profane history throw 
iny light u}x>n them 7 

1. What was tiie object of the calling of AbrahoBTA 7 Wlien did tint 
tverU take place, and how old was he f From whom wbs Abraham de- 
scended ? Why did God separate him from the other descendants of 
.Shem 7 How did he do it 7 Why did Abraham remove to Canaan 7 
What essential truths did God commit to his keeping 7 What did be 
form of his family, and where, in process of time^ were thev enclosed 7 
Which of his descendants left a numerous ofispni^ 7 Wnat did they 
become 7 

2. Why were Sodom and Oomorrah destroyed ? When did this 
event occur? Wfio interceded /or tliemf Where are the circum- 
stances of this catastrophe recorded 7 Who barely escaped with 
their lives 7 What other cities were destroyed at the same time 7 
How is the plain described upon which these cities stood 7 With 
what is it now covered, and what is it called 7 What aro the peca- 
liarities of the Dead Sea, and the adjoining country 7 

3. Witli wfiat event was the arrival of Inachus in Greece connected 7 
Wlien did Ive curive there ? Who is he supposed by some to have 
been ? Who were the Aborigines of Greece 7 Mention some of 
their habits. 

4. What tpos Uu occasion of selling Josepfi into Egypt f How did 
God overrule it 1 Wliat is trie date of this event ? Wno was Joseph 7 
Where is the story of Joseph reccnrded 7 Why was Joseph hated by 
his bretlireu 7 To whom did they sell him, and where was he car 
ried 7 What happened to him in Egypt 7 What led his brethren 
into E^ypt 7 How did he treat them 7 What were tlie consequences 
to his lamiiy 7 

5. By wnotn were the Israelites persecuted 1 When did t/ieir perse- 
ciition comniejice 7 Wfiat was designed by tliis persecution ? Why 
were the children of Israel an object of fear to the Egypliaiis 7 What 
methods did they take to prevent their increase aitd prosperity 7 
Were these measures successful 7 Who raised (hem up a deliverer 7 
Where are tlie particulars of God's chosen people given 7 

6. Wlienj ana by whom was Alliens founded 1 With what lias this 
evertt an important connexion ? What measures did Cecrops adopt to 
civilize the barbarous natives of Attica 7 What proved the first step 
towards that elegance which afterwards rendered Athens the most 
Jistinguished city upon earth 7 

Dislingidslied Cfiaracters in Period 11 J, 

Wlw were tlie distiitgtnshed characters of this interral, and for what 
were they eminejd ? 

1. Whore was Abraham born 7 How old was he wlien he died ? 
For what was he eminent 7 

2 Who was Melchisedec, and what is said of his interview with 
Abraham ? 

3. Wlio was Sesostris7 What were his exploits asacouqufror> 
How did he employ his time after liis return liome 7 

4. What can you say of Joseph ? 

Misccllaneons Ohservaliotis. 
1. Had civilization OHniiunictuI, or made any advancement duriag 
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Ihit period f Whaa is said respectiiig the d\inzation or the easteim 
Bixi westeru nations ? 

2. Do the dispensations of God toH'ards his chtrrch deserve our 
attention 7 What supported the piety of his people during the ante 
dihrvian aget After tlie flood, what method dia God take to com- 
Diunicate true reli^on lo succeeding generations? What would 
probably have been the state of the wcHrld, but ibr the separa ion o» 
Abraham and his family 7 

5. May we inf«r that the arts and sciences made some progress 
during this period 7 When is it probable some of the wonders of art 
in Egypt were commenced ? Was the art of writing known ? What 
mode had the Egyptians of recording know^ledge 1 What are hiero- 
glyphics ? 

4. What nadons began to send colonies abroad ? What nations 
were founded in this manner ? 

5. What is said of the traffic of nations ? What event is reciMtied 
in the history of Abraham fix>m which we infer that metals were a 
medium of exchange t 

PERIOD IV. 

What is the extent of this period 7 How many years does it em- 
brace? How nuaw prinnjxU events are incUtaed in tids period f 
What are they f What is said with reg^ard to sacred and profiauie 
history during this interval 7 

1 . Jtlow vxu the departure of the IsradUes/rom Egypt anxompiished ? 
Who waa their leader 1 Wlien did this event take pUux ? With tohal 

vxts it connect^ 7 Who was the most distinmiished character of an- 
cient times 7 How was he preserved from c&owning in infancy 7 In 
whose family was he broua;-ht up 7 For what purpose was he selected 
by God 7 Where did he lead the Israelites 7 Where was the whole 
army of the Egyptians destroyed 7 What did the Israelites receive 
in the wilderness which distinguished them from all other nations ? 
Did Moses enter Canaan 7 When did he die 7 

2. To tohom had a promise been made resveding the entrance of the 
isradites into Canaan ? Who was their leader on lids occasion ? How 
did he conduct the enterprise ? When did this event take place ? How 
did the Israelites pass over Jordan 7 What was their success in their 
Dattles with the Canaanites? What reason is given for this 7 How 
many cities did Joshua conquer in six years 7 When did he die 7 

3. Wfud toas the first foreign enterprise of the Greeks ? By whom 
was it conducted ? What toas its destination ? What is supposed to 
have been the obiect of this expedition 7 Who marked the plan of 
the voyage 7 What did he form for the use of seamen 7 Wnat use 
nas Sir Isaac Newton made of this circumstance 7 

4. When ujos Troy taken ? Wliat toas the length of the siege ? 
How has this event bean celebrated ? Upon whose authority does the 
account of the Trojan war rest 7 How was Tro}' destroy ed 7 What 
do we learn of the state of the military art from this account 7 Of 
what nature was the siege 7 

5. When did the HeracHdcn return 7 Who toere they ? How long 
i\d they remain in banishment 7 Of what states did they take possession 
o« thdr retum7 What can you say of Hercules 7 What effect had 
•I e return of his descendants upon Greece 7 

6. When toas Monarchy established among the hraeHtes 7 W*m 
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rfu/ iheu change their goventment ? How many yean were the Isra- 
elites directed by Judges ? How did they regard them and their 
priests? Which of their Judges were eminent men? Who was 
ihetr Am luiig, and what was the character of hiii reign ? Who was 
ois successor, and what can you say of him T For what was Solo- 
mon ce.eorated ? 

Diatinguithed Characters in Period IV, 

H^o toere the dtOtt^tdsiied characters m tiiis periodf and for tohm 
toere they eminent f 

3. Wnen did Orpheus live, and for what was he famous ? 

4. For .what was Samson remarkable? Mention an ijistance of it. 

5. From what station was David raised to the throne ? What ren- 
ders him fiunous ? 

MisceOaneout Ob$ervaHons on Period IV, 

1. What is said of the business of colonization during this period 7 
What important settlements were made ? 

2. Did the Arts and Sciences continue to spread ? What followed 
the introduction of letters into Greece ? What people more particu- 
larly cultivated literature and poetry ? Have any or their works been 
handed down to us composed dunn? this period 7 Who is withoui 
doubt the most ancient writer extant 7 

3. Upon what nation did the li^ht of true religion shine 7 W^hat 
was the religious state of other nations? What is said of the Mytho 
k>gv of the Heathen during this period ? 

4. Are there any remains of the magnificent cities and works of 
art which embellished this period 7 What are the most entire monu- 
ments of ancient art now remaining 7 When did Diodorus live, and 
when does he suppose the largest pyramid was built 7 

5. What games were instituted among the Greeks during this in 
lerval 7 In what did they consist 7 When were the Isthmean games 
instituted 7 When the Olympic 7 When did they begin to be regu- 
larly celebrated 7 Of what importance are they to profane history 7 

6. From what does it appear that the civilized nations of the east 
had amassed great wealth T What was the means of diffusing wealth 7 
What is said of tlie riches of David and Solomon 7 How were they 
acquired ? From what would you infer that the Greeks made cor 
liderable improvements in nautical science 7 Describe the ships useQ 
tuem by on each of these expeditions. 

PKRIOD y. 

What is this period called 7 What is the extent of this period f 
How many years does it include 7 How many principal events do you 
notice in this period f What are they ? What can you say of sacred 



and profan) history during this interval ? 
1. When was ^lonumrs temt 



temple dedicated f By wJiom, and in whost 
presence was this dedication performed 7 How long was it in building 7 
Who devised the plan and provided maicrials? Describe it. Sy 
what was the reign of Solomon chararterizod 7 What was his cha- 
racter 7 What occurred during the reign of his so \ in consequence 
or his idolatry 7 
2. What IS said of the introduction of Homer's poems in*o Greece 
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Wfien vKTt they introduced? What more can fou sa^ of lloinei and 
Ihe effects of his writings? 

3. W}ien did Lycurgua reform the republic of Lacedemtm ? Whad 
was the resuU of his institidums f Where was Laced.empn situated f 
How had it been previously governed ? How did Lycufgiis t>econie 
tlieir le&pslator 1 What means did he employ to effect their refbnna- 
tioQ 7 How longdid his laws continue in force ? 

4. When did Vidu build Cartilage f What is known of its ea>iy 
history ? Wluxt of its later? Who was Dido T Why did she leave 
her country ? Where did she fix her habitation 7 Wnen did the city 
become known as one of the most splendid in the world 7 Over Itovr 
many cities did its dominion extend 7 What was its population ? 
VV hat is its present state 7 

5. WlteUf and by whom, was the kingdom of Macedon founded f 
Wliat was its cluxracter atjirst ? What do we Know of Caranus and 
his government in Macedonia? Who first brought Macedon into 
notice 7 By what celebrated battle was this accomplished 7 What 
did he subject to his dominion ? 

6. When did Jonah preach to t!i£ Nineriles? What was the olrfect 
of his preaching ? Who was Jonah, and what was he commanded 
to do ? Relate his conduct upon this occasion 7 How did tlie Nine- 
\ites conduct afler his prediction ? What more do we know of Niue- 
% eh ? What kingdoms rose fi'om its ruins 7 

DistingidsJued Cluiracters in Period V, 

Wlio were tlie distinguished cliaracters of ilvis period, and for what 
were they etument ? 

1. What books were UTitten by Solomon 7 

2. When did Homer live 7 W hat is known of his birth, paroiUage 
and the circumstances of his life 7 

3. What can you say of Hesiod 7 

4. Mention the princi]'ai events in the life of Lycurgus. Whoa 
did be die 7 

5. Who was Isaiah, and when did he prophesy 7 What was' the 
manner of his death 7 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period V. 

1. Did civilization advance among any of the nations during this 
period 7 What nations were on the decline 7 

2. What was the state of the arts 7 Of what kind of taste are the 
Egyptian pyramids a proof 7 In what arts was there some proficiency 
made 7 

3. What was the character of the learning and literature of the 
jmes 7 Describe the philosophy. 

4. How did Commerce flounsh ? From what do you infer that 
considerable improvement was made in the construction of vessels 7 

5. What form of government generally prevailed 7 Where do 
you find any exceptions 7 What was ihe^ cnaracter of the monarchs ? 

6. What is said of the prevalence of tnie reliffion 7 What followed 
Ihe separation of the ten tribes 7 Where was the revelation of Jeho- 
vah preserved 7 

PERIOD VI. 

What is this period called 7 What is the extent of this penud* 
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Hoii man^ ipears does it include ? How many tmpmtant eoentM belong 
to this penoa f \Vhai we. tfiey 1 What is said of profane history 
durinff this period ? 

1. \Vhen, ami bytohom was Rome founded ? With wJud uxu thu 
event connected I By whom was Komejirst peopled? What can you 
say of tLe early history of Romulus 7 W hen was Rome built ? Ue- 
gcribe the city. What contributed to make them a warlike nation 7 
How did Romulus divide the people, and the land ? 

2. Who'carried tJie ten tribes of Israel into atj^vity ? What wa$ 
the consequence ? When did this event occur ? What was Oie occasion 
of it? How long had the ten tribes existed a separate kingdom ? 
What was the character of their princes? What w?5 their capital ? 
Who was their last king, and how long was Samaria besieged 7 Wlio 
were those aflerwards known under the name of Samaritans 7 What 
do the prophets say of the suffering of the Israelites 7 

3. What length of time intervened betioeen the destruction of Soma* 
Ha and the taking of Jerusalem ? Wlieny and by whom vms Jerusa- 
lem taken ? What was the state of Judah after the extinction of the 
Israelitish nation 7 How long was Jenisalem besieged 7 Who was 
the king of Judah, and what was done with him and his family 7 
What more is said of the city and its inhabitants 7 

4. What terminated t/ie nabylordan emvire ? How loas it effected? 
How was Babylonia afterwards situated f When did tliis event ho]^ 
pen ? Where is Cyrus celebrated 7 For what was he appointed in 
the providence of God 7 Whom did he succeed in the government 
of Persia and Media 7 How were these empires situated afterwards 7 
What nations did he vsuKjuish besides the Babylonians 7 How did 
he spend the last part of his life, and how was he estimated by hin 
subjects 7 

6. By what means were the Jews restored from captivity ? Who 
permitted tlieir return ? Wlien did this event take pUux ? IIow ong 
were the Jews heid in captivity 7 Had it any effect upon their cha- 
racter 7 What was restored to them by Cyrus 7 What did he per- 
mit them to do 7 In how many j-ears was this accomplished 7 llow 
long is their history continued in the Old Testament ailer their re lurn 7 
How were they treated by the successors of Cyrus during this p«:riod 7 

6. What occasioned tJve abolition of the regal goiiemment at Rome ? 
Wlun did it occur ? WJw were Oie chief agents in this transaction f 
What more is said of Tarquin and the causes of his expulsion from 
Rome? How was Rome governed after this event? What circum- 
itances throw a degree of suspicion on this part of the Roman history t 
What does Livy say of the ancient records 7 

Distinguished Characters in Period VL 

Who were the diatinguislied cfuxracters of this interval, and why wert 
they eminent ? 

1 . Whai was the character of Romulus 7 How long did he reipi, 
and when did he die 7 

2. For what was Sappho celebrated 7 Where, and wlien was siie 
born 7 What more can you say of her 7 

3. Where was Solon b!om 7 For what was he eminent among his 
countrymen 7 When didJie die, and how old \i as he. 

1» 
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4. Who WM Tliales. and where was he born 7 What is ssti 1 of 
■im ! When did he cue, and how old was he ? 

5. For what was Cyrus distinguished 9 About what tinow did %• 
die? 

6. When did Anacreon £k)urish f What is (he character of iiia 
poetry 7 Whal occasioned his death. 7 

BBtceUaneoua OhsenxxHons on Period VI. 

1. What does the fate of the Hebrew nation teach us re^seding 
God's dealings with communities ? How much ot true relig^iou was 
probably known in the world ? Among what nations were nte com- 
mon virtues of humanity rising into importance 7 From what source 
did false systems of religion receive an accession of strength 7 

2. In what nation did civilization advance 7 What was the state 
of the Romans during this period 7 What is said of their language f 
What was the state of some of the ancient nations of the East com 
pared with Greece 7 

3. What were tlie eflfects of the discoveries in science and philoso- 
phy during this period 7 How do the inventions of ancient and mo- 
dem times compare with each other 7 What magnificent building 
was erected in Rome 7 

4. Describe the governments of tliis period. 

5. When did the Assyrian empire cease to exist 7 What consider- 
able places were founded 7 

PERIOD VII. 

What may this period he called 7 What is its extent 7 How man^ 
years does it embrace 7 How many importcmi events are included tit 
this period 1 Wliat are they ? Wnat is said of the sources of infor- 
mation during this period 7 What eminent Greek historians flou- 
rished 7 

1. Between what powers was the battle of Marathon fouff hi ? IVha 
were defeated 7 Who led the respective armies ? When md this everfl 
occur 1 III what did this war originate 7 How many of the Persians 
were killed 7 How many of the Greeks 7 What treatment did Mil- 
tiades receive from his couutiymen 7 Relate an incident in this war. 

2. What is said o/tfie destruction o/Leonidas and his band ? Whai 

force did Leonidas resist 7 What is the date of tliis event 7 Who 

was Xerxes 7 What was the size of the army with which he invaded 

Greece 7 How many ships did he employ 7 Where is Thermopy- 

ee 7 Who was chosen to oppose this immense force, and what was 

ne number of his men 7 What was the conduct of the Spartan 

King: ? What was his motive 7 What was the result 7 

3. Wlien teas CiTidnnatus dictator of Rome 7 How long did he 
hold his office 7 What did he accomplish 7 How was Rome governed 
aAer it became a republic 7 What was the authority of a dictator 
and when was it resorted to 7 What more can you say of Cincinna* 
tus7 

4. What is said of the retreat, of the 10,000 Greeks 7 Wlten did H 
tuJce place ? By whxmi wis it conducted and described 7 With whom 
were the Greeks engaged in battle near Babylon 7 For what pur- 
Dose were they thus engaged ? Mention some particulars respecti&e 
then r ".trea/t By what was the characicr*bf the Athenians tamis.i^ 
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»b« It this time ? Wh} was Socrates an object of their reseni- 
meit? 

5. WIten did the Gaula take Rimte? WliowutJieir leaukr? WluA 
was the. issue of their enterprise ? Who wei-e the Gauls, and where 
were they established at this time 7 iiow did they become engaged 
in war with Rome ? How were the Gauls expelled from Rome t 

6. When did the toar between T/iebes and SjMxrta commence ? fVhat 
is said of this occurrence 1 What effect had the glory which the 
Greeks acouired in the Persian war upon their conduct towards eacL 
other ? Who led the Theoan army against the associated Stales of 
Greece ? Where did he defeat the enemy ? Where was Epaniinon 
das slain ? What effect had this battle on tlie Spartans ? For whal 
did this even> pave tlie way ? 

J^istinguished Characters in Period VII, 

Who toere the distinguished characters of this period, and why u>ere 
iliey eminent ? 

1. Who was Confucius T When, and where was he bom ? For 
what was he distinguished ? When did he die ? 

2. Of what place ^as Herodotus a native, and when did he flou- 
rish ? Why did he leave his country? What did he accomplish on 
his return, and why was he again obliged to flee 7 When, ana where 
did Herodotus recite his history 7 How was it received 7 What does 
It contain 7 

3. Where was Pindar bom 7 For what are his odes admired 7 
When did he die 7 

4. Of what place was Socrates a native 7 For what has he been 
venerated 7 in what manner did he die, and about what time ? 

5. Who was Thucidydes, and where was he bom 7 Why was he 
nanished 7 What did he then write 7 What is the character of his 
*tyle 7 

6. Who was Hippocrates, and of what place was he a native 7 
How did he improve himself in medicine 7 What epithet have his 
writings procured him 7 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period VII. 

1. What is said of the philosophers, historians, poets, and artists of 
Greece, during this period 7 Or what was it emphatically the era 7 
Were the Greeks aistin^ished for agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce? In what did they surpass all other ancient nations? 
Under whose administration were they carried to perfection 7 

2. What did the Romans pursue with enei^y and success 7 How 
was their Ianguag[e probably improved 7 What is known of the 
Asiatic nations during this inten'al 7 

3. Of what importance is it to trace the events in Jewish history 7 
How long did tne Jews continue to enjoy a degree of prosperity? 
From whom did Ezra obtain liberal donations, and power to govern 
the Jews agreeably to the divine constitution 7 Who received per- 
mission to rebuild the walls of Jemsalein ? After tnis, to vhom did 
thev probably become subject? What is always tlie fact w ih rerarr 
!u tlif* knowledge of the true God where revela'tioa does ao enliffntCB 
Grv human mind i 
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4. What is said of na^ i^ation and conuneice T What of aea-l;gfeM 
dunnr this aee ? 

& Where did popular governments prev ail at tliis tiinb, and in what 
ooo lition 7 

PERIOD Till. 

^\rhat is this period called 7 What is its extent 7 How mnny years 
dM;3 it include 7 How many tmpmiant events are comprised in tfti» 
period ? What are they ? What annals supply the most authentic 
materials for this period 7 In what events is it particularly prolific t 

1. When toas the battle of Cherronea fou^ 1 WluU was the resuU 
of it 7 What was the interest at stake? What was the consequence 
of the foreign con<]piests of Greece 7 Who ascended the throne of 
Macedon at this time ? What ambitious desis^ did he conceive f 
Mention the occasion of his commencing hostilities 7 Who endea- 
voured to arouse the Athenians 7 What was his success 7 How did 
Philip treat the Greeks 7 What prevented his invasion of Persia ? 

3. Whesi did Alexander overthrow tiu Persian empire t How long 
had it subsisted f hi what battle was its fate decided? How many 
men did Darius lose in this battle 7 Who was successful in the two 
battles iM^viously foue^ht? What became of Darius 7 How many 
men dicl Alexander take with him on this expedition 7 What other 
nations did he conauer, and how far did he penetrate east 7 Why did 
he not proceed to the eastern ocean 7 What more is ssiid of him 7 

3. When did tJu division of tiie Macedonian empire take place ? Who 
made this partition ? Did Alexander nominate a successor 7 What 
were the eonseauences 7 What was assigned to Ptolemy 7 What lo 
Cassander 7 What to Lysimachus 7 What to Seleucus 7 Which 
of these divisions were the most powerful 7 

4. Wlwn was Pyrrhus defeated by the Romans ? What was the 
consequence of this everU f Mention the causes of this war. How 
many men were lost by Pyrrhus in his defeat 7 How many years 
afler the foundation of Rome did this event occur 7 

5. W)ven did tliefrst Punic war commence f WJiat is said of it? 
Why was Sicily the principal scene and object of this war 7 What 
was the result of Uieir naval enffagemenls ? What success did the 
Romans meet with in Africa 7 What was the final issue of this war 7 

6. When did the second Punic war commence ? Who began this 
toar ? Who led the Carthaginians ? What city did the darths^i- 
nians take in Spain 7 Where did Haimib^l then go 7 What was the 
size of his army when he arrived in Italy 7 What was his succes* 
there 7 Mention the concluding events of this war. 

7. What event foUotoed soon after the conclusion of the s«:ond Pttnie 
war ? Vivien did the kingdom of Maotdan^ and the independeme of 
Greece become extinct f What was the cause of the reduction of Ma- 
cedonia 7 How did the Romans gain over many of the principal 
Greeks 7 What pretext had they for drawing the sword 7 WIm 
rommenced the work of slaughter 7 Who completed it t Undeff 
what name did Greece become a Roman province 7 

Distinguished Characters in Period VUI. 

Who were the distinguished Chtracters in this period, and for whm 
t '^-e thett eminent ? 
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1. Who was Alexander, and what did he prove himself to bet 
At what age did he begin nis enterprises 7 What effect bad his vie 
tories upon his character? Mention some circumstances to prove it 
IVhat more can you say of him ? 

2. Who was rlato, and when did he live? What is said of hit 
education 7 Why did he travel ? How did he eir.ploy himself on his 
return 7 What is said of his manners and the doctrines he taught 7 
How did he die 7 

5. Who was Demosthenes 7 How did he becciie the most emi 
sent (Mrator of Greece? What difficulties imueded liis rising talents, 
tuiJ tiow did he overcome them 7 Where did hir ahliities place him 7 
What did he do in that cs^acitv 7 Are there Piiy ^tpins left upon his 
memory 7 When Mid how did he die 7 For i^ jat n'.ve his orations 
always been celebrated 7 

4. When, and where was Aristotle bom 7 W.irl is said of his 
education? Upon what subjects did he write «viii great ability? 
When did he die 7 

6. What is known of Euclid 7 

*\. when, and where did Theocritus flourish 7 Whpt is the cha- 
racter of his pastorals 7 

Miacellaneous Olnervations on Period VIll. 

1. What is said of learning and the fine arts among the Greeks, 
dorinf this period 7 Under what reigns did leamfiig make great pro- 
gress i What flourished chiefly at Alexandria ? • By whom was 
Mathematics cultivated 7 Who was a celebrated successor of £uclid ? 
What is said of Philosophy 7 

2 When did the dawning of literature and philosophy :»ppear 
among the Romans 7 What writers flourished in ttiis penod 7 What 
is said of the taste of the Romans for the fine arts ? How was philo- 
sophy introduced into Rome 7 

3. Were libraries known in these times 7 Wliere did they exist ? 

4. Do we know as much of ancient maimers and customs as would 
be desirable 7 What is said of the manners of the Athenians, Spar- 
tans, and Beotians 7 How were women regarded among them 7 By 
what were the early ages of the republic of Rome characterized ? 
Wbo are given as exaoiples of industry among the Patricians of 
Rome 7 What did the Romans import finom the countries they con- 
quered 7 

5. What was the state of true religion during this period ? When 
did Ptolemy enter Jerusalem, and bow inany captives did he take 
away 7 How lon^ after this event did sacrinces cease 7 Who de 
livered the Jews from the king of Syria 7 

PKRIOO IX. 

or what is this the period 7 What is (he extent of this perioa 1 
How many years does it include 7 How many imporUml evenU an 
recorded in (his period ? What are thsy ? Who are the most con 
spicuous people of this period 7 What is' said of their records 7 

1. When loas Cartilage destroyed? Of what war was it the termi 
nation f How were tfte Cartliaginians tnated? What opportunitt 
did the K'>maiis take of invading Africa ? Mention v^hr.t is said cl 
Ihiswir. 

19* 
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2. By whom toas Jujntriha defeated J How many of the Aumutuoi 
trtiKf were slain f What became of jMgurtha f Give some acrount 
of Juffurlha. 

3. \Vh*ai did the. MUhridatic wear commence f In what did U end t 
Who was Mithridates ? What pretext had the Roraans for attacking 
Dim ? Who was i^poioted to command this expedition? Who waa 
offended by this appointment 7 What more is said of this wart 

.4. When did the civil war bettoeen Maritu and Sylla commence f 
What is said of Ihae men f What, was the consequence of the war 
ihitoeen them f Give a more particular account of this war. 

5. WluaisthedaUoftheDictatorskmofSyliaf What ctmrte d»i 
he pursue t What was the effect on Rome 1 How did S^rlla amuse 
the people 7 How Jong was he dictate 7 What more is said of him f 

Distittguiahed Characters in Period IX. 

Who were the disiingmshed characters of this period j and for what 
were they eminent ? 

1. Where and when was Polybius bom 7 How was he brought to 
Rome 7 Who befriended him uiere^ and when did he die 7 

2. What is mentioned respecting Apollodorus 7 

3. How many books of Satires aid Lucilius write 7 Of what kind 
of poem is he said to have been the inventor 7 What has become of 
his works, and when, did he die 7 

4. How did Sylla first enter the army 7 What is said of his talents 
and conduct 7 

5. Give some account of John Hyrcanus. 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period IX, 

1. Mention what is said of the Jewish polity and religion. How 
long did the Asmonean dynasty continue 7 

2. What was the state of literature and philosophy among the 
Greeks 7 Did the fine arts continue to be cultivated '.«mong them 7 
Afler the conquest of their country by the Rraians, what did the 
learned men become 7 What progress did the Romans make in these 
branches during this period 7 

3. In what were the Romans particularly well versed 7 To what 
must we attribute the success of tne Roman arms 7 How were their 
levies made 7 What number cX soldiers constituted a legion 7 When 
were the Roman tactics supposed to have been at their height 7 From 
whom did they acquire impoitant information upon this subject? 
What is said of the naval military art 7 

4. Describe the change in the character and manners of the Fj> 
mans during this perioo. Assign the cause of that change 

PERIOD X. 

What may this period be called 7 What is the extent of it ? Hoi» 
iiany years does it embrace 7 How is the christian era commonly 
reckoned 7 How many important ernents are included in this period f 
What are they? Why are the records of this period peculiarly 
Roman? 

1. When was Jerusalem taken by Pompeyf With what was fhik 
noent connected ? What eminent men ap^ared ' ti the stage of the 
Roman world 7 On what account was Pompe^ engaged in wars ! 
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Aow maiijp of the defenders of Jerusalem were sk to ? Who did 
Pomp>ey red ore to the j^vernment ? Wliom did he take ^«ith him to 
gmce his tn jmph on his return ? What is said of this triumph ? To 
whom did J idea aAer this become tributary ? 

2. By vJjom was Cicero boatdshed from Kome ? What icas the pre' 
tence o/Uiit measure 1 What did it take place ? How had Cicero 
been the instrument of saving his country? Menuon the principal 
events of lis history. 

3. Wlien did Ccesar invade Britain ? What was his success ? De- 
scribe the character of the inhabitants of Britain at this time. Where 
did Ceesar land in Britain, and how was he opposed ? What was the 
cause of his return to Rome 1 

4. By tohom vxu the battle of Pharsalia gained 1 Wfieh icas it 
fought ? What took place relative to Ceesar and Pompey afterwards t 
How was Caesar opposed in his attempt to deprive Pompey of his 
flrovemmenf? Who were the friends of Pompey 1 Who of Csesar 7 
What did Caesar do aAer passing the river Rubicon ? Where did 
Pompey meet Csesar with a numerous army 7 How many of Pom- 
pey's army were slain and ta^en prisoners 7 What is said of Pom 
pey's end 7 

5. '^^Hien toas Cceaor assassinated 7 WJiy was he assassinated? 
What was Caesar's conduct after the defeat of Pompey 's army, aiid 
how was he regarded 7 Who were dissatisfied 7 What design did 
they form 7 When and where did they execute it? HowL^ he 
previously treated Brutus, and what did he say to him 7 

6. WIven was the battle of Philippi fought? Who gained that itattle? 
What tpos the eject of it? Who formecTa triumvirate for their mutual 
benefit 7 What dia they sacrifice to gratify each other's wishes? 
What was the conseque::ce 7 Who was Octavius, and what is said 
of him 7 Where wer? the conspirators overtaken 7 How did Brutus 
and Cassius escape the veiigeance of their enemy 7 

7. JUien did me batUe ^Adixan and the end of the Commonwealth 
of Rom/e take place ? Between what forces was the battle fougJU ? 

What was tJie consequence in regard to Octavius ? In what manner had 
Antony excited the indignation of the Roman people 7 What was 
the cause of the war between Antony and Octavmsf Where did the 
oaval forces come to an engagement 7 What was the conduct of 
of Cleopatra and Antony 7 How did thev perish 7 What did Egypt 
from this time become 7 What is said or the Roman empire, and the 
administration of Augustus 7 

Distinguished Characters in Period X, 

WJi€ were the aistingtashcd characters of this period ? Foi 9ohiA 
voere tliey eminent ? 

1. Wnat is said of Lucretius 7 

2. Who was Julius Caesar, and what is said of his eariv life t 
What did Sylla say of him 7 How did he procure many fnends ? 
In what capacity was he sent into Spain 7 What agreement did he 
enter into with Pompey and Crassus when he was elected Consul f 
Af.er his consulship what provmce was assignned him, and bow did he 
amduct himself in the government of it? Why did Pompey induce 
i.e Senate to order him to lay down his commanu ? What was h^ 
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cause sf his victory on the plains of Pharsalia ? What is said of l.it 
talents in war and literature ? 

3. A^hat is said of the education and early life of Cicero T Wh€ii 
was h 3 made consul ? Give a brief accoimi of his subsequent history. 
How, and when, did he die 7 For what is he to be admired ? 

4. How many volumes did Varro write ? When did he die ? 

5. When and where was Virgil bom ? What is said of the loss 
iavi restitution of his property ? Wliom does he celebrate in his Bu 
rtsjcs ? Whv did he undertake his Georgics 1 What was the design 
of the iEneidf ? What did his talents and virtues aequire for him 7 
Where and when did h< die, and where i% his tomb still to be seen 1 

6. Wliere was Horace bom, and what is said of his education 7 
What was his conduct at the battle of Philmpi 7 To what did he 
Afterwards apply himself, and who were his friends and protectors 7 
W^hen did he die 7 

7. Who was Sallust 7 When and where was he born 7 What was 
his private and public charaM^ter 7 Which of his works remain, aud 
what is said of tnem 7 

Aliscellaneotu Observations on Period X. 

1. What is said of the advance of mind and of the Augustan age 
)f Roman literature 7 What must be ascribed to the Greeks 7 What 
to the Romans 7 Had Phvsics or Natural Philosophy been much cul< 
tivated by the Greeks or Komans 7 Mention the only Roman author 
who bestowed much attention on nature. 

2. W^ere many of the useful arts known among the Asiatic nations 7 
Through what medium did these nations attract attention 7 What is 
said of the Chinese 7 In what art did the Romans excel all other 
nations 7 Who carried the art of intrenchment to perfection 7 

3. What is said of the system of education among the Romans 7 

4. Describe some of the maimers and customs among the Romans 
at this period 7 

5. What is said of the morality of nations 7 What was the state 
of tme religion 7 What of the Jewish monarchy 7 What import- 
ant event took place at this time 7 

ON MODERN CHRONOLOGT. 

What is tfie extent of Modem Ckronolozy ? Into how manyperwda 
Wfuxy it be divided '/ vS^iat is the extent ojuie Jirst period, and for toJiat 
is it distinguislied ? Repeat this question on eveiy period. 

PERIOD I. 

For wnat is this period distinguished 7 What is the extent of tbit 
period ? How many years does it embrace 7 How many important 
events may we notice in tliis period? Wliat are they? *How does 
modern chronology compare with ancient 7 How are we furnished 
with abundant authentic materials 7 

1. When did tfte birth of Jesus Christ take place ? Who teas he^ 
mnd for wlust purpose did lie appear in the world ? When was he cru» 
iified ? What is taught under the inspiration of tne Holy Spirit, in 
tr 1 New Testament 7 Is the veracity and authenticity of the Now 
Ttjstament questionable 7 What was the object and result of the 
*«ligion of Christ 7 What 'mve been, and will be its eflects 7 Whil 
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'jjflaenc ; iijA the appearance of Jesus Christ on etrta, on the salfle* 
% ueut history of civilized nations ^ 

5. Wlien did tlie persecution of the Christian church commence t In 
t.ovo many instances was this repeaUd, and how hnjg did it last ? Men- 
liou the names of the emperors under whose reigns this persecution 
was raised and carried on. To what may it be attributed in part ? 
To what chiefly 7 What is said of the sufferings of the Christians 1 
How many sufilered Martyrdom under the second persecution ? Which 
was the most dreadful ever known ? How long did the last persecu- 
tion continue ? How many are supposed to have lost their lives in 
Egypt alone ? 

3. WlvU is said of the destruction o/ Jerusalem f When did U hap- 

Sen f How many Jews then perished 7 What was the state of the 
ews after the banishment or Archelaus 7 For what purpose was 
Vespasian sent against them ? Why was he recalled, and who was 
left to nrosecute the expedition 7 Relate the conduct of Titus, and 
the fate of the Jews. 

4. What ejfe^ had the victories of Trafan on the Roman empire? 
When did he commence his victorums career ? Mention some particu- 
lars respecting his conquests. 

6. What is said of the defeat of the Persians by Severusf When 
did it occur ? On what account was it impossible that the Roman 
empire should be preserved entire 7 What countries did it compre- 
hend at the time of Trajan's death 7 What effect had the defeat of 
the Persians upon the Iu>man empire 7 

6. W^en did the partition of the Roman empire take place ? Into 
how Tnany governments loas it divided ? Who were the four emperors. 
\n6 what were tliey called 7 Who was Constantino, and how did he 
become sole master of the empire 7 

DistinguisJwd Characters in Period L 

Who were the distinguished characters of this period, and for what 
were thai eminent ? 

1. When was Livy bom. and where did he reside 7 What anec- 
dote is related to prove the extent of his fame 7 What is his moist 
celebrated work, and when did he die 7 

2. When was Seneca bom, and for what was he early distinguished ? 
By whom was he banished 7 Who recalled him, and for what pur- 
pose 7 How did he discharge tliis office 7 Relate the cause atid 
manner of his death. 

3. Where and when was Pliny the elder bora 7 Mention what is 
aid of his writings, and the manner of his death. 

4. Who was l^itus, and when was he bom 7 What more is saii 
of him 7 

5. When and where was Plutarch bora 7 How did he acquire 
gi^at reputation 7 In what manner was he honoured by the emperor 
Trajan i What is his best work, and where did be die 7 

G. When did QuinUlian live 7 What did he teach at Rome, anc 
h >w did he acquire fame 7 When did he die 7 

7. What is said of the birth, manners, and character of Ori^ev 
Under whose reign did he suffer persecution, and when .did he die 7 

8. Who was (^prian, and what do you know of Lim 7 
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MnuOamnm O mrtatiam em Ptrioi L 

i Give an account of the rise and p r i igrC M of die Christian ret*- 
on. What eflect had persecutioo on ihis religion f filial ccmipl 
icctt fpnew out of Chrisitianity f 

2. What can be said of the polite and «j;^*ot literature of this age t 
Where were the scboob of the Jews T Where were the chief schoolf 
of EgTpt, and what were they taught? What is said of those of 
Cireece and RfuneT 

3. What was the population of the Roman empire f What is saio 
of the Dordieni and ^utem barbarians, as lo their numbers T 

4. What ibrm of govammem generally prevaile<t among the na- 
tions f 

PKRIOD II. 

Of what is this the period t What is the eztoit of this period 1 
How many years does it include ? Ham many itmportauU. etaOs are 
comprued unikut tku period? What are they f In what connexion 
iloes the history of the Roman empire excite a strong interest T What 
u said of the records of this pericfd t * 

1. When did Uk tnleratiau of Christianity take pkux f What mis 
the effrd of this measure t When did Christianity complexly triumpk 
oter Paganism 7 What measures did Constantine tue lo estabhsh 
the Christian religion <» a solid basis ? For what purpose did he 
assemble the general coundl at Nice 1 What were the results of this 
council ? What caused the Seaate to issue a decree for the abolition 
of oaffanism ? 

z. tVhenf and by whom was the seat of the Roman empire removed ? 
WluXl was the consequence ? How was the seat of the new empire 
pointed out ? To whom did Constantine dedicate it 7 When was 
the eflect of this measure felt ? 

3. At what time did tiie sack of Rome by Alarie take place f How 
fong had that city been freed from the pt-esence of a foreign enemy f 
How long had it stretched the arm of its power over other nations ? 
What were the northern nations commouly called t Who was Ala« 
ric, and what more can you say of his attack ou Rome 7 

4. When did the kingdom of the Vandals in Africa commenctf 
Who invited them iJiUher 1 Hmo long did the kingdom Uat f What 
ccTintries had the Vaiidah invaded, and where had thev settled T 
W hat more can you say of the fouudatiou <^ this kingdom f 

6. Wh^ did Attila begin to ravage the Romaai empve f What pro- 
vinces did he oi^rnm ? What general opposed hvn ? From whv»nc« 
did the Huns originate ? What appellation is given to their leader T 
How did the Emperor Valentinian obtain a ueace 7 

6. Wit^t wltat event was the arrival of tlu Saxons in Britain cmi" 
nect&l ? Who commanded Vie Saxons ^ and wlien did they land ? Hoio 
did they treat the Britons? What circumstance exposed the south 
Britons to the encroachments of their northern neignbours 7 What 
did they do to free themselves for this evil 7 How many wan on 
accompanied Heugist and Horsa? How many kingdoms did liie 
Saxons establish iu Britain 7 

Distinguished Characters m Period //. 

Who- were the distinguished characters of this perio.1, and fir whai 
thA:4 
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I Wliat can you say of LactantiiMf 

2. Who was Oas.aay aiid what is said of the poems that go by hif 
aam3? 

3. Where wu Eusebius born, and when did he die f By whom 
«pras he opposed, and in what was he greatly versed ? 

4. When was Julian elevated to the throne ? What is said of him t 
6. When did Claudian live, and what is said of his style ? 

6. Who was St. Chrysostom ? In what respects did he show un 
common abiHUes ? What is said of his works and death ? 

7. Who was St Augustine ? What is said of his writinsrs. man- 
ner <^ life, and death f 

MisceUaneoiu Observafiau en Period II. 

\, How was the Christian religion advanced and corrupted during 
this period ? Who were some of its able and pious apologists 7 De- 
■cribe the heresy which infested the church. What is said of the 
attacks of iofidefphilosophy during this period ? When did the svs- 
tem of penances arise? Where did this madness first show itself? 
In whose time did these devotees besin to associate together ? How 
came images to be iiiiroauced into churches ? 

a. Relate some particulars of the learning, taste, and genius of this 
period. 

3. Describe the northern tribes that destroyed the Roman empire ? 
What was the government of the Goths. 

4. What is said of the wealth and luxury cX some of the Romans ? 

PERIOD III. 

For what is this period distiiig^uished 7 How far does this period 
extend 7 How man^ years does it include 7 How mam importaiU 
events are found in this period f What are they ? When aid the dark 
ages commence ? How long did they continue ? Where are the 
records oT these times ibund T 

1. WhatfoUowed Vie taking of Rome by Odoacer 7 When did this 
eoent occur f How long did Kmne exist as an empire f Under whose 
reign did this event take place ? What treatment did Romulus re- 
ceive fix>m Odoacer 7 what was the cause of the ruin of the Roman 
empire? 

5s. Wien did the reign of Theodoric the great conunencef How did 
he obtain the sovereignty of £aly f How long did the Herulian do* 
minion in Italy last 7 CMT what nation was Theodoric, and from whom 
did he obtain permission to attempt the recovery of Italy 7 What is 
said of his reign 7 

3. When tuere the Vandals defeated in Africa? Under whou 
musnices was tins achieved ? What was the character of Belisarius, 
«ik! how was he treated by Justinian? Relate his successes in 
Ainca. 

4. By what event was Maly restored to the emmre? What is the date 
of tins event 7 Into whose hands did Italy at length faU7 Who sue* 
ceeded in recovering Italy from the Romans 7 In what manner did 
Belisarius retake Rome ? Why was he called away 7 Who was 
sent to prosecute the advantages gained over the Uothic forces 7 
What was the fate of Narses, and how did he a\ ei^e his injuries ? 

h. When did the Lombards conquer Ttaiy f flow . long ,u>ert .he%. 
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meuUrt of -Al W!uf defeated their hut king T To what pottioD of 
Italv have the Lombards given a permanent name T Who was tbeb 
leaaer ? How long was he in suhduiitgltaly ? Between i»hat (uag^ 
doms was Italy unequally divided finr zOO years f 

DitttngiMud Characters in Period ILL 

Who voert the disiittgm$hed characten of this mtertal, wdfot vAol 
voertthtu emmaiil 

1. Where and when did Procloi live T How did 1m emplojr lii 
BCttteuess and knowledge ? 

2. Who was BoethiuSy and what is said kX him f 

S. W hen did Procopius Oourish t What did he write f What ■ 
die character of this performance T 

4. What was Cassiodorus called T When and when wm he bom f 
What more can you say of him 7 

b What is said of Belisarius f 

Miscdlaneous CMfservations on^Period ILL 

1. What is said of the majesty of the Roman empire at this time f 
In what manner had the civilized nationti been preparing for Uie doom 
which awaited them ? 

2. Give an account of the Arts and Sciences. When did the 
Latin tongue cease to be spoken in Italy ? 

3. What b said of the extension or Christianity ? Did religious 
error and corruption advance ? I>escribe the success of the Gospel 
in Britain. 

4. What is said of commerce in Europe ? What were the most 
adventurous voyages made at this time 7 How far did their know* 
ledge of the earth extend 7 How was Venice founded 7 What is 
said of iis trade 7 What of Genoa. Florence, and Pisa 7 

PERIOD IT 

Of what IS this the period 7 How far does it extend 7 What is the 
ouration of this period 7 Ham many jnincipal events are included m 
Um interml ? JVIuxt are they ? What is said of the light of science 
during this period 7 

1. What occasioned Otefiigld of Mahomet f When, did it happen T 
In what manner did fie propagate his religion ? Whure was Mahomet 
Donij and what was his parentage and e<iucation? Describe the 
<%ligion of which he was the author. How far did he extend his con- 
luests and his religion 7 When did he die 7 Who were his imme- 
aiate successors, and what was the extent of the empire they erected * 
To wnom is the name of Saracens or Moors given 7 Who is the last 
of this race 7 

2. When did the Saracens besiege Constantinople ? Did theif meet 
toUh stuxess f What mspired this army « ith singrular ekthusiasm f 
By what were they dismayed, and comp^.ied to relinquish the enter 
prise 7 What was the result of the Saracen expediticia 7 

3. When did the Saracens conquer Spain 7 WItst became of fhs 
troths v)iw had km^ been masters of the kingdom 7 Homo did the. Sof 
<xu:ens and the GolTis become united 7 Relate tjse particulars Oi' *Hi| 
war. How long did the Moorish kingdom fiotii'ish in the south cb* 
Bpaiu7 Where was their seat of government? What was the 
< eputatioo of the Moorish princes ii> arts aw) arms 7 



i 
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4b Whm did Cha. la Martd de/tat the Barateu f What uculA 
prchibl^ have been the sUualion of Europe but for thu defeat f Who 
was Cbarl(» Martel ? Give an account «f his engagement wiih the 
8aracens. To whom did he bequeath the government of France ? 
Who was soon sole administrator 7 What race of kings began with 
him? 

5. When, and bi/ whom was the kingdom of the Lombards in Holy 
termhuUed 7 Mention the cause of tlie war between Charlemagne 
and Desiderius What was Charlemagne declared by the Pop<s 7 

6. When did Irene assume the imperial potoer in the east ? By what 
means did she assume it f How long dtd she retain it ? Who was 
Irene? How did she treat her son Constantine? Who was the 
cause of her banishment ? How did she earn a scanty subsistence 
_n Lesbos? 

Distinguished Characters in Period IV, 

Who were the dtstinguishMl characters of this period, and for whA 
were tliey eminent 7 

\, What is it necessary to add to the character already g^ven o 
Mahomet ? 

2. What is said of Bede and his writings ? 

3. Whose son was Charles Martel ? Mention some of his exp.oita 
and the time of his death. 

4. When did John Damascenus flourish? What does Mosheim 
say of him ? 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period IV, 

1. What is the state of the sciences and of arts at this era 7 Whs 
was the common course of studies 7 

2. Give some account of the Feudal system. 

3. What is said of the empire of the east ? For what were tot 
Umes remarkable 7 

4. Did the Church partake of the degeneracy that prevailed! 
What is said of the accj^uisition of temporal authority by the Popes \ 
When did Mahometanism arise, and what was its obiect 7 In whai 
manner did it spread 7 In what part of the world cud Christianity 
advanoe at this time ? ^ 

PERIOD T. 

What may this period be called 7 What is its extent 7 What h 
its duration 7 How many imvortant events may be assigned to this 
verivd 7 What are theu 7 With what was the increasing darkness 
af the mes connected 7 

I . At what timi-f and by whom was Charlemagne crowned at Rome ? 
IHd he restore the Roman empire to itsfortner prosperity ? Wluxt was 
V probable cause ? Relate the mar.ncr of Cnarlemagne's becoming 
3nu>eror. How did the new empire sabsist under his successors 7 

'i. Wlien was the Saxon Heptarchy mnted 7 When did the kingdom 
?/ England properly commence 7 Hr,w many separate sovereignties 
Seranw uinied 7 What causes nearly extinguished the royal families 
of the Saxon Heptarchy 7 Who was leA sole descendant of th« 
ISaxoii kings ? W hat did this circumstance excite him to attempt 7 

3. When w^re t/ie Danes defeated by Alfred 7 What was the s^^i^e 

20 
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•f the IdngJom when Atfhed aaeeiHted the throo«T Why via N 
» >Iifie<l to retreat to ao obscure part uf the cuuutry ? What was '%m 
ftaalsoccefls? 

4. H^«n cJirf Mm Zmuce$ begin to rtign 7 By tofuU was his rem 
ngnalited f Who was John Zimiwes. and for what was he remanL* 
able 7 Relate the manner of his death. 

5. What did WUHom the Conmteror iasnd in Britain ? What/ol 

i Ttced his landinr t How had William. Duke of Normandy, ren- ' 
lipred his name illustrious f Why did Eldward make him bis beir t> 
Relate the particulars of the war between William and Har ' 

Distinguuhed CharacUrs in Period F. 

Who were the distinguished Chatmiers o/thisintefvalf mdfitliHai 
were they eminent f 

1. In what respects was the character of Charienwgne Uhistrioutt 
In what was he wanting, and when did he die 7 

2. Who was Photius, and what is said of his learnin|^ aiid writingv f 
When did he die 7 

3. When was Alfred bom 7 What was his character T How foag 
did he reign, and how was he estimated by his sutgects 7 

4. What is said of Avicenna 7 

5. When did Suidas flcffirish, and of what is he the a««<hor 7 

Miscellaneous Observaiions on Period V. 

1. What was the state of literature, science, and taste, dtirlrig'tbis 
|)eriod 7 Describe the ignorance of the times. Who endeavoured 
to dispel this darkness 7 C)an you account for such a state of things 7 
What nation was the cnily exception to the ignorance of the tiines 1 
Which was the most enlighteued country in Europe 7 

2. What was the state of the mechamc and fine arts 7 Was music 
cultivated 7 What can you say of the Gothic Archttectitre 7 Were 
Inns known in Europe 7 What is said of the art of war 7 

3. What was the state of commerce, navigation, and mantifhctures 7 

4. Give some account of the laws and manners of the northern 
nations. To what may the practice of duelling be traced 7 

5. What was the state of the church 7 What is said of (Ul'mnks 
of clergy 7 How was the separation between the Greek and 'Latin 
church brouffht about 7 Were there any apostasies to the Saracen 
religion 7 Among what nations was the Gospel disseminated 7 

PERIOD TI. 

V^liat may this period be called 7 What is its extent 7 How maiiy 
vears does it embrace 7 How many principal events does this period 
viesent? Whatareiheyf What were the peculiar characteristics of 
iais period 7 

1. What is the date of {he Crusades ? What were the Crusades ? 
What was their success 7 Who were the Turks 7 How did Pales- 
uue come under their sway 7 Who led the first crusade, and what 
N9S .ts success 7 What did the army under Godfrey accomplish 7 
What became of the two succeeding crusades 7 who recovered 
Palestine from the Christians 7 What is said of the fortune of Rich- 
*rd I. of England 7 Against whom was the fourth crusade directed 7 
^^hat was the obj«tct and result of the fifth crusade 7 

2. Whendidki,^ John sign the Magna Charta f What was thi 
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90/Vnteharlerf By what mecau %cm it oUamedT Mentir^tlM 
causes which ur duced we baroiis to demand a charter from the ting. 
When was it s fued^ and what effatx had it on Eng^lish liberty' ? 

2 Whendidtht tSaracenemmreend? in to/iui toay did it ttrmt^ 
Aoft / What bewme of' 4be Itut 0/ the VuliphB f What was the 
character of the later Galiplis 7 Relate what I9 said of Mnstasem. 

4. Wfun did the Oreeks recowr Conatantifwpte f By lohomj and 
how long had it been held in captivity ? in the vneasUixne, iBhei-e did llie 
Greek enperors retire? What circumscribed the Latin empire of 
Constaiitiuople ? Who was the first emperor among the conqueror^ 
of Constantinople ? Who was the last? How was the city taken, 
and what became of their emperor 7 

5. When did the Mogul Tartars complete the conquest of China ? 
Who had suhjiiPoted a considerable portum of it before 1 What na- 
tions did Gengiskaa overrun 7 Who were tne last sovereigns of the 
aineteeuth dynasty of Chinese emperors 7 How G:d Kublay govern 
China 7 Who are the present emperors of China 7 

6. What feat did WUHam Wallace perform? When did he per- 
form it ? What took place between tiim and the English at Sbtrling ? 
What did Edward 1. of England oblige the king <» Scotland to ck> 7 
What is said of the exploits of Wallace, and the manner of his death 7 

Distinguished Characters in Period VL 

Who were the distinguished characters of this age^ and for what were 
they remarkable ? 

1. Who was Abelard, and what is said of him 7 

2. Who was Walter de Mapes, and when did he flourish 7 In what 
language did he write 7 For what are his verses still admired 7 

3. During what space of time did Gengiskan subdue the greater 
part of Asia 7 When did he live 7 For what was he famous i 

4. When did Matthew Paris flourish 7 What did he compose 7 

6. Who was Roger Bacon, and when was he bom 7 What is said 
of him 7 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period VL 

1. By what is the characteristic ignorance of this period, m pan 
relieved 7 What is said of the barbarism and ignorance of the 
schools? When did Knight-errantry attain its height 7 

2. What was the state of commerce and manufactures at this time 7 
What was the league of the Hansetowns 7 When was ttie woollen 
manufacture in England much encouraged by the government 7 

3. What was the state of religion 7 By whom was the inquisition 
established, and for what purpose? How was the religious spirit of 
the times manifested 7 Where was Christianity propagated 7 By 
whose orders were forcible means taken to enforce Christianity upon 
the Ppissians and Livonians 7 

PERIOD TII. 

What is the name of this period 7 What is the extent of this penod 7 
How <oany years does it include 7 How mami important eixnts art 
mentiimed in this veriod ? What are they ? How long did the r urk 
a| 3S continue 7 What (dispelled the darkness which had sl lon|| 
hung over the moral and literary world 7 
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1 HowwoBthtOreekempirB iffeeUd b^ iht ISarhT Whemdm 
1hetf/i9md their empire f Wh»waMthtfni8iUianf Woo were the 
Hu 38 and Turkf t When bad they ettablithed themselves t What 
is Maid of their eonqoesiiT What prevented their subvertiog the 
Greek en^nre at an cnrlier period f 

% WhatmerimtoihBSmureftMkt Whem did this event taJte 
place ? Under %iiiat name was Switxeriand known to the Romans t 
VVfaat is said <^ William Tell ? How many cantoiis first combined 
to assert their finedom f How many men defended the pass of Mor 
gute a^inst the Austrians t When did this event take place ? How 
uiauy battles did their liberty cost them t 

3. When toas the battle of Paietiers f Who gained it, and what 
luxppened to Johnj king of Prance f What vxu the size of the French 
ai-my ? What were the acquisitions of Edward UI. in France ? Who 
was the black prince, and what is said of him ? 

i. When did the schism of the douhU popes begin f How long did 
H continue 7 From what arose so sin^tar a state of things ? Give 
some account of this occurrence. Who was tried ancT burnt for 
heresy at this time ? 

5, IVhen did Tamerlane lake Bafazei prisoner ? Of what battle 
was this the result f How many men fought in this battle ? Who was 
Bajazet 1 What was he inteuding to Jo, when attacked by Tamer- 
lane ? What is said of Tamerlane ? What became of Bajazet ? 

6. When did the French recover front the English power ? How 
was this change effected ? Under what kiiig^ did the English reach the 
period of their triumphs in FVance 7 What French kmg carried on 
the war successfully 7 Give an account of Joan of Arc. 

Distinguished Characters in Period VIL 

Who were the distinguished characters of this interval, and for what 
were thetf enunent f 

1. Wliat is said of Dante 7 

2. For what was Petrarch eminent, and whom did he raider famous 
by his poetry 7 When did he die 7 . 

3. C/f what was Wickliffe the father 7 What is said of his charac- 
ter, and when did he die 7 

4. When was Froissart bom 7 What is his chief work t What 
was his style of writing 7 

5. When did Gower live 7 For what was he eminent T What is 
his principal production as a poet 7 

6. Who was Chaucer, and when was he bom 7 How does he 
compare with the other English poets 7 Which is the most consider 
ftble of his works 7 Wlien did be die, and where was he buried 7 

MisceUaneous Observations on Period VIL 

1. What is said of Poetry during these ages 7 What of dasncal 
teaming 7 

2. What were some of the great inventions of this era 7 What 
were the dSects of these inventions 7 When did the E^glish first use 
fire arms 7 How did the condition of society and the arts compere 
with modem times 7 What can you say of the houses of Engv>a J 
9Mf\ France 7 Wl^at of public robbing 7 

3. Give an account of the trade andmanufe^tures of Gurape. 
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. In what pi .1 of the worid did ChrisUanity decline T What re* 
tgi.n was sdDst.Uited for it ? Was Uits still the }>rofessed religion of 
Constantinople ? In what way were the Pagans in the north of Eu- 
rope converted to the faith i Who were comoeiled to embrace 
Christianity ? 

PERIOD Tin. 

What is this period called ? What is the extent of it ? How many 
years does it include ? How many prwcipal events are mentioned in 
this period f WfuU are they ? What is said of the revolution of hu« 
man ifiairs, and the light of learning during this period ? What 
gave a spring to human enterprize ? 

1. What put an end to the eastern empire of the Romans ? How 
long lad it subsisted ? Who was the leader of the Thtrks on this occa» 
sinnt' Who was the last £mpemr of the East? What was the 
extei .t of his dominions 7 Why did not Ck>nstantiuopie become sooner 
the seat of the Ottoman power ? What preparations did the inhabit- 
ants make for its defence? How was the city assailed? What 
became of the imperial edifices and churches 7 What privilege was 
allowed the Christians ? ^ 

2. What vHis the effect of the tmion of the houses of York and Ijm 
caster? What had loiyr oppressed the kingdom? How did Henry 

VIL unite the rights of hem families ? How did Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, obtam possession of the throne 7 Who was Hemy, earl 
of Richmond, and now did he avenge the atrocious conduct of Rich 
ard ? What was the result of the battle of Bosworth 7 

3. When did Columbus discover the continent of America ? What 
d*d he discover previously to this ? Of what importance toas the disco- 
very of America ? Wno was Christopher Columbus 7 What was 
his character 7 For what purpose did he apply to several Europear 
courts / Who did he engage in his favour T Under whose patron 
age did he sail, and how was he furnished for the voyage 7 Relate 
the events of this voyage. When did this occur 7 Describe the two 
succeeding voyages. Who followed in his track, and of what did he 
rob him 7 

4. When and where did the reformation in religion begin ? What 
was its pn^rcbsf How did it ajfect papacy? Who was Martin 
Luther 7 What aroused his indignation against the Catholic religion 7 
Where did he find willing hearers 7 What effect had pereecution 
upon him, and what was his conduct at Worms 7 What is said of tbs 
effect of the reformation on Saxony and Switzerland 7 What other 
countries soon embraced the reformed relisrion 7 What were thos« 
called who emoraced the reformed religion i What aided the refor 
mdtion 7 

5. W!uit is said of Charles and his abdication ? When and to 
*ehom did he resign his dominions ? What became of him ? Over 
jvhaX countries did Charles extend his sway 7 Whj^ did he resign the 
jurden of government 7 What did he reserve to himself 7 

6. When did tlie republic of Holland commence ? What forced thi 
naiis to unite ? How many provinces were concerned in this measure ? 
Why did Philip establish tne Lic|uisitiou 7 What was the conse 
'pieuce 7 Why did not all the provinces agree to furm a conf* derated 

epublic 7 What was agreea by the treaty 7 Whc was elected 
btadf holder 7 What duties did this title include 7 
20* 
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7 Hew U the dutracfer of Qfum EHtabeOi aWtd/td iffherco\ 

touKird$ Maryt W}un and how uhu Mary aeprived of her Ujtf 
How did Elizabeth regard Mary? By what means were MarVs 
misfortunes brought upou her ? Give an account of her history after 
her arrival in Eli^^lana. 

DisttngmOhtd Characterg m Period VIU, 

Who toere the dMnguUhed ehmuctere of An period, md for whA 
4oere they emiaerU f 

1. In what manner did Columbus dose his days? What was tfat 
cause of it f When did ho die ? 

2. Of what did Raphael have the chai|pe of building ? When wat 
he bom, and when did he die 7 What is his rank among modem 
painters t 

3. In what^ besides painting, did Michael Angelo excel ? Mention 
the time <^ his birth and death. In what was he superior to ail other 
men ? What is the most celebrated of his works f In what dkl he 
suroass all the modems 7 ^ 

4. When and where was Erasmus Ixxm 7 For what are several 
countries indebted to him 7 In what has he excelled the modems f 
When did he die 7 

5. When and where was Copernicus bora 7 What great discovery 
did he make, and why did he keep it secret 7 Mention the cause and 
time of his death. 

6. When and where was Luther bom 7 What more is said of him f 

7. What is said of the birth and death of Calvin 7 What was in 
character as a man and a writer 7 

8. When did Tasso die 7 What is said of his life and writings f 

ABscellaneoiu- Obaervations en Period VtH, 

1. What is said of literature and classical learning at the com- 
mencement of this period 7 What diffused a taste 'for polite litera 
ture throughout the west 7 What is said of the dramatic compositions 
of this era 7 Where was Lyric poetry cultivated, and -who excelled 
m this department 7 Did science and philosophy Keep pace with 
.iterature 7 By whom was the dominion wbicn Aristotle had h»qg 
retained over tne human mind broken 7 

2. What is said of the fine arts in the 13th; 14th, and 15th centuries T 
What countries were distinguished in the art of painting 7 Where 
were the most eminent schools 7 

3. What cause g^ve a great impulse to commerce and manufac- 
tures 7 What places were particularly distinguished for commerce 7 
What was the rate of the Venetians in this respect 7 How did they 
attempt to interrupt the commerce of Portugal 7 Were they success- 
fui in their attempts 7 What had a favourable effect on tne British 
commerce 7 Who gave liberal encouragement to trade and manu- 
factures 7 

4. What changed the face of the Christian world during this pe- 
riod? Why was nol Christianity extensively propagated? What 
efforts did tfie Protestant princes make in this great enterprise 7 Whjr 
was the society of Jesuits established ? Who was the most * mineni 
among this order of men ? 
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PERIOD 11. 



iH b it It this penod called ? What is the extrnt of it 7 How man^ 
f^ttn loes it iiietude ? How many pt'irKvpal events are noticed in Ihu 
period? W)uU are -they ? What is said of th«; efibrts of the humaa 
Blind during this period 7 What of the important events 7 What 
floes Voltaire say of the historical works of the 17th century 7 

1. What is tfie date of the edict of AarUes ? What toas the charac 
ter of Uiis edict ? What is said of Henry, and the cause of his 
crantiag this edict 7 By whom was it revoked 7 What has since 
been the state of the protestants in France 7 

S. H^tcn werepermarteM Erigtish settlements made in North Ameri- 
tat Which was the frst settlement? Which was tfie next? Of what 
imp o rt ance are they ? Who made the first attempt to colonize North 
America 7 Was this attempt successful 7 Give an account of the 
settlement of l^rrinia. When did the English puritans arrive in 
New England 7 Why had they previoiisly Sed to Holland 7 

3. Whin did the PnH/eistant princes ttnite against the emperor of Ger- 
many t To whose influ&ice'was tfvis junction owing ? What toas its 
dtjert ? Give some account of the war between the protestant princes 
and Ferdinand. What effect was produced upon the protestant inter- 
est in Germain^ 7 Where was Uustavus, king of Sweden, slain 7 
What laid the foundation of the future prosperity of the German em- 
pire 7 

4. When did the Tartars rew^utionize China ? Crive an account o/ 
this event. How manv of the descendants of Gengiskan reigned m 
China 7 What was the cause of their exfiulsion 7 How long did 
their own princes possess the throne afler this event 7 Give an ac- 
count of the death of the emperor and his family. What is said of 
the last and present emperor 7 

5. When was monarchy restored in England ? How was it received 
by the nation ? How long was the -. oycU power suspended ? Who 
usurped the supreme authority ? What was the occasion of the civil 
war between Charles and his people 7 What was the consequence to 
Charles 7 How long did the republican form of government exist 7 
How was the power wrested from parliament 7 l^der what title did 
Cromwell assume the supreme authority 7 By what means, and 
when, was Charles U. restored 7 

6. Ji^utt is the date of the league cf Augsburgh ? Who brougfU it 
about? What was a consequetux of this measure? What was the 
character of Louis XIV. 7 Give some account of his successes. 
What obliged him to conclude the peace of Ryswick 7 What is the 
date of this event 7 

Where 
_ associated with 

)bject of declaring war igainst France and 
Spain 7 In what respects had the allies ine adv ullage 7 What waa 
their success 7 What was the conduct of Louif ? To whom was the 
oeace favourable 7 
8. By whom and when was the battle of Pultnwa fought t What 
* Mtas its effect ? What was the character of Charles XII of S\ Hien'' 
MeutioQ the principal events in his history. 
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DjImgmBhfd Charaden in Period IX. 

Who fliw/« Oie disLingtaahed eharaetert of this period, and %tk^ 
were tiuy emineni ? 

1. Wlien and where was Galileo bom T What ezpos«Hl him to (he 
malice of the Liquisition 7 What did they oblige him to do, and whes 
did he die ? 

2. When was Shakspeare bora, and when did be die ? Mr hat is 
the character of his plays ? 

3. When and where was Cervantes bom T What is his surname T 
Wha«. is said of his hislny 7 Whal is his immortal work, aiid what 
13 its character 7 

4. Mention the time of the birth and death of Baom. What was 
his character 7 

5. For what was Grotius eminent 7 What are his chief works 1 
When and where was he bom, and when did he die 7 

6. In what did Pascal excel 7 At what times did his birth and 
death take place 7 What did he write 7 

7. What is said of the birth and death of Milton 7 What poem 
has immortalised his name 7 What more can you say of him ? 

8. When and where was Corneille bom 7 What is said of his 
works 7 

9. What was the character of Dryden, as a man and a writer f 
Mention the time of his birth and death. 

10. By whal did Locke acquire immortality 7 When did he live 7 

11. Forwhut was Leibnitz eminent 7 When was he born, and 
when did he die 7 

ARsceUaneous ObsenxcHons on Period IX. 

1. What is said of science, literature, and philosoi>hy, during this 
period 7 What particularly of philosophy 7 Was this period mstin- 
g^ished for genius and leaniing 7 

2. What IS said of the fine arts 7 Who invented the art of enprav- 
iug on Mezzotinto, and bv what is it characterized 7 Were there any 
inventions connected witn science and the mechanic arts, during this 
period 7 

3. What is said of the spirit of commerce and navigation 7 Who 
were the circumnavigators of the globe during this era 7 

4. What did the Catholics do for the spread of their religion 1 
What was done by the Puritans who settled in New England f Ts 
what part of the world were the religious efforts of the Dutch di- 
rected? 

PERIOD X. 

What is 'this period called 7 What is its extent 7 How many 
years are included in this period 7 How marnf important events art 
mentioned in this period ? WluU aare they 7 Why are the events of 
this period singularly important 7 What may bj expected in future 1 

1 . Wlien did *he death of Cliarles XII. occur 7 What consequeruxt 
resulted from it f How did he die? How did Charles become en* 
zagfKi in a war with the king of Denmark 7 In what project did 
Charles and the Czar of Russia unite 7 What defeated it f What 
has Chhrles been called 7 What were the consequences of the def i li 
of Chanes to the future sovereigns of Sweden 7 
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S. IV vm <Hd KouH Kan conquer the Mogul empntf Was it an 
t i^re coi quest ? Wluxt is said concermtig his taking Delhi 7 What 
l.inme h id Kouli Kan usurped previously to his taking Imliu ? When 
c'.id this sveut occur, and who bad reigned in Persia infore <his time ? 
Mention some of the particulars of his invasion of India What did 
be attenpt to do ou his return % How did he die ? 

3. H' i«n did RussiUf Austria^ and France confederate agaMUt Fre^ 
derick t js Qreat f How did Frederick nuntUain his giotmd 7 What 
was the character of this toaoTj and what is it called 7 How had Pre* 
derick manifesled his ambition ? What was the final result of his 
war with the confederacy 7 

4. When, and by what powers, was Poland dismembered 7 What is 
ihe character of that act t Who is said to have been the pr.me mover 
ID this measure ? In what situation was Stanisl^^us Augusius placeil 
with regard to Russia? To what did this oblige him to assent? 
How and when did Russia, Prussia, and Austria complete their crime i 
Why did Alexander assume the title of king of Poland ? 

5. When did the United States of America declare tfieir independence 7 
What forced them to this act 7 By wlwm was it passed, ana fiow was 
it simported by the people 7 Howwasit at len^i received by the nations 
of Europe ? To what did the causes of disagreement between tne 
Colonies and Great Britain relate 7 When and where was the first 
blood spilt 7 Who was Ck)mmander in Chief of the American forces 7 
What IS said of him 7 What European nation first acknowledged 
the independence of the United States? When did his Britannic 
Majesty conclude a treaty of peace 7 When was the government of 
the United States org^iized 7 Who was the first President 7 What 
has been the state of the country since 7 

§. 'What was a sienal event m the FYench revolution 7 When was 
Etsds exectded 7 What followed his execution 7 On what basis was 
the new constitution of France formed, and why was it established 7 
What was the conduct of the king 7 What was the external and in' 
ternal state of France 7 By whom was a new government aAerwards 
settl'id 7 Why was the executive power vested in the hands of Con- 
suls 7 Who was at the head of iie nation under the title of First 
Consul 7 How and when did he force the Austi'ians to conclude the 
treaty <^ Luneville 7 What treaty restored peace to Europe 7 

7. When was Napoleon crownea emperor of France 7 When king 
of Italy 7 What were tlve consetfuences oftlds and other manifestaiums 
of his ambition 7 What was his success 7^ How lonff did the peace 
of Amiens continue 7. With what view did Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria confederate against the French emperor 7 Where were 
the English successful 7 Mention the successes of Bonaparte, did 
the countries of which he was master. Of what countries did be 
mn:ce his brothers kings? What was the result of his attack on 
Spain? 

3. Who burnt Moscow 7 Whateffect did U produce on the French 7 
IMun did it lake place 7 What was the first step of the downfall of 
Napoleon 7 To what a.temative were t^ie Frencn reduced after the 
Duming of Moscow 7 Which did tliey choose, and what were tlie 
vnsequences 7 

9. Whateffect did the battle of Waterloo produce7 When was il 
fought ? Wluxt farces were engaged, ana who commanded t/iem f 
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What followed the disafltors of the campaign in 18tS T W) ai batil* 
did Bonaparte >Me 1 In what manner was France attacked f Wha. 
was the conduct of Bonaparte, and who was placed on the throne oi 
FVance ? How was be received by the array on entering France 1 
What was the consequence t Who was acnin placed on the throne 
of France, and what became c( Bonaparte! What has since been 
the state olf Europet 

Dutingtoimtd Ctuoxtcttn w Ptnoi% X» 

Who toett the dutingm$hed dutracten of tkU hiterval, and fir wkM 
wert thtv eminenl ? 

I . When and where was Marlborough bom t What more is nid 
»f him T 

2 In what kind of writing was Addison most distinguished 7 MlMt 
is a monument of his ^nius f What was hu character in dvil lifef 
Mention the time of bis birth and death. 

3. When was Newton born, and when did he die T In what sd 
ences did he make discoveries T What are his grratest works f 

4. When was Pof)e born, and when did he die 7 What is said uf 
his discernment and judgment T By what is his poetir characterized f 

5. To what was Linmeus eminently devoted T Wnat did it prompt 
him to do ? Of what was he professor in the University of Upsal, 
and when did he die 7 

6. What is said of Chatham as a statesman and orator 7 Mention 
the time of his birth and death 7 

7. When and where was Johnson bom 7 What works prove hiii 
genius and erudition 7 What is said of his life and temperament 1 

8. When and where was Franklin bora 7 What was his trade 7 
How did his name become known 7 How did he serve his country ^^ 
and when did he die 7 W 

9. Of what Slate was Washington a native, find when was he 
bora 7 When did he die 7 What was his public and private charac* 
ter? 

10. By what was Cowper distinguished 7 In what did he particu- 
.arly excel 7 What was nis characffir t What was the cause of his 
death, and when did it occur 7 

II. Who was the father uf Madame de Stael 7 Where was she 
bora, and when did she die 7 What more can you say of her 7 

12. When and where was Napoleon bora? What raised him te 
tie throne of France 7 How and when did he die 7 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period X* 

1 . What is the litersiry and scientific character of this age, as com* 
pa.ed with the formor? What is said of discoveries? WUat rtf 
chemistry, mineralogy, electricity, &-c. 

2. With H hat success have the fii»e arts been cultivated^ Wlu. 
excelled in painting, and who in sculpuire 7 

3. How have the mechanic arts flouiished 7 What is the amoun. 
of Steam power used in Enfflao'l 7 

4. What advances have been made in commerce and naviratimk 1 
How many armed vessels has Great Britain, and what is said of iiet 
power on the ocean 7 Wlu^t has given the United States of Ameiica 
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fionsiderable importance among the nations ? What fonns an en 
in'the historv of navigation ? Who first miide the application^ 

5. What nas particularly marked the period under review? 
What forms an era in the history of the political world? What 
rifrill probably be the consequence of the independence of the Amer- 
ican States ? What nations have been unhappy in their efforts to 
recover their liberty ? What one is still making efforts for this 
purpose 7 What are free 1 

6. What has been the progress of Christianity, particularly th(* 
last thirty years ? 

PEBIOD XI. 

What is this period called ? What is its extent ? How many 
years are included in this period ? How many important events 
are mentioned in this period 7 What are they 7 

1. }Vhen and by whom, was the Atlantic Jirst navigated by 
eieam? 

2. H^n and where did the Temperance Reform beg-in? 
What is its success ? What classes have been benefited ? Men- 
lion all the results. 

3. When was Algiers taken ? Why was it attacked ? 

4. When and where took place the Revolution of the T%rte 
Days 7 In. what did it result ? Why was Charles Xth obnoj 
ions 7 Who was chosen king, and by what title ? What happened 
to Louis Philippe I. ? What removal did he make ? When werv 
tha Jesuits removed from France ? 

6. When did the Asiatic cholera first appear in Europe ? When 
and iHiere in the United States ? How far did it spread and how 
in the U. States ? When did it appear again in England ? 

6. When was the Revolution in Texas 7 By what nations and 
when was its independence acknowledged ? What was done in 
the United States concerning its annexation to them, and when 7 

7. When were steam packets between America and Europe 
Jtrst established 7 What were tl^ names of the first vessels, be- 
tween what ports did they sail, ana how long were the passages ? 

8. When and where was Morsels Magnetic Telegraph Jirst 
used 7 What are its operations 7 

9. How is a Life Assurance contract made ? Upon what does 
the amount of the annual premium, and which it the same till 
death, as the person commenced with, depend 7 What are the 
uses of Life Assurance ? 

10. When did the Exploring Blxpeditum discover a sovihem 
continent 7 How much of it was coasted, and what vras its char- 
acter ? 

11. Whai has been the success of the Turkish ShUian^s imita- 
tation of European civilization ? What was his deteimination ? 

13. When was the Penny Postage introduced into Cheat Brit- 
ain? What has been the effect? When did the U. States low 
dea.mal rates of postage go into operation 7 What are tho<M 
rates 7 What other provisions are mentioned 7 

13. When did the spread of rail roads commence? When and 
#hiie ia the U. States 7 In what couatries are they being u'«d t 
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What it said of Russia ? When did the U. S. begin to make cs^l 
road iron, and where did she obtain it before ? 

14. Wkere were common aekool libraries for the people fy^ cm 
tabliahed ? 

15. When and whence did penny papers and ehecqp publieaUonM 
come into vogue in the U. S. 7 

16. When was the Irish Repeal ag%tation inpn^press? What 
is its object ? 

17. When were the Chinese ports opened^ arui to what niUont 7 

Distinguished Characters in Period XL 

1. When did Napoleon Buonaparte die, and what was his char- 
acter? 

2. Birth and death of Fulton 7 When did he first make a steam* 
uoat go in the U. S. ? Date of his first patent? 

3. Birth and death of George III. 7 How did his reign com- 
pare with others of England 7 

4. Where was Herschel bom ? His occupation 7 What did he 
discoTer 7 At what age, and when and where did he die 7 

6. Where, when, and at what age did Byron die 7 Why was 
he in Greece 7 

6. When was Whitney bom, and where 7 When did he die 7 
How was he treated 7 

7. When did Clinton die 7 Of what state was he goyeraor7 

8. What coincidence was there in the death oi Adams and Jef- 
ferson 7 When did they die 7 What station had they held in the 
United States 7 What other President died on the 4th of July, and 
m what year 7 "What were their respective ages, and native states 7 

9. Birth and death of Davy 7 Or what country was he 7 What 
application of science did be make, and what did he invent 7 

10. When and where was Scott bora 7 When did he die 7 For 
what vras he famous 7 

1 1 . Where was Spurzheim bor%7 When and where did he die 7 
What did he found, and with whom 7 

12. Of what state was Carroll a native? What did he live to 
be and see 7 When, and at what a^e did be die 7 

13. When and where was Bowditch bom 7 When did he die? 
Of what book was he author 7 

14. Mentiou the three things for which Jackson was fiunoos? 
When, and at what age did he die 7 

15. Birth, and death, and country of La Fayette? In what 
Revolutions did he take a part, and when? 

MisceUaneoys Observations on Period XI. 

1. For what is this period distinguished, and what is its char> 
acteristic 7 

2. What have governments done 7 What have private societist 
and individuals? 

8. What is said of the different nations of the earth? 
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